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THE FIFTH BOOK, ENTITLED TERPSICHORE 

1. The Persians left behind by King Darius in Europe^ who had 
Megabazus for their general/ reduced, before any other Helles- 
pontine state, the people of Perinthus,^ who had no mind to 
become subjects of the king. Now' the Perinthians had ere this 
been roughly handled by another nation, the Paeonians. For 
the Paeonians from about the Stryrnon were once bidden by an 
oracle to make war upon the Perinthians, and if these latter, 
when the camps faced one another, challenged them by name^to 
fight, then to venture on a battle, but if otherwise, not to make 
the hazard. The Paeonians followed the advice. Now the men 
of Perinthus drew out to meet them in the skirts of their city; 
and a threefold single combat was fought on challenge given. 
Man to man, and horse to horse, and dog to dog, was the strife 
waged; and the Perinthians, winners of two combats out of the 
three, in their joy had raised the piean; when the Paeonians, 
struck by the thought that this was what the oracle had meant, 
passed the word one to another, saying, “Now of a surety has 
the oracle been fulfilled for us; now our work begins/^ Then 
the Paeonians set upon the Perinthians in the midst of their 
paean, and defeated them utterly, leaving but few of them alive. 

2. Such was the affair of the Paeonians, which happened a 
long time previously. At this time the Perinthians, after a 
brave struggle for freedom, were overcome by numbers, and 
yielded to Megabazus and his Persians. After Perinthus had 
been brought under, Megabazus led his host through Thrace, 
subduing to the dominion of the king all the towns and all the 
nations of those parts.® For the king’s command to him was, 
that he should conquer Thrace. 

^ Vide supra, iv. 143. 

• The modern Ereklt, a place of some consequence on the sea of Marmora. 

* The conquests of Megabazus were confined to the. tracts along the 
edast. 
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2 The History of Herodotus 'book v. 

3. The Thracians are the most powerful people in the worlds 
except, of course, the Indians;^ and if they had one head, or 
were agreed among themselves, it is my belief that their match 
could not be found anywhere, and that they would very far sur- 
pass all other nations. But such union is impossible for them, 
and there are no means of ever bringing it about. Herein 
therefore consists their weakness. The Thracians bear many 
names in the different regions of their country, but all of them 
have like usages in every respect, excepting only the Getae,^ the 
Trausi, and those who dwell above the people of Creston.^ 

4. Now the manners and customs of the Getae, who believe in 
their immortality, I have already spoken of.^ The Trausi in all 
else resemble the other Thracians, but have customs at births 
and deaths which 1 will now describe. When a child is born all 
its kindred sit round about it in a circle and weep for the woes 
it will have to undergo now that it is come into the world, 
making mention of every ill that falls to the lot of humankind ; 
when, on the other hand, a man has died, they bury him with 
laughter and rejoicings, and say that now he is free from a host 
of sufferings, and enjoys the complctest happiness. 

5. The Thracians who live above the Crestoneeans observe the 
following customs. Each man among them has several wives; 
and no sooner does a man die than a sharp contest ensues among 
the wives upon the question, which of them all the husband 
loved most tenderly ; the friends of each eagerly plead on her 
behalf, and she to whom the honour is adjudged, after receiving 
the praises both of men and women, is slain over the grave by 
the hand of her next of kin, and then buried with her husband. 
The others are sorely grieved, for nothing is considered such a 
disgrace.^ 

6. The Thracians who do not belong to these tribes have the 
customs which follow. They sell their children to traders. On 
their maidens they keep no watch, but leave them altogether 
free, while on the conduct of their wives they keep a most strict 
watch. Brides are purchased of their parents for large sums of 
money. Tattooing among them marks noble birth, and the want 
of it low birth. To be idle is accounted the most honourable 
thing, and to be a tiller of the ground the most dishonourable. 

* Alluding to what he had said before (Bk. iii. ch. 94). 

* Concerning the Cieta?, vide supra, Bk. iv. ch. 93. 

* Concerning Creston, vide supra, i. 57. 

* Supra, iv. 94. 

* [Analogous to this custom is the Indian Suttee, in which two distinct 
motives were combined: Lyall, Asiatic Studies, vol ii. p. 313. — E. H. B.] 



Chap. 3*10. The SigynnsB 3 

To live by war and plunder is of all things the most glorious. 
These are the most remarkable of their customs. 

7. The gods which they worship are but three, Mars, Bacchus, 
and Dian.’ Their kings, however, unlike the rest of the citizens, 
worship Mercury more than any other god, always swearing 
by his name, and declaring that they are themselves sprung 
from him. 

8. Their wealthy ones are buried in the following fashion. 
The body is laid out for three days; and during this time they 
kill victims of all kinds, and feast upon them, after first bewail- 
ing the departed. Then they either burn the body ^ or else bury 
it in the ground. Lastly, they raise a mound over the grave, 
and hold games of all sorts, wherein the single combat is awarded 
the highest prize. Such is the mode of burial among the 
Thracians. 

9. As regards the region lying north of this country no one 
can say wdth any certainty what men inhabit it. It appears 
that you no sooner cross the Ister than you enter on an inter- 
minable wilderness.^ The only people of whom I can hear as 
dwelling beyond the Ister are the race named Sigynme, who 
wear, they say, a dress like the Modes, and have horses which 
are covered entirely with a coat of shaggy hair, five fingers in 
length. They are a small breed, flat-nosed, and not strong 
enough to bear men on their backs; but wLen yoked to chariots, 
they are among the swiftest known, which is the reason why 
the people of that country use chariots. Their borders reach 
down almost to the Eneti upon the Adriatic Sea, and they call 
themselves colonists of the Medes ; but how they can be colonists 
of the Medes 1 for my part cannot imagine. Still nothing is 
impossible in the long lapse of ages. Sigynnse is the name 
which the Ligurians who dwell above Massilia ^ give to traders, 
while among the Cyprians the word means spears. 

10. According to the account which the Thracians give, the 
country beyond the Ister is possessed by bees, on account of 
which it is impossible to penetrate farther.® But in this they 
seem to me to say what has no likelihood ; for it is certain that 

‘ War, drinking, and the chase — the principal delights ol a nation m the 
ct)iidition of the Thracians— had, it would seem, their respective deities, 
which the Greeks identified with their Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis. 

“ Cremation was the mode in which the Indo-European nations most 
usually disposed of their dead. [So in Homer ; but inhumation was normal 
in the Mycen®an age in Greece. — E. H. B.] 

* Hungary and Austria. 

* The modern Marseilles. 
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4 The History of Herodotus Book V. 

those creatures are very impatient of cold. I rather believe 
that it is on account of the cold that the regions which lie under 
the Bear are without inhabitants. Such then are the accounts 
given of this country, the sea-coast whereof Megabazus was now 
employed in subjecting to the Persians. 

11. King barius had no sooner crossed the Hellespont and 
reached Sardis, than he bethought himself of the good deed of 
Histiaeus the Milesian,^ and the good counsel of the Mytilenean 
Coes .2 He therefore sent for both of them to Sardis, and bade 
them each crave a boon at his hands. Now Histiaeus, as he was 
already king of Miletus, did not make request for any govern- 
ment besides, but asked Darius to give him Myrcinus of the 
Edonians, where he wished to build him a city. Such was the 
choice that Histiams made. Coes, on the other hand, as he was 
a mere burgher, and not a king, requested the sovereignty of 
Mytilen6. Both alike obtained their requests, and straightway 
betook themselves to the places which they had chosen. 

12. It chanced in the meantime that King Darius saw a sight 
which determined him to bid Megabazus remove the Psconians 
from their seats in Europe and transport them to Asia. There 
were two Paeonians, Pigres and Mantyes, whose ambition it was 
to obtain the sovereignty over their countrymen. As soon 
therefore as ever Darius crossed into Asia, these men came to 
Sardis, and brought with them their sister, who was a tall and 
beautiful woman. Having so done, they waited till a day came 
when the king sat in state in the suburb of the Lydians; and 
then dressing their sister in the ricJiest gear they could, sent her 
to draw water for them. She bore a pitcher upon her head, and 
with one arm led a horse, while all the way as she went she span 
flax. Now as she passed by where the king was, Darius took 
notice of her ; for it v^as neither like the Persians nor the Lydians, 
nor any of the dwellers in Asia, to do as she did. Darius accord- 
ingly noted her, and ordered some of his guard to follow her 
steps, and watch to see what she would do with the horse. So 
the spearmen went; and the woman, when she came to the 
river, first watered the horse, and then filling the pitcher, came 
back the same way she had gone, with the pitcher of water upon 
her head, and the horse dragging upon her arm, while she still 
kept twirling the spindle. 

13. King Darius was full of wonder both at what they who 
had watched the woman told him, and at what he had himself 

Supra, iv. 137. * Supra, iv. 97. 
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seen. So he commanded that she should be brought before him. 
And the woman came ; and with her appeared her brothers, who 
had been watching everything a little way off. Then Darius 
asked them of what nation the woman was; and the young 
men replied that they were Paeonians, and she was their sister. 
Darius rejoined by asking, “ Who the Paeonians were, and in 
what part of the world they lived? and, further, what business 
had brought the young men to Sardis? Then the brothers 
told him they had come to put themselves under his power, and 
Paeonia was a country upon the river Strymon, and the Strymon 
was at no great distance from the Hellespont. The Paeonians, 
they said, were colonists of the Teucrians from Troy. When 
they had thus answered his questions, Darius asked if all the 
women of their country worked so hard? Then the brothers 
eagerly answered, Yes; for this was the very object with which 
the whole thing had been done. 

14. So Darius wrote letters to Megabazus, the commander 
whom he had left behind in Thrace,' and ordered him to remove 
the Paeonians from their own land, and bring them into his 
presence, men, women, and children. And straightway a horse- 
man took the message, and rode at speed to the Flellespont; 
and, crossing it, gave the paper to Megabazus. Then Mega- 
bazus, as soon as he had read it, and procured guides from 
Thrace, made war upon Pjconia. 

15. Now when the Piconians heard that the Persians were 
marching against them, they gathered themselves together, and 
marched down to the sea-coast, since they thought the Persians 
would endeavour to enter their country on that side. Here then 
they stood in readiness to oppose the army of Megabazus. But 
the Persians, who knew that they had collected, and were gone 
to keep guard at the pass near the sea, got guides, and taking 
the inland route before the Paeonians were aware, poured down 
upon their cities, from which the men had all marched out ; and 
finding them empty, easily got possession of them. Then the 
men, when they heard that all their towns were taken, scattered 
this way and that to their homes, and gave themselves up to 
the Persians. And so these tribes of the Paeonians, to wit, the 
Siropaeonians, the Paeoplians, and all the others as far as Lake 
Prasias, were torn from their seats and led away into Asia. 

16. They on the other hand who dwelt about Mount Pangaeum ^ 

1 Supra, iv. 143; and v. i. 

* The range which runs parallel to the coast between the valley of the 
A nghista and the high road from Qrfano to Pravista. 
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and in the country of the Doberes^ the Agrianians, and the 
Odomantians, and they likewise who inhabited Lake Prasias, 
were not conquered by Megabazus. He sought indeed to subdue 
the dwellers upon the lake, but could not effect his purpose. 
Their manner of living is the following. Platforms supported 
upon tall piles stand in the middle of the lake, which are ap- 
proached from the land by a single narrow bridge.^ At the first 
the piles which bear up the platforms were fixed in their places 
by the whole body of the citizens, but since that time the custom 
which has prevailed about fixing them is this: — they are brought 
from a hill called Orbelus, and every man drives in three for 
each wife that he marries. Now the men have all many wnves 
apiece; and this is the way in which they live. Each has his 
own hut, wherein he dwells, upon one of the platforms, and each 
has also a trap-door giving access to the lake beneath ; and their 
wont is to tie their baby children by the foot wdth a string, to 
save them from rolling into the water. They feed their horses 
and their other beasts upon fish, which abound in the lake to 
such a degree that a man has only to open his trap-door and to 
let down a basket by a rope into the water, and then to wait a 
very short time, when he draws it up quite full of them. The 
fish are of two kinds, which they call the paprax and the tilon. 

17. The Paionians^ therefore— at least such of them as had 
been conquered — were led away into Asia. As for Megabazus, 
he no sooner brought the Paeonians under, than he sent into 
Macedonia an embassy of Persians, choosing for the purpose the 
seven men of most note in all the army after himself. These 
persons were to go to Amyntas, and require him to give earth 
and water to King Darius, Now there is a very short cut from 
the lake Prasias across to Macedonia. Quite close to the lake is 
the mine which yielded afterwards a talent of silver a day to 
Alexander; and from this mine you have only to cross the 
mountain called Dysorum to find yourself in the Macedonian 
territor\\ 

t8. So the Persians sent upon this errand, when they reached 
the court, and w^ere brought into the presence of Amyntas, 

^ Discoveries in the lakes of central Europe, particularly those of Switzer- 
land, ha^"e confirmed in the most remarkable w ay this whole description of 
Herodotus. A similar mode of life to that here described, and apparently 
practised by the early inhabitants of Switzerland, is found among the 
nativ(s of New Guinea [Borneo, Celebes, and among the Ainiis of Japan. 
— E. H. B.] 

* Paaonia in ancient times appears to have consisted of two distinct 
tracts. Herodotus seems to have known only of the Strymonic Paonia. 
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required him to give earth and water to King Darius. And 
Amyntas not only gave them what they asked, but also invited 
them to come and feast with him; after which he made ready 
the board with great magnificence, and entertained the Persians 
in right friendly fashion. Now when the meal was over, and 
they were all set to the drinking, the Persians said — 

“ Dear Macedonian, we Persians have a custom when we make 
a great feast to bring with us to the board our wives and con- 
cubines, and make them sit beside us.^ Now then, as thou hast 
received us so kindly, and feasted us so handsomely, and givest 
moreover earth and water to King Darius, do also after our 
custom in this matter.” 

Then Amyntas answered — “ 0 , Persians! we have no such 
custom as this; but with us men and women are kept apart. 
Nevertheless, since you, who are our lords, wish it, this also 
shall be granted to you.” 

When Amyntas had thus spoken, he bade some go and fetch 
the women. And the women came at his call and took their 
seats in a row over against the Persians. Then, when the 
Persians saw that the women were fair and comely, they spoke 
again to Amyntas and said, that what had been done was not 
wise; for it had been better for the women not to have come 
at all, than to come in this way, and not sit by their sides, but 
remain over against them, the torment of their eyes.” So 
Amyntas was forced to bid the women sit side by side with the 
Persians. The women did as he ordered ; and then the Persians, 
who had drunk more than they ought, began to put their hands 
on them, and one even tried to give the woman next him a kiss. 

19. King Amyntas saw, but he kept silence, although sorely 
grieved, for he greatly feared the power of the Persians. Alex- 
ander, however, Amyntas’ son, who was likewise there and wit- 
nessed the whole, being a young man and unacquainted with 
suffering, could not any longer restrain himself. He therefore, 
full of wrath, spake thus to Amyntas: — “ Dear father, thou art 
old and shouldest spare thyself. Rise up from table and go 
take thy rest; do not stay out the drinking. I will remain with 
the guests and give them all that is fitting.” 

Amyntas, who guessed that Alexander would play some wild 
prank, made answer: — Dear son, thy words sound to me as 
those of one who is well nigh on fire, and I perceive thou sendest 

® The seclusion of the women was as much practised by the Persians 
as by any other Orientals. 
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me away that thou mayest do some wild deed. I beseech thee 
make no commotion about these men, lest thou bring us all to 
ruin, but bear to look calmly on what they do. For myself, I 
will e’en withdraw as thou biddest me.” 

20. Amyntas, when he had thus besought his son, went out; 
and Alexander said to the Persians, “ Look on these ladies as 
your own, dear strangers, all or any of them — only tell us your 
wishes. IBut now, as the evening wears, and I see you have all 
had wine enough, let them, if you please, retire, and when they 
have bathed they shall come back again.” To this the Persians 
agreed, and Alexander, having got the women away, sent them 
off to the harem, and made ready in their room an equal number 
of beardless youths, whom he dressed in the garments of the 
women, and then, arming them with daggers, brought them in 
to the Persians, saying as he introduced them, “ Methinks, dear 
Persians, that your entertainment has fallen short in nothing. 
We have set before you all that we had ourselves in store, and 
all that we could anywhere find to give you — and now, to crown 
the whole, we make over to you our sisters and our mothers, 
that you may perceive yourselves to be entirely honoured by us, 
even as you deserve to be — and also that you may take back 
word to the king who sent you here, that there was one man, a 
Greek, the satrap of Macedonia, by whom you were both feasted 
and lodged handsomely.” So speaking, Alexander set by the 
side of each Persian one of those whom he had called Mace- 
donian women, but who weie in truth men. And these men, 
when the Persians began to be rude, despatched them with their 
daggers. 

21. So the ambassadors perished by this death, both they and 
also their followers. For the Persians had brought a great train 
with them, carriages, and attendants, and baggage of every kind 
— all of which disappeared at the same time as the men them- 
selves. Not very long afterwards the Persians made strict 
search for their lost embassy; but Alexander, with much 
wisdom, hushed up the business, bribing those sent on the 
errand, partly with money, and partly with the gift of his own 
sister Gygsea,^ whom he gave in marriage to Bubares,^ a Persian, 
the chief leader of the expedition which came in search of the 
lost men. Thus the death of these Persians was hushed up, 
and no more was said of it. 

^ Vide infra, viii. 136. 

‘ Bubares was the son of Megabazus. He was afterwards overseer of 
the workmen at Athos (infra, vii. 22). 
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22 . Now that the men of this family are Greeks, sprung from 
Perdiccas, as they themselves affirm, is a thing which I can 
declare of my own knowledge, and which I will hereafter make 
plainly evident.^ That they are so has been already adjudged 
by those who manage the Pan-Hellenic contest at Olympia. 
For when Alexander wished to contend in the games, and had 
come to Olympia with no other view, the Greeks who were about 
to run against him would have excluded him from the contest — 
saying that Greeks only were allowed to contend, and not bar- 
barians. But Alexander proved himself to be an Argive, and 
was distinctly adjudged a Greek; after which he entered the 
lists for the foot-race, and was drawn to run in the first pair. 
Thus was this matter settled. 

23. Megabazus, having reached the Hellespont with the 
Baconians, crossed it, and went up to Sardis. He had become 
aware while in Europe that Histiaeus the Milesian was raising a 
wall at Myreinus — the town upon the Strymon which he had 
obtained from King Darius as his guerdon for keeping the bridge. 
No sooner therefore did he reach Sardis with the Paeonians than 
he said to Darius, “ What mad thing is this that thou hast done, 
sire, to let a Greek, a wise man and a shrewd, get hold of a 
town in Thrace, a place too where there is abundance of timber 
fit for shipbuilding, and oars in plenty, and mines of silver,^ and 
about which are many dwellers both Greek and barbarian, ready 
enough to take him for their chief, and by day and night to do 
his bidding ! I pray thee make this man cease his work, if thou 
wouldest not be entangled in a war with thine own followers. 
Stop him, but with a gentle message, only bidding him to come 
to thee. Then when thou once hast him in thy power, be 
sure thou lake good care tliat he never get back to Greece 
again.” 

24. With these words Megabazus easily persuaded Darius, 
who thought he had shown true foresight in this matter. Darius 
therefore sent a messenger to Myreinus, who said, “ These be 
the words of the king to thee, O Histiaeus! I have looked to 
find a man well affectioned towards me and towards my great- 
ness; and I have found none whom I can trust like thee. Thy 
deeds, and not thy words only, have proved thy love for me. 

‘ Vide infra, viii. 137. 

* Histiaeus showed excellent judgment in selecting this site. The vicinity 
of the rich and extensive Strymonic plain, the abundance of timber, the 
neighbourhood of gold and silver mines, the ready access to the sea, were 
all points of the utmost importance to a new settlement. 
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Now then, since I have a mighty enterprise in hand, I pray thee 
come to me, that I may show thee what I purpose ! 

Histiaeus, when he heard this, put faith in the words of the 
messenger; and, as it seemed to him a grand thing to be the 
king’s counsellor, he straightway went up to Sardis. Then 
Darius, when he was come, said to him, “ Dear Histiaeus, hear 
why I have sent for thee. No sooner did I return from Scythia, 
and lose thee out of my sight, than I longed, as I have never 
longed for aught else, to behold thee once more, and to inter- 
change speech with thee. Right sure I am there is nothing in 
all the world so precious as a friend who is at once wise and 
true: both which thou art, as I have had good proof in what 
thou hast already done for me. Now then ’tis well thou art 
come ; for look, I have an offer to make to thee. Let go Miletus 
and thy newly-founded town in Thrace, and come with me up 
to Susa; share all that I have; live with me, and be my coun- 
sellor.^ 

25. When Darius liad thus spoken he made Artaphernes, his 
brother by the father’s side, governor of Sardis, and taking His- 
tijEiis with him, went up to Susa. He left as general of all the 
troops upon the sea-coast Otanes, son of Sisamnes,^ whose father 
King Cambyses slew and flayed,® because that he, being of 
the number of the royal judges, had taken money to give an 
unrighteous sentence. Therefore Cambyses slew and flayed 
Sisamnes, and cutting his skin into strips, stretched them across 
the seat of the throne whereon he had been wont to sit when 
he heard causes. Having so done Camby.ses appointed the son 
of Sisamnes to be judge in his father’s room, and bade him never 
forget in what way his seat was cushioned. 

26. Accordingly this Otanes, who had occupied so strange a 
throne, became the successor of Megabazus in his command, and 
took first of all Byzantium and Chalcedon,^ then Antandrus ^ 
in the Troas, and next Lamponium. This done, he borrowed 
ships of the Lesbians, and took Lemnos and Imbrus, which were 
still inhabited by Pelasgians.® 

^ Compare, for this Oriental practice, 2 .Sam. ix. 7 . n; xix. 33; i Kings 
ii. 7. 

Not the conspirator, who was Otanes, son of Pharnaspes (iii. 68). 

® In later times the Persians seem to have flayed their criminals alive. 

* Vide supra, iv. 144. 

® Antandrus lay on the sea-coast of the gulf of A dramytij a short distance 
west 6f Adramyttium. The name remains in the A ntandro of the present 
day. 

• Vide supra, iv. 145, 
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27. Now the Lemnians stood on their defence, and fought 
gallantly ; but they were brought low in course of time. Such 
as outlived the struggle were placed by the Persians under the 
government of Lycaretus, the brother of that Macandrius ^ who 
was tyrant of Samos. (This Lycaretus died afterwards in his 
government.) The cause which Otanes alleged for conquering 
and enslaving all these nations was, that some had refused to 
join the king’s army against Scythia, while others had molested 
the host on its return. Such were the exploits which Otanes 
performed in his command. 

28. Afterwards, but for no long timc,^ there was a respite from 
suffering. Then from Nazos and Miletus troubles gathered 
anew about Ionia. Now Naxos at this time surpassed all the 
other islands in prosperity ; ^ and Miletus had reached the height 
of her power, and was the glory of Ionia. But previously for 
two generations the Milesians had suffered grievously from 
civil disorders, which were composed by the Parians, whom the 
Milesians chose before all the rest of the Greeks to rearrange 
their government.'* 

2C). Now the way in which the Parians healed their differences 
was the following. A number of the chief Parians came to 
Miletus, and when they saw’ in how ruined a condition the 
Milesians were, they said that they would like first to go over 
their country. So they went through all Milesia, and on their 
way, whenever they saw in the w^aste and desolate country any 
land that was well farmed, they took down the names of the 
owners in their tablets; and having thus gone through the 
whole region, and obtained after all but few names, they called 
the people together on their return to Miletus, and made pro- 
clamation that they gave the government into the hands of those 
persons whose lands they had found w^ell farmed; for they 
thought it likely (they said) that the same persons who had 
managed their own affairs well would likewise conduct aright the 
business of the state. The other Milesians, who in time past had 
been at variance, they placed under the rule of these men. 
Thus was the Milesian government set in order by the Parians. 

30. It was, however, from the two cities above mentioned that 

^ Supra, iii. 142-148. 

* Perhaps Clinton is not far wrong in reckoning it “ a tranquillity of 
two years,” 

® The fertility of Naxos was proverbial in ancient times. 

* Concerning the practice of caUing in foreigners to settle the domestic 
differences of a state, vide supra, iv. 161. 
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troubles began now to gather again about Ionia; and this is the 
way in which they arose. Certain of the rich men had been 
banished from Naxos by the commonalty, and, upon their banish- 
ment, had fled to Miletus. Aristagoras, son of Molpagoras, the 
nephew and likewise the son-in-law of Histiaeus, son of Lysagoras, 
who was still kept by Darius at Susa, happened to be regent of 
Miletus at the time of their coming. For the kingly power 
belonged to Histiaeus; but he was at Susa when the Naxians 
came. Now these Naxians had in times past been bond-friends 
of Histiaeus; and so on their arrival at Miletus they addressed 
themselves to Aristagoras and begged him to lend them such 
aid as his ability allowed, in hopes thereby to recover their 
country. Then Aristagoras, considering with himself that, if 
the Naxians should be restored by his help, he would be lord 
of Naxos, put forward the friendship with Histiaeus to cloak his 
views, and spoke as follows: — 

“ I cannot engage to furnish you with such a power as were 
needful to force you, against their will, upon the Naxians who 
hold the city; for T know they can bring into the field eight 
thousand bucklers, and have also a vast number of ships of war. 
But I will do all that lies in my power to get you some aid, and 
I think I can manage it in this way. Artaphernes happens to 
be my friend. Now he is a son of Hystaspes, and brother to 
King Darius. All the sea-coast of Asia is under him,^ and he 
has a numerous army and numerous ships. I think I can 
prevail on him to do what we require.’^ 

When the Naxians heard this, they empowered Aristagoras to 
manage the matter for them as well as he could, and told him to 
promise gifts and pay for the soldiers, which (they said) they 
would readily furnish, since they had great hope that the Naxians, 
so soon as they saw them returned, would render them obedience, 
and likewise the other islanders.^ For at that time not one of 
the Cyclades was subject to King Darius. 

31. So Aristagoras went to Sardis and told Artaphernes that 
Naxos was an island of no great size, but a fair land and fertile,® 
lying near Ionia, ^ and containing much treasure and a vast 

' This is evidently an exaggeration. 

* Naxos would appear by this to have exercised a species of sovereignty 
over some of the other Cyclades. 

* Naxos is considerably larger than Jersey, but not more than half the 
size of the Isle of Wight. 

* Naxos is distant from the Ionian coast at least 80 miles. From Samos, 
however, which was now m the possession of the Persians, it is not more 
than 65 miles, and in clear weather is v^ible. 
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number of slaves. “ Make war then upon this land (he said) 
and reinstate the exiles; for if thou wilt do this, first of all, I 
have very rich gifts in store for thee (besides the cost of the 
armament, which it is fair that we who are the authors of the 
war should pay); and, secondly, thou wilt bring under the 
power of the king not only Naxos but the other islands which 
depend on it, as Paros, Andros, and all the rest of the Cyclades. 
And when thou hast gained these, thou mayest easily go on 
against Euboea, which is a large and wealthy island not less in 
size than Cyprus,^ and very easy to bring under. A hundred 
ships were quite enough to subdue the whole.” The other 
answered — “ Truly thou art the author of a plan which may 
much advantage the house of the king, and thy counsel is good 
in all points except the number of the ships. Instead of a hun- 
dred, two hundred shall be at thy disposal when the spring comes. 
But the king himself must first approve the undertaking.” 

32. When Aristagoras heard this he was greatly rejoiced, and 
went home in good heart to Miletus. And Artaphemes, after he 
had sent a messenger to Susa to lay the plans of Aristagoras 
before the king, and received his approval of the undertaking, 
made ready a fleet of two hundred triremes and a vast army of 
Persians and their confederates. The command of these he gave 
to a Persian named Megabates, who belonged to the house of the 
Achaemenids, being nephew both to himself and to King Darius. 
It was to a daughter of this man that Pausanias the Lacedae- 
monian, the son of Cleombrotus (if at least there be any truth in 
the tale ^), was affianced many years afterwards, when he con- 
ceived the desire of becoming tyrant of Greece. Artaphemes 
now, having named Megabates to the command, sent forward 
the armament to Aristagoras. 

33. Megabates set sail, and, touching at Miletus, took on 
board Aristagoras with the Ionian troops and the Naxians ; after 
which he steered, as he gave out, for the Hellespont; and when 
he reached Chios, he brought the fleet to anchor off Caucasa, 
being minded to wait there for a north wind, and then sail 
straight to Naxos. The Naxians however were not to perish at 
this time ; and so the following events were brought about. As 
Megabates went his rounds to visit the watches on board the 
ships, he found a Myndian vessel upon which there was none 

^ Cyprus is really more than twice the size of Euboea {NegropotU), 

* For the true account of these proceedings of Pausanias, cf. Thucyd. i. 
128-130. 
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set. Full of anger at such carelessness, he bade his guards to 
seek out the captain, one Scylax by name, and thrusting him 
through one of the holes in the ship’s side,^ to fasten him there 
in such a way that his head might show outside the vessel, while 
his body remained within. When Scylax was thus fastened, 
one went and informed Aristagoras that Megabates had bound 
his Myndian friend and w^as entreating him shamefully. So he 
came and asked Megabates to let the man off ; but the Persian 
refused him; w^hcreupon Aristagoras went himself and set 
Scylax free. When Megabates heard this he was still more 
angry than before, and spoke hotly to Aristagoras. Then the 
latter said to him — 

“ What hast thou to do with these matters.^ Wert thou not 
sent here by Artaphernes to obey me, and to sail whithersoever 
I ordered ? Why dost meddle so? ” 

Thus spake Aristagoras. The other, in high dudgeon at such 
language, waited till the night, and then despatched a boat to 
Naxos, to warn the Naxians of the coming danger. 

34. Now the Naxians up to this time had not had any sus- 
picion that the armament was directed against them; as soon, 
therefore, as the message reached them, forthwith they brought 
within their walls all that they had in the open field, and made 
themselves ready against a siege by provisioning their town both 
with food and drink. Thus was Naxos placed in a posture of 
defence; and the Persians, when they crossed the sea from 
Chios, found the Naxians fully prepared for them. However 
they sat down before the place, and besieged it f(;r four whole 
months. When at length all the stores which they had brought 
with them were exhausted, and Aristogoras had likewise spent 
upon the siege no small sum from his private means, and more 
was still needed to insure success, the Persians gave up the 
attempt, and first building certain forts, wherein they left the 
banished Naxians, withdrew to the mainland, having utterly 
failed in their undertaking. 

35. And now Aristagoras found himself quite unable to make 
good his promises to Artaphernes ; nay, he was even hard pressed 
to meet the claims whereto he was liable for the pay of the 
troops ; and at the same time his fear was great, lest, owing to 
the failure of the expedition and his own quarrel with Megabates, 
he should be ousted from the government of Miletus. These 
manifold alarms had already caused him to contemplate raising 

* The “ holes in the side of a Greek vessel were, of course, for the oars. 
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a rebellion, when the man with the marked head came from 
Susa, bringing him instructions on the part of Histiaeus to revolt 
from the king. For Histiaeus, when he was anxious to give 
Aristagoras orders to revolt, could find but one safe way, as the 
roads were guarded, of making his wishes known ; which was by 
taking the trustiest of his slaves, shaving all the hair from off 
his head, and then pricking letters upon the skin, and waiting 
till the hair grew again. Thus accordingly he did; and as soon 
as ever the hair was grown, he despatched the man to Miletus, 
giving him no other message than this — “ When thou art come 
to Miletus, bid Aristagoras shave thy head, and look thereon.” 
Now the marks on the head, as I have already mentioned, were 
a command to revolt. All this Histiaeus did because it irked 
him greatly to be kept at Susa, and because he had strong hopes 
that, if troubles broke out, he would be sent down to the coast 
to quell them, whereas, if Miletus made no movement, he did 
not see a chance of his ever again returning thither. 

36. Such, then, were the views which led Histiaeus to despatch 
his messenger; and it so chanced that all these several motives 
to revolt were brought to bear upon Aristagoras at one and the 
same time. 

Accordingly, at this conjuncture Aristagoras held a council of 
his trusty friends, and laid the business before them, telling them 
both what he had himself purposed, and what message had been 
sent him by Histiaeus. At this council all his friends were of 
the same way of thinking, and recommended revolt, except only 
liecataeus the historian. He, first of all, advised them by all 
means to avoid engaging in war with the king of the Persians, 
whose might he set forth, and whose subject nations he enu- 
merated. As however he could not induce them to listen to 
this counsel, he next advised that they should do all that lay in 
their power to make themselves masters of the sea. “ There 
was one only way,” he said, “ so far as he could see, of their 
succeeding in this. Miletus was, he knew, a weak state — but 
if the treasures in the temple at Branchidse,^ which CrcEsus the 
Lydian gave to it, were seized, he had strong hopes that the 
mastery of the sea might be thereby gained ; at least it would 
give them money to begin the war, and would save the treasures 
from falling into the hands of the enemy.” Now these treasures 
were of very great value, as I showed in the first part of my 

1 [For a note on the Temple of Apollo at Branchidse (near Miletus), see 
Frazer’s PausantaSt vol. iv. pp. 125, 126. — E. H. B.] 
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History.^ The assembly, however, rejected the counsel of 
Hecatasus, while, nevertheless, they resolved upon a revolt. 
One of their number, it was agreed, should sail to Myus,* where 
the fleet had been lying since its return from Naxos, and en- 
deavour to seize the captains who had gone there with the vessels. 

37. latragoras accordingly was despatched on this errand, and 
he took with guile Oliatus the son of Ibanolis the Mylassian,* 
and Histiaeus the son of Tymnes ^ the Termerean, — Cofe like- 
wise, the son of Erxander, to whom Darius gave Mytilene,® and 
Aristagoras the son of Heraclides the Cymsean, and also many 
others. Thus Aristagoras revolted openly from Darius; and 
now he set to work to scheme against him in every possible 
way. First of all, in order to induce the Milesians to join heartily 
in the revolt, he gave out, that he laid down his own lordship 
over Miletus, and in lieu thereof established a commonwealth: 
after wliich, throughout all Ionia he did the like; for from some 
of the cities he drove out their tyrants, and to others, whose 

' goodwill he hoped thereby to gain, he handed theirs over, thus 
giving up all the men whom he had seized at the Naxian fleet, 
each to the city whereto he belonged. 

38. Now the Mytileneans had no sooner got Coes into their 
power, than they led him forth from the city and stoned him; 
the Cymasans, on the other hand, allowed their tyrant to go 
free; as likewise did most of the others. And so this form of 
government ceased throughout all the cities. Aristagoras the 
Milesian, after he had in this way put down the tyrants, and 
bidden the cities choose themselves captains in their room, 
sailed away himself on board a trireme to Lacedaemon; for he 
had great need of obtaining the aid of some powerful ally. 

39. At Sparta, Anaxandridas the son of Leo was no longer 
king: he had died, and his son Cleomenes had mounted the 
throne, not however by right of merit, but of birth. Anaxan- 
dridas took to wife his own sister's daughter,® and was tenderly 
attached to her; but no children came from the marriage. 
Hereupon the Ephors ’ called him before them, and said — “ If 

' Supra, i. 92. 

* Myus was one of the twelve cities of Ionia (supra, i. 142). 

* Mylasa or Mylassa was, like Termera, a town of Caria. 

* This Histiaeus afterwards accompanied the expedition of Xerxes (infra, 

vii. 98). * Supra, ch. II. 

« Marriages of this kind were common at Sparta. Leonidas married his 
niece, Gorge (infra, vii. 239) ; Archidamus his aunt, Lampito (infra, vi. 71). 

» Concerning the Ephors at Sparta, vide supra, i. 65. This passage is 
very important, as marking their power over the kings. 
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thou hast no care for thine own self^ nevertheless we cannot allow 
this, nor suffer the race of Eurysthenes to die out from among us. 
Come then, as thy present wife bears thee no children, put her 
away, and wed another. So wilt thou do what is well-pleasing 
to the Spartans.” Anaxandridas however refused to do as 
they required, and said it was no good advice the Ephors gave, 
to bid him put away his wife when she had done no wrong, 
and take to himself another. He therefore declined to obey 
them. 

40. Then the Ephors and Elders ^ took counsel together, and 
laid this proposal before the king: — “ Since thou art so fond, as 
we see thee to be, of thy present wife, do what we now advise, 
and gainsay us not, lest the Spartans make some unwonted 
decree concerning thee. We ask thee not now to put away thy 
wife to whom thou art married — ^give her still the same love and 
honour as ever, — but take thee another wife beside, who may 
bear thee children.” 

When he heard this offer, Anaxandridas gave way — ^and 
henceforth he lived with two wives in two separate houses, quite 
against all Spartan custom. 

41. In a short time, the wife whom he had last married bore 
him a son, who received the name of Cleomenes ; and so the heir 
to the throne was brought into the world by her. After this, the 
first wife also, who in time past had been barren, by some strange 
chance conceived, and came to be with child. Then the friends 
of the second wife, when they heard a rumour of the truth, made 
a great stir, and said it was a false boast, and she meant, they 
were sure, to bring forward as her own a supposititious child. 
So they raised an outcry against her; and therefore, when her 
full time was come, the Ephors, who were themselves incredu- 
lous, sat round her bed, and kept a strict watch on the labour.^ 
At this time then she bore Dorieus, and after him, quickly, 
Leonidas, and after him, again quickly, Cleombrotus. Some 
even say that Leonidas and Cleombrotus were twins. On the 

^ The council of twenty-eight, mentioned, with the Ephors, in Book i. 
ch. 65, and again spoken of in Book vi. ch. 57. It seems that, when the 
Ephors and the Elders agreed together, the king had no power to withstand 
them. 

* Coi^are with this, the practice in our own country of summoning the 
great officers of state to the queen’s apartments at the birth of a prince or 
princess. With the Spartans there was a religious motive at work, in 
addition to the political one which alone obtains with ourselves. It was 
necessary for them, in a religious point of view, to preserve the purity ot 
the blood of Hercules, 
n 
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Other hand, the second wife, the mother of Cleomenes (who was 
a daughter of Prinetadas, the son of Demarmenus), never gave 
birth to a second child. 

42. Now Cleomenes, it is said, was not right in his mind; 
indeed he verged upon madness; while Dorieus surpassed all his 
co-mates, and looked confidently to receiving the kingdom on 
the score of merit. When, therefore, after the death of Anaxan- 
dridas, the Spartans kept to the law, and made Cleomenes, his 
eldest son, king in his room, Dorieus, who had imagined that he 
should be chosen, and who could not bear the thought of having 
such a man as Cleomenes to rule over him, asked the Spartans to 
give him a body of men, and left Sparta with them in order to 
found a colony. However, he neither took counsel of the oracle 
at Delphi as to the place w^hereto he should go,^ nor observed 
any of the customary usages; but left Sparta in dudgeon, and 
sailed away to Libya, under the guidance of certain men who 
were Theneans.^ These men brought him to Cinyps, where he 
colonised a spot, which has not its equal in all Libya, on the 
banks of a river : but from this place he was driven in the third 
year by the Macians, the Libyans, and the Carthaginians. 

43. Dorieus returned to the Peloponnese; whereupon Anti- 
chares the Eleonian gave him a counsel (w^hich he got from the 
oracles of Laius^), to “found the city of Heraclea in Sicily; the 
whole country of Eryx^ belonged,” he said, “ to the Heracleids, 
since Hercules himcelf c onquered it.” On receiving tins advice, 
Dorieus went to Delphi to inquire of the oracle whether he woulcf 
take the place to which he was about to go. The Pythoness 
prophesied that he would; whereupon Dorieus went back to 
Libya, took up the men wdio had sailed w'ith him at the first, 
and proceeded upon his way along the shores of Italy. 

44. Just at this “^ime, the Sybarites® say, they and their king 
Telys w'ere about to make war upon Crotona, anci the Crotoniats, 

> The sanction of some oracle or other was required for every colony; 
the sanction of the oracle at Delphi, when the colony was Dorian. 

®The coimection of Thera with C>Tene {iv. 150-150) would explain the 
choice of Cinyps a'^ a settlement. 

3 This place, w^hicli Herodotus regarded as the most fertile spot in Africa, 
has been already described (iv 198; compare ch. i75)- 

* We may understand “ oracles given to Laius.” 

* It lay at the western point of the island, a little to the north of 
Drepanum, the modern 7 rapam. 

‘ Sybaris was one of the most important towns of Magna Gr®cia. Its 
luxury is proverbial (cf. vi, 127). It was taken (b.c. 510) after a siege of 
70 days by the Crotoniats; who turned the river upon the town, and so 
destroyed it — [an event which preluded the decadence of Magna Graecia. — 
> ;B. H. B ] 
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greatly alarmed^ besought Dorieus to lend them aid, Dorieus 
was prevailed upon^ bore part in the war against Sybaris, and 
had a share in taking the town. Such is the account which the 
Sybarites give of what was done by Dorieus and his companions. 
The CTotoniats, on the other hand, maintain that no foreigner 
lent them aid in their war against the Sybarites, save and except 
Callias the Elean, a soothsa5/er of the race of the lamidic; and 
he only forsook Telys the Sybaritic king, and deserted to their 
side, when he found on sacrificing that the victims were not 
favourable to an attack on Crotona. Such is the account which 
each party gives of these matters. 

45. Both parties likewise adduce testimonies to the truth of 
what they say. The Sy ba rites show a tempi e and sacred precinct 
near the dry stream of the Crastis, which they declare that 
Dorieus, after taking their city, dedicated to Minerva Crastias. 
And further, they bring forward the death of Dorieus as the 
surest proof ; since he fell, they say, because he disobeyed the 
oracle. For had he in nothing varied from the directions given 
him, but confined himself to the business on which he was L.ent, 
he would assuredly have conquered the Erycian territory, and 
kept possession of it, instead of perishing with all his followers. 
The Crotoniats, on the other hand, point to the numerous allot- 
ments within their borders which were assigned to Callias the 
Elean by their countr}'mcn, and which to my day remained in 
the possession of his family; while Dorieus and his descendants 
(they remark) possess nothing. Yet if Dorieus had really helped 
them in the Sybaritic war, he would have received very much 
more than (allias. Such are the testimonies which are adduced 
on either side ; it is open to every man to adopt whichever view 
he deems the best. 

46. Certain Spartans accompanied Dorieus on his voyage as 
co-founders, to wit, Thessalus, Barsebates, Celcas, and Euryleon. 
These men and all the troops under their command reached 
SicOy ; but there they fell in a battle wherem they were defeated 
by the Egesteans and Phoenicians, only one, Euryleon, surviving 
the disaster. He then, collecting the remnants of the beaten 
army, made himself master of Minoa, the Selinusian colony, 
and helped the Selinusians to throw off the yoke of their tyrant 
Peithagoras. Having upset Peithagoras, he sought to become 
tyrant in his room, and he even reigned at Selinus for a brief 
space — ^but after a while the Selinusians rose up in revolt against 
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him, and though he fled to the altar of Jupiter Agorgeus/ they 
notwithstanding put him to death. 

47. Another man who accompanied Dorieus, and died with 
him, was Philip the son of Butacidas, a man of Crotona; who, 
after he had been betrothed to a daughter of Telys the Sybarite, 
was banished from Crotona, whereupon his marriage came to 
nought; and he in his disappointment took ship and sailed to 
Cyrene. From thence he became a follower of Dorieus, furnish- 
ing to the fleet a trireme of his own, the crew of which he 
supported at his own charge. This Philip was an Olympian 
victor, and the handsomest Greek of his day. His beauty gained 
him honours at the hands of the Egestasans which they never 
accorded to any one else; for they raised a hero-temple over his 
grave, and they still worship him with sacrifices. 

48. Such then was the end of Dorieus, who if he had brooked 
the rule of Cleoraenes, and remained in Sparta, would have been 
king of Lacedaemon; since Cleomenes, after reigning no great 
length of time, died without male offspring, leaving behind him 
an only daughter, by name Gorgo.^ 

49. Cleomenes, however, w^as still king when Aristagoras, 
tyrant of Miletus, reached Sparta. At their interview, Arista- 
goras, according to the report of the Lacedaemonians, produced 
a bronze tablet, whereupon the whole circuit of the earth was 
engraved, with all its seas and rivers. Discourse began between 
the two; and Aristagoras addressed the Spartan king in these 
words following: — “Think it not strange, O King Cleomenes, 
that I have been at the pains to sail hither; for the posture of 
affairs, which I will now recount unto thee, made it fitting. 
Shame and grief is it indeed to none so much as to us, that the 
sons of the lonians should have lost their freedom, and come 
to be the slaves of others; but yet it touches you likewise, 0 
Spartans, beyond the rest of the Greeks, inasmuch as the pre- 
eminence over all Greece appertains to you. We beseech you, 
therefore, by the common gods of the Grecians, deliver the 
lonians, who are your own kinsmen, from slavery. Truly the 
task is not difficult; for the barbarians are an unwarlike people; 
and you arc the best and bravest warriors in the whole world. 
Their mode of fighting is the following: — they use bows and 

‘ Th^t i-?, “ Protector of the Forum ” {dyopd). It probably stood in the 
market-place. 

• She became the wife of Leonidas, her uncle, according to a usual Spartan 
custom (infra, vii. 239). 
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arrows and a short spear; they wear trousers in the field, and 
cover their heads with turbans.^ So easy are they to vanquish ! 
Know too that the dwellers in these parts have more good things 
than all the rest of the world put together — gold, and silver, and 
brass, and embroidered garments, beasts of burthen, and bond- 
servants — all which, if you only wish it, you may soon have for 
your own. The nations border on one another, in the order 
which I will now explain. Next to these lonians ” (here he 
pointed with his finger to the map of the world which was 
engraved upon the tablet that he had brought with him) “ these 
Lydians dwell ; their soil is fertile, and few people are so rich in 
silver. Next to them,” he continued, “ come these Phrygians, 
who have more flocks and herds than any race that I know/^ and 
more plentiful harvests. On them border the Cappadocians, 
whom we Greeks know by the name of Syrians: they are 
neighbours to the Cilicians, who extend all the way to this sea, 
where Cyprus (the island which you see here) lies. The Cilicians 
pay the king a yearly tribute of five hundred talents.^ Next to 
them come the Armenians, who live here — they too have 
numerous flocks and herds. After them come the Maticni, in- 
habiting this country ; then Cissia, this province, where you see 
the river Choaspes marked, and likewise the town Susa upon 
its banks, where the Great King holds his court, ^ and where the 
treasuries arc in which his wealth is stored.^' Once masters of 
this city, you may be bold to vie with Jove himself for riches. 
In the wars which ye wage with your rivals of Messenia, with 
them of Argos likewise and of Arcadia, about paltry boundaries 
and strips of land n6t so remarkably good,** ye contend with 
those who have no gold, nor silver even, which often give men 
heart to fight and die. Must ye wage such wars, and when ye 
might so easily be lords of Asia, will ye decide otherwise? ” 
Thus spoke Aristagoras; and Cleomenes replied to him, — 
“ Milesian stranger, three days hence I will give thee an 
answer.” 

^ Vide infra, vii. 61. 

^ The high table-land of Phrygia is especially adapted for pasturage. 

Supra, hi. 90. 

* Susa had by this time certainly become the Persian capital. The 
Choaspes is at present a mile and a half to the west of the tovm. The 
magnificent palace of Susa had a great fame in antiquity (mfra, ch. 53). 
[See A- H. Sayce in Hastings’ Diet, of Bible, vol. iv. p. 511. — E. H. B.] 

® When Susa was entered by Alexander the Great, the silver captured 
amounted to 50,000 talents, or more than twelve millions sterling. 

® Cf. h 66-68, and 82. 
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50. So they proceeded no further at that time. When, how- 
ever, the day appointed for the answer came, and the two once 
more met, Cleomenes asked Aristagoras, how many days' 
journey it was from the sea of the lonians to the king's 
residence?” Hereupon Aristagoras, who had managed the 
rest so cleverly, and succeeded in deceiving the king, tripped in 
his speech and blundered ; for instead of concealing the truth, 
as he ought to have done if he wanted to induce the Spartans 
to cross into Asia, he said plainly that it was a journey of three 
months. Cleomenes caught at the words, and, preventing 
Aristagoras from finishing wdiat he had begun to say concerning 
the road, addressed him thus:---“ Milesian stranger, quit Sparta 
before sunset. This is no good proposal that thou makes t to 
the Lacedaemonians, to conduct them a distance of three months' 
journey from the sea.” When he had tlius spoken, Cleomenes 
went to his home. 

51. But Aristagoras took an olive-bough in his hand, and 
hastened to the king’s house, where he was admitted by reason 
of his suppliant's guise. Gorgo, the daughter of Cleomenes, and 
his only child, a girl of about eight or nine years of age, 
happened to be there, standing by her father’s side. Aristagoras, 
seeing her, requested Cleomenes to send her out of the room 
before he began to speak witli him; but Cleomenes told him to 
say on, and not mind the child. So Aristagoras began witlr a 
promise of ten talents if the king would grant him his request, 
and when (’leomenes shook his head, continued to raise his offer 
till it reached fifty talents; whereupon the child spoke: — 
“ FatluT,” she said, ‘ gel up «and go, or the stranger will 
certainly corrupt thee.'’ Then Cleomenes, pleased at the warn- 
ing of his child, withdrew and went into another room. Arista- 
goras quitted Sparta for good, not being able to discourse any 
more concerning the road wLich led up to the king. 

52. Now the true account of the road in question is the 
following: — Royal stations^ exist along its whole length, and 
excellent caravanserais; and throughout, it traverses an in- 
habited tract, and is free from danger. In Lydia and Phrygia 
there are twenty stations within a distance of 94^ parasangs. 
On leaving Phrygia the Halys has to be crossed; and here are 
gates through which you must needs pass ere you can traverse 

1 By “ royal stations ” are to be understood the abodes of the king's 
“ couriers," who conveyed despatches from their own station to the next, 
and returned (infra, viu. 98). 
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the stream. A strong force guards this post. When you have 
made the passage, and are come into Cappadocia, 28 stations and 
104 parasangs bring you to the borders of Cilicia, where the road 
passes through two sets of gates, at each of which there is a 
guard posted. Leaving these behind, you go on through Cilicia, 
where you find three stations in a distance of 15 J parasangs. 
The boundary between Cilicia and Armenia is the river 
Euphrates, which it is necessary to cross in boats. In Armenia 
the resting-places are 15 in number, and the distance is 56 J 
parasangs. There is one place where a guard is posted. Four 
large streams intersect this district, all of which have to be 
crossed by means of boats. The first of these is the Tigris; the 
second and the third have both of them the same name,^ though 
they are not only different rivers, but do not even run from the 
same place. P'or the one which I have called the first of the 
two has its source in Armenia, while the other flows afterwards 
out of the country of the Maticnians. The fourth of the streams 
is called the Gyndes, and this is the river which Cyrus dispersed 
by digging for it three hundred and sixty channels. Leaving 
Armenia and entering the Matienian country, you have four 
stations; these passed you find yourself in Cissia, where eleven 
stations and 42 J parasangs bring you to another navigable 
stream, the Choaspes, on the banks of which the city of Susa is 
built. Thus the entire number of the stations is raised to one 
hundred and eleven; and so many are in fact the resting-places 
that one finds between Sardis and Susa. 

53. If then the royal road be measured aright, and the para- 
sang equals, as it does, thirty furlongs,'"^ the whole distance 
from Sardis to the palace of Memnon (as it is called), amounting 
thus to 450 parasangs, would be 13,500 furlongs. Travelling 
then at the rate of 150 furlongs a day,^ one will take exactly 
ninety days to perform the journey. 

54. Thus when Aristagoras the Milesian told Cleomenes the 

* Undoubtedly the two Zabs, the Greater and the Lesser. 

* What Herodotus here =‘tatcs is exactly true of the two Zabs. 

* Supra, ii. 6. This was the ordinary estimate ot the Greeks. Strabo, 
however, tells us that it was not universally agreed upon, since there were 
some who considered the parasang b) equal 40, and others 60 stades. The 
truth is, that the ancient parasang, like the modern farsakh, was originally 
a measure of time (an hour), not a measure of distance. In passing from 
the one meaning to the other, it came to mark a different length in different 
places, according to the nature ot the country traversed. 

* Herodotus takes here the rate at which an army would be likely to 
move. Elsewhere (iv. loi) he reckons the journey of the ordinary pedes- 
trian at 200 stades (about 23 miles). 
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Xacedaemonian that it was a three months’ journey from the sea 
up to the king, he said no more than the truth. The exact 
distance (if any one desires still greater accuracy) is somewhat 
more; for the journey from Ephesus to Sardis must be added to 
the foregoing account; and this will make the whole distance 
between the Greek Sea and Susa (or the city of Memnon, as it 
is called 14,040 furlongs; since Ephesus is distant from Sardis 
540 furlongs. This would add three days to the three months’ 
journey. 

55. When Aristagoras left Sparta he hastened to Athens, 
which had got quit of its tyrants in the way that I will now 
describe. After the death of Hipparchus (the son of Pisistratus, 
and brother of the tyrant Hippias), who, in spite of the clear 
warning he had received concerning his fate in a dream, was 
slain by Harmodius and Aristogeiton (men both of the race of 
the Gephyrjeans), the oppression of the Athenians continued by 
the space of four years; ^ and they gained nothing, but were 
worse used than before. 

56. Now the dream of Hipparchus was the following: — The 
night before the Panathenaic festival, he thought he saw in his 
sleep a tall and beautiful man, who stood over him, and read him 
the following riddle : — 

** Bear thou unbearable woes with the all-bearing heart of a lion; 

Never, be sure, shall wTong-doer escape the reward of WTong- doing.” 

As soon as day dawned he sent and submitted his dream to the 
interpreters, after which he offered the averting sacrifices, and 
then went and led the procession in which he perished. 

57. The family of the Gephyraeans, to which the murderers 
of Hipparchus belonged, accoring to their own account, came 
originally from Erctria. My inquiries, however, have made it 
clear to me that they are in reality Phoenicians, descendants of 
those who came with Cadmus into the country now called 
Boeotia. Here they received for their portion the district of 
Tanagra, in which they afterwards dwelt. On their expulsion 
from this country by tlxe Boeotians (which happened some time 

^ The fable of Memnon is one of those in which it is difficult to disc<jver 
any germs of truth. The earliest author who is known to have connected 
Me.mnon with Susa is iKsohylus, who made his mother a Cissian woman. 
It is clear, however, that by the time of Herodotus, the story that he built 
Susa, or its great palace, was generally accepted in Greece. Perhaps the 
adoption of this account may be regarded as indicating some knowledge 
of the ethnic connection which really existed between Ethiopia and Susiana. 

* Prom B.c. 514 to B.c. 510. . 
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after that of the Cadmeians from the same parts by the 
Argives they took refuge at Athens. The Athenians received 
them among their citizens upon set terms, whereby they were 
excluded from a number of privileges which are not worth 
mentioning. ^ 

58: Now the Phoenicians who came with Cadmus, and to 
whom the Gephyrjei belonged, introduced into Greece upon 
their arrival a great variety of arts, among the rest that of 
writing,^ whereof the Greeks till then had, as 1 think, been 
ignorant. And originally they shaped their letters exactly like 
all the other Phoenicians, but afterwards, in course of time, they 
changed by degrees their language, and together with it the form 
likewise of their characters. Now the Greeks who dwelt about 
those parts at that time were chiefly the lonians. The Phoe- 
nician letters were accordingly adopted by them, but with some 
variation in the shape of a few, and so they arrived at the 
present use, still calling the letters Phoenician, as justice required, 
after the name of those who were the first to introduce them 
into Greece. Paper rolls also were called from of old “ parch- 
ments by the lonians, because formerly when paper was 
scarce they used, instead, the skins of sheep and goats — on 
wliich material many of the barbarians are even now wont to 
write. ^ 

59. I myself saw Cadmeian characters^ engraved upon some 
tripods in the temple of Apollo Ismenias ® in Boeotian ® Thebes, 
most of them shaped like the Ionian. One of the tripods has 
the inscription following: — 

“ Me did Amphitryon place, from the far Teleboans coming.” 

This would be about the age of Laius, the son of Labdacus, the 
son of Polydorus, the son of Cadmus. 

^ Herodotus alludes here to the legend of the Epigoni. 

* Homer (II. vi. 168) shows that in his time the Greeks wrote on folding 
wooden tablets. [See n. on tJiat passage, in my ed. of Homer, \H) 1 . i. — 
E. H. B.1 

' ® This is a remarkable statement. Among the ” barbarians ” alluded to, 
we may assume the Persians to be included. Stone and clay seem to have 
been the common material in Asswia and Babylonia; wood, leather, and 
paper in Egypt; the bark of trees and linen in Italy; stone, wood, and 
metal among the Jews. Parchment seems never to have been much used, 
even by the Greeks, till the time of Eumenes II. (b.c. r97-i5q). 

* The old Greek letters, like the Phoenician, were written from right to 

left. They continued to be so written till a late time on vases; but this 
appears to have been then merely the imitation of an old fashion; for 
already, in the age of Psammetiebus, the seventh century d.c., inscriptions 
were written from left to right. * Cf. i. 52. 

* Bcpotian Thebes is here distinguished from Egyptian. 
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60. Another of the tripods has this legend in the hexameter 
measure : — 

“ I to far-shooting Phoabus was offered by Scsbus the boxer, 

When he had won at the games — a wondrous beautiful offering.” 

This might be Scscus, the son of Hippocoon; ^ and the tripod, if 
dedicated by liim, and not by another of the same name, would 
belong to the time of CEdipus, the son of Laius. 

61. The third tripod has also an inscription in hexameters, 
which runs thus: — 

“ King Laodamas gave this tripod to far-seeing Plioebus, 

When he was set on the throne — a wondrous beautiful offering.” 

It was in the reign of this Laodamas, the son of Eteocles, that 
the Cadmeians were driven by the Argives out of their conn try ,* 
and found a shelter with the Encheieans.^ The Gephyrieans at 
that time remained in the country, but afterwards they retired 
before the Bceotians, and took refuge at Athens, where they 
have a number of temples for their separate use, which the 
other Athenians are not allowed to enter — among the rest, one 
of Achaean Ceres, in whose honour they likewise celebrate 
special orgies. 

62. Having thus related the dream which Hipparchus saw, 
and traced the descent of the Geph)n'jeans, the family whereto 
his murderers belonged, I must proceed with the matter whereof 
I was intending before to speak; to wit, the way in which the 
Athenians got quit of their tyrants. Upon the death of Hippar- 
chus, Hippias, who was king, grew harsh towards the Athenians; 
and the Alcmjconidie,^ an Athenian family which had been 
banished by the Pisistratid?e,^ joined the other exiles, and en- 
deavoured to procure their own return, and to free Athens, by 
force. They seized and fortified ]u»eipsydrium above Paeonia, 
and tried to gain their object by arms ; but great disasters befell 
them, and their purpose remained unaccomplished. They 
therefore resolved to shrink from no contrivance that might 
bring them success; and accordingly they contracted with the 

^Hippocoon was the brother ot Tyndareus and Icarion. Assisted by 
his twelve sons, he drove his two bi others from Lacedaemon. Afterwards 
HejTcules slew him and his sons, and restored Tyndareus. 

* Laodamas succeeded his lather Eteocles upon the throne of Thebes. 

The Enchcleaus were an Illyrian tribe. 

*Vide infra, vi. 125- 1 31, where the earlier history of the Alcmseonidae 
is given. 

* That is by Pisistratus himself, who is included among the Pisistratids 
Ivide supra, i. 64). 
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Amphictyons to build the temple which now stands at Delphi, 
but which in those days did not exist.^ Having done this, they 
proceeded, being men of great wealth and members of an 
ancient and distinguished family, to build the temple much more 
magnificently than the plan obliged them. Besides other im- 
provements, instead of the coarse stone whereof by the con- 
tract the temple was to have been constructed, they made the 
facings of Parian marble. 

63. These same men, if we may believe the Athenians, during 
their stay at Delphi persuaded the Pythoness by a bribe ^ to 
tell the Spartans, whenever any of them came to consult the 
oracle, either on their own private affairs or on the business of 
the state, that they must free Athens. So the Lacedaemonians, 
when they found no answer ever returned to them but this, sent 
at last Anchimolius, the son of Aster — a man of note among 
their citizens — ^at the head of an army against Athens, with 
orders to drive out the Pisistratidae, albeit they were bound to 
them by the closest ties of friendship. For they esteemed the 
things of heaven more highly than the things of men. The 
troops went by sea and were conveyed in transports. Anchi- 
molius brought them to an anchorage at Phalerum; ® and there 
the men disembarked. But the Pisistratidae, who had previous 
knowledge of their intentions, had sent to Thessaly, between 
which country and Athens there was an alliance,^ with a re- 
quest for aid. The Thessalians, in reply to their entreaties, 
sent them by a public vote looo horsemen,^ under the command 
of their king, Cineas, who was a Coniiean. When this help 
came, the Pisistratidae laid their plan accordingly: they cleared 
the whole plain about Phalerum so as to make it fit lor the 
movements of cavalry, and then charged the enemy’s camp with 
their horse, which fell with such fury upon the Lacediemonians 
ns to kill numbers, among the rest Anchimolius, the general, 
and to drive the remainder to their ships. Such was the fate of 
the first army sent from Lacedaemon, and the tomb of Anchi- 

’ The old temple had been burnt (vide supra, li. 180). 

* The Delphic oracle is again bribed by Cleomenes, infra, vi. 66. 

® Phalerum is the most ancient, as it is the most natural, harbour of 
Athens. It is nearer than Piraeus to the city. The Piraeus seems not to 
have been used as a port until the time of Pericles. 

* As Boeotia is found generally on the Spartan, so Thessaly appears on 
the Athenian side. Mutual jealousy of Boeotia would appear to be the 
chief ground of the alliance. 

® The country was favourable for pastiurage; and Thessalian horses were 
of special excellency (vide infra, vii. 196). 
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molius may be seen to this day in Attica; it is at Alopecae 
(Foxtown), near the temple of Hercules in Cynosargos.^ 

64. Afterwards, the Lacedaemonians despatched a larger force 
against Athens, which they put under the command of Cleo- 
menes, son of Anaxandridas, one of their kings. These troops 
were not sent by sea, but marched by the mainland. When 
they were come into Attica, their first encounter was with the 
Thessalian horse, which they shortly put to flight, killing above 
forty men; the remainder made good their escape, and fled 
straight to Thessaly. Cleomenes proceeded to the city, and, 
with the aid of such of the Athenians as wished for freedom, 
besieged the tyrants, who had shut themselves up in the 
Pelasgic fortress. ^ 

65. And now there had been small chance of the Pisistratidae 
falling into the hands of the Spartans, who did not even design 
to sit down before the place, ^ which had moreover been well 
provisioned beforehand with stores both of meat and drink, — 
nay, it is likely that after a few days^ blockade the Lacedae- 
monians would have quitted Attica altogether, and gone back 
to Sparta, — had not an event occurred most unlucky for the be- 
sieged, and most advantageous for the besiegers. The children 
of the Pisistratidae were made prisoners, as they were being 
removed out of the country. By this calamity all their plans 
were deranged, and — as the ransom of their children — they con- 
sented to the demands of the Athenians, and agreed within five 
days’ time to quit Attica. Accordingly they soon afterwards 
left the country, and withdrew to Sigeum on the Scamander,^ 
after reigning thirty-six years over the Athenians. By descent 
they were Pylians, of the family of the Neleids,^ to which 
Codrus and Melanthus likewise belonged, men who in former 
times from foreign settlers became kings of Athens. And hence 
it was that Hippocrates ® came to think of calling his son Pisis- 

' Vide infra, vi. 116. * That is, the Acropolis. 

* Aware, apparently, of their inability to conduct sieges (vide infra, ix. 
70). That the acropolis was not at this time vt^ry strong appears from 
the account of its siege by Xerxes (viii. 52, 53). It was afterwards fortified 
by Cimon. 

* Vide infra, ch, 94, 05. 

® The tale went, that Melanthus (the fifth in descent from the Homeric 
Nestor, son of Neleus, and king of Pylos), was king of Messenia at the time 
of the return of the Heraclid®. Being expelled, he sought a refuge in 
Attica, where he was kindly received, and even placed upon the throne — 
Thymoetes, the existing monarch, being forced to abdicate in his favour. 
This will explain the terms ** Pylians *' and “ Neleids.” 

* Supra, i. 59, 
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tratus: he named hiiy after the Pisistratus who was a son of 
Nestor. Such then was the mode in which the Athenians got 
quit of their tyrants. What they did and suffered worthy of 
note from the time when they gained their freedom until the 
revolt of Ionia from King Darius, and the coming of Aristagoras 
to Athens with a request that the Athenians would lend the 
lonians aid, I shall now proceed to relate. 

66. The power of Athens had been great before; but, now 
that the tyrants were gone, it became greater than ever. The 
chief authority was lodged with two persons, Clisthenes, of the 
family of the Alcmaeonids, who is said to have been the per- 
suader of the Pythoness,^ and Isagoras, the son of Tisander, 
who belonged to a noble house, but whose pedigree I am not 
able to trace further. Howbeit his kinsmen offer sacrifice to 
the Carian Jupiter. These two men strove together for the 
mastery; and Clisthenes, finding himself the weaker, called to 
his aid the common people. Hereupon, instead of the four 
tribes ^ among which the Athenians had been divided hitherto, 
Clisthenes made ten tribes, and parcelled out the Athenians 
among them. He likewise changed the names of the tribes ; for 
whereas they had till now been called after Geleon, iEgicores, 
Argades, and Hoples, the four sons of Ion, Clisthenes set these 
names aside, and called his tribes after certain other heroes, all 
of whom were native, except Ajax. Ajax was associated because, 
although a foreigner, he was a neighbour and an ally of Athens.® 

67. My belief is that in acting thus he did but imitate his 
maternal grandfather, Clisthenes, king of Sicyon.^ This king, 
when he was at war with Argos, put an end to the contests of 
the rhapsodists at Sicyon, because in the Homeric poems Argos 
and the Argives were so constantly the theme of song. He 
likewise conceived the wish to drive Adrastus, the son of Talaiis, 
out of his country,® seeing that .he was an Argive hero. For 
Adrastus had a shrine at Sicyon, which yet stands in the 
market-place of the town. Clisthenes therefore went to Delphi, 
and asked the oracle if he might expel Adrastus. To this the 
Pythoness is reported to have answ'ered — “Adrastus is the 
Sicyonians’ king, but thou art only a robber.” So when the 

^ Supra, ch. 62. 

* That is, the ancient hereditary tribes of Attica. 

® Ajax was the tutelary hero of Salamis (vide infra, viii. 64 and 12 1). 

•Concerning this king, see below, vi. 126. 

® Adrastus, king of -/Ugos, and leader of the first (mythic) attack upon 
Thebes, was worshipped as a hero in several places. 
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god would not grant his request, he went home and began to 
think how he might contrive to make Adrastus withdraw of his 
own accord. After a while he hit upon a plan which he thought 
would succeed. He sent envoys to Thebes in Boeotia, and in- 
formed the Thebans that he wished to bring Mclanippus,^ the 
son of Astacus, to Sicyon. The Thebans consenting, Clisthenes 
carried Melanippus back with him, assigned him a precinct 
within the government-house, and built him a shrine there in 
the safest and strongest part. The reason for his so doing 
(which I must not forbear to mention) was, because Melanippus 
was Adrastus’ great enemy, having slain both his brother 
Mecistes and his son-in-law Tydeus.^ Clisthenes, after assigning 
the precinct to Melanippus, took away from Adrastus the sacri- 
fices and festivals wherewith he had till then been honoured, 
and transferred them to his adversary. Hitherto the Sicyonians 
had paid extraordinary honours to Adrastus, because the country 
had belonged to Polybus,^ and Adrastus was Polybus’ daughter’s 
son ; whence it came to pass that Polybus, dying childless, left 
Adrastus his kingdom. Besides other ceremonies, it had been 
their wont to honour Adrastus with tragic choruses, which they 
assigned to him rather than Bacchus, on account of his calamities. 
Clisthenes now^ gave the choruses to Bacchus, transferring to 
Melanippus the rest of the sacred rites. 

68, Such w'ere his doings in the matter of Adrastus. With 
respect to the Dorian tribes, not choosing the Sicyonians to 
have the same tribes as the Argives, he changed all the old 
names for new ones; and here he took special occasion to mock 
the Sicyonians, for he drew his new names from the words 

pig/’ and “ ass,” adding thereto the usual tribe-endings; only 
in the case of his owm tribe he did nothing of the sort, but gave 
them a name drawn from his own kingly office. For he called 
his own tribe the Archelai, or Rulers, while the others he named 
Hyatae, or Pig-folk, Oneatae, or Ass-folk, and Choereatse, or 
Swine-folk. The Sicyonians kept these names, not only during 
the reign of Clisthenes, but even after his death, by the space 
of sixty years: then, however, they took counsel together, and 
changed to the well-known names of Hyllaeans, Pamphylians, 

^ A statue of Melanippus is probably intended. See below, ch. 80. 

* Melanippus, the son of Astacus, is mentioned among the defenders of 
Thebes by Pherecydes (Fr. 51) and Apollodorus. He is said to have lost 
his own life at the siege, being slain by Amphiaraus. 

* Polybus was king of Corinth, and Sicyon was included in his dominions. 
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and Dymanatie, taking at the same time, as a fourth name, the 
title of iEgialeans, from iEgialeus the son of Adrastus.^ 

69. Thus had Clisthenes the Sicyonian done.^ The Athenian 
Clisthenes, who was grandson by the mother’s side of the other, 
and had been named after him, resolved, from contempt (as I 
believe) of the lonians, that his tribes should not he the same 
as theirs ; and so followed the pattern set him by his namesake 
of Sicyon. Having brought entirely over to his own side the 
common people of Athens, whom he had before disdained, he 
gave all the tribes new names, and made the number greater 
than formerly ; instead of the four phylarchs he established ten; 
he likewise placed ten demcs in each of the tribes ; and he was, 
now that the common people took his part, very much more 
powerhil than his adversaries. 

70. Isagoras in his turn lost ground ; and therefore, to counter- 
plot his enemy, he ('ailed in Cleomenes the Lacedaimonian, who 
had already, at the time when he was besieging the Pisistratidse, 
made a contract of friendship with him. A charge is even 
brought against Cleomenes that he was on terms of too great 
familiarity with Isagoras’s wife. At this time the first thing that 
he did, was to send a herald and require that Clisthtmes, and a 
large number of Athenians besides, whom he called “ The 
Accursed,” should leave Athens. This message he sent at the 
suggestion of Isagoras: for in the atlair referred to, the blood- 
guiltiness lay on the Alcrn'cconidai and their j)artisans, while he 
and lus friends were quite clear of it. 

71. The way in which “ The Accursed ” at Athens got their 
name, was the following. There was a certain Athenian called 
Cylon, a victor at the Olympic gam(is, who aspired to the 
sovereignty, and aided by a number of his companions, who were 
of the same age with himself, made an attempt to seize the 
citadel. But the attack failed; and Cylon became a suppliant 
at the image. Plereupon the Heads of the Naucraries, who at 
that time bore rule in Athens, induced the fugitives to remove 

^ i^igialeans was the ancient name of the primitive Irmians of this tract 

* Clisthenes was the youngest of three brothers, and had therefore, in 
the natural course of things, little hope of the succession. Mymri, however, 
his eldest brother, having been guilty of adultery with the wife of Isodemus 
the second brother, Clisthenes persuaded the latter to revenge himself 
by slaying the adulterer. He then represented to him that he could not 
reign alone, as it was impossible for him to offer the sacrifices; and was 
admitted as joint king on this account. Finally, he had Isodemus persuaded 
to go into voluntary exile for a year, in order to purge his pollution; and 
during his absence made himself sole kmg. 
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by a promise to spare their lives. Nevertheless ^ey were all 
slain; and the blame was laid on the Alcm®onidae. All this 
happened before the time of Pisistratus. 

72. When the message of Cleomenes arrived, requiring Clis- 
thenes and “ The Accursed ” to quit the city, Clisthenes departed 
of his own accord. Cleomenes, however, notwithstanding his 
departure, came to Athens, with a small band of followers; and 
on his arrival sent into banishment seven hundred Athenian 
families, which were pointed out to him by Isagoras. Succeed- 
ing here, he next endeavoured to dissolve the council, and to put 
the government into the hands of three hundred of the partisans 
of that leader. But the council resisted, and refused to obey 
his orders; whereupon Cleomenes, Isagoras, and their followers 
took possession of the citadel. Here they were attacked by the 
rest of the Athenians, who took the side of the council, and were 
besieged for the space of two days: on the third day they 
accepted terms, being allowed — at least such of them as were 
Lacedjemonians — to quit the country. And so the word which 
came to Cleomenes received its fulfilment. For when he first 
went up into the citadel, meaning to seize it, just as he was 
entering the sanctuary of the goddess, in order to question her, 
the priestess arose from her throne, before he had passed the 
doors, and said — “ Stranger from Lacedaemon, depart hence, 
and presume not to enter the holy place — it is not lawful for a 
Dorian to set foot there. But he answ^ered, “ Oh ! woman, I 
am not a Dorian, but an Achaean.’’ ^ Slighting this warning, 
Cleomenes made his attempt, and so he was forced to retire, 
together with his Lacedaemonians.^ The rest were cast into 
prison by the Athenians, and condemned to die, — among them 
Timasitheus the Delphian, of whose prowess and courage I 
have great things which I could tell. 

73. So these men died in prison. The Athenians directly 
afterwards recalled Clisthenes, and the seven hundred families 
which Cleomenes had driven out; and, further, they sent envoys 
to Sardis, to make an alliance with the Persians, for they knew 
that war would follow with Cleomenes and the Lacedaemonians. 
When the ambassadors reached Sardis and delivered their 
message, Artaphemes, son of Hystaspes, who was at that time 
governor of the place, inquired of them “ who they were, and in 

' The Heraclidas were, according to the unanimous tradition, the old 
royal family of the Peloponnese. 

• The Athenians always cherished a lively recollection of this triumph 
over their great rivals. [Cf. Aristoph. Lysist, 271 sqq. — E. H. B.] 
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what part the world they dwelt/ that they wanted to become 
allies of the Persians ? ” The messengers told him ; upon which 
he answered them shortly — that “ if the Athenians chose to give 
earth and water to King Darius, he would conclude an alliance 
with them; but if not, they might go home again.” After con- 
sulting together, the envoys, anxious to form the alliance, 
accepted the terms; but on their return to Athens, they fell 
into deep disgrace on account of their compliance. 

74. Meanwliile Cleomenes, who considered himself to have 
been insulted by the Athenians both in virord and deed, was 
drawing a force together from all parts of the Pcloponnese, 
without informing any one of his object; which was to revenge 
himself on the Athenians, and to establish Isagoras, who had 
escaped with him from the citadel,^ as despot of Athens. Accord- 
ingly, w’ith a large army, he invaded the district of Eleusis,^ 
while the Boeotians, who had concerted measures with him, took 
(Enoe and Hysiae,'^ two country towns upon the frontier ; and 
at the same time the Chalcidcans,^ on another side, plundered 
divers places in Attica. The Athenians, notwithstanding that 
danger threatened them from every quarter, put off all thought 
of the Boeotians and Chalcideans till a future time, and marched 
against the Peloponnesians, who were at Eleusis. 

75. As the two hosts w(*.re about to engage, first of all the 
Corintliians, bethinking themselves that they were perpetrating 
a wrong, changed their minds, and drew off from the main army. 
Then Demaratus, son of Ariston, who was himself king of 
Sparta and joint- leader of the expedition, and who till now had 
liad no sort of quarrel with Cleomenes, followed their example. 
On account of this rupture between the kings, a law was passed 
at Sparta, forbidding both monarchs to go out together with 
the army, as had been the custom hitherto. The law also 
provided, that, as one of the kings was to be left behind, one 
of the Tyndaridae should also remain at home; whereas hitherto 
both had accompanied the expeditions, as auxiliaries. So when 
the rest of the allies saw that the Lacedaemonian kings were not 
of one mind, and that the Corinthian troops had quitted their 
post, they likewise drew off and departed. 

^ Vide supra, i. 153, and infra, ch. 105. 

* Disguised, probably as^ a Spartan. 

® Eleusis was the key to Attica on the south. 

* Hysiae lay on the north side of Citbaeron, in the plain of the Asopus. 

‘ Chalcis had been one of the most important cities in Greece. It was 
said to have been originally a colony from Athens. It is the modern 
EgripOy or Negropont. 
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76. This was the fourth time that the Dorians had invaded 
Attica : twice they came as enemies, and twice they came to do 
good service to the Athenian people. Their first invasion took 
place at the period when they founded Megara, and is rightly 
placed in the reign of Codrus at Athens; the second and third 
occasions were when they came from Sparta to drive out the 
Pisistratidae ; the fourth was the present attack, when Cleomenes, 
at the head of a Peloponnesian army, entered at Eleusis. Thus 
the Dorians had now four times invaded Attica. 

77. So when the Spartan army had broken up from its quarters 
thus ingloriously, the Athenians, wishing to revenge themselves, 
piarched first against the Chalcideans. The Boeotians, how- 
ever, advancing to the aid of the latter as far as the Euripus, 
the Athenians thought it best to attack them first. A battle 
was fought accordingly; and the Athenians gained a veiy^ 
complete victoiy, killing a vast number of the enemy, and 
taking seven hundred of them alive. After this, on the very 
same day, they crossed into Eubcea, and engaged the Chalci- 
deans with the like success; whereupon they left lour thousand 
settlers ^ upon the lands of the Hippobota‘,^ — which is the name 
the Chalcideans give to their rich men. All the Chalcidean 
prisoners whom they took were put in irons, and kept for a 
long time in close confinement, as likewise were the Boeotians, 
until the ransom asked for them was paid; and this the 
Athenians fixed at two minae the man. The chains wherewith 
they were fettered tlie Athenians suspended in their citadel; 
where they were still to be seen in my day, hanging against the 
wall scorched by the Median flames,® opposite the chapel which 
faces the west. The Athenians made an offering of the tenth 
part of the ransom-money: and expended it on the brazen 
chariot drawn by four steeds, which stands on the left hand 

1 Literally, “ allotment- holders ■ These allotment- holders 

are to be carefully distinguished from the ordinary colonists (diroiKoi), 
who went out to find themselves a home wherever they might be able to 
settle, and who retamed but a very slight coiuiection with the mt)ther- 
country. The cleruchs were a military garrison planted in a conquered 
territory, the best portions of which were given to them. They continued 
Athenian subjects, and retained their full rights as Athenian citizens, 
occupying a position closely analogous to that of the Roman coloni in the 
carher times. 

“ The Chalcidean Hippobotae, or “ horse-keepers,” were a wealthy 
aristocracy and correspond to the knights (iirveTt) of most Grecian states, 
and the ” equites,” or “ celeres,” of the Romans. In early times wealth 
is measured by the ability to maintain a horse, or horses. 

^ Infra, viii. 53- 
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immediately that one enters the gateway ^ of the citadel. The 
inscription runs as follows: — 

** Whea Chalcis and Baeotia dared her might, 
aAthens subdued their pride in valorous fight; 

Gave bonds for insults; and, the ransom paid, 

From the full tenths these steeds for Pallas made.” 

78. Thus did the Athenians increase in strength. And it is 
plain enough, not from this instance only, but from many every- 
where, that freedom is an excellent thing; since even the Atlie- 
nians, who, while they continued under the rule of tyrants, were 
not a whit more valiant than any of their neighbours, no sooner 
shook off the yoke than they became decidedly the first of all. 
'Fhese things show that, while undergoing oppression, they let 
themselves be beaten, since then they worked for a master; 
but so soon as they got their freedom, each man was eager to 
do the best he could for himself. So fared it now with the 
Athenians. 

79. Meanwhile the Thebans, who longed to be revenged on 
the Athenians, had sent to the oracle, and been told by the 
Pythoness that of their own strength they would be unable to 
accomplish their wish : they must lay the matter,’^ she said, 
“ before the many-voiced, and ask the aid of those nearest them.’’ 
The messengers, therefore, on their return, called a meeting, and 
laid the answer of the oracle before the people, who no sooner 
heard the advice to “ ask the aid of those nearest them ” than 
they exclaimed, — “ What! are not they who dwell the nearest 
to us the men of Tanagra, of Coronaea, and Thespiae.^ Yet these 
men always fight on our side, and have aided us with a good 
heart all through the war. Of what use is it to ask them? 
But maybe this is not the true meaning of the oracle.” 

80. As they were thus discoursing one with another, a certain 
man, informed of the debate, cried out, — “ Methinks that I 
understand what course the oracle would recommend to us. 
Asopus, they say, had two daughters, Thebe and Egina. The 
god means that, as these two were sisters, we ought to ask the 
Eginetans to lend us aid.” As no one was able to hit on any 
better explanation, the Thebans forthwith sent messengers to 
Egina, and, according to the advice of the oracle, asked their 
aid, as the people “ nearest to them.” In answer to this petition 
the Eginetans said, that they would give them the ^Eacidae for 
helpers. 

1 The great Propyl<Ba, the most magnificent of the works of Pericles. 
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81. The Thebans now, relying on the assistance of the ^acidse, 
ventured to renew the war; but they met with so rough a 
reception, that they resolved to send to the Eginetans again, 
returning the ^Eacidae, and beseeching them to send some men 
instead. The Eginetans, who were at that time a most flourish- 
ing people, elated with their greatness, and at the same time 
calling to mind their ancient feud with Athens,^ agreed to lend 
the Thebans aid, and forthwith went to war with the Athenians, 
without even giving them notice by a herald. The attention of 
these latter being engaged by the struggle with the Boeotians, 
t|ie Eginetans in their ships of war made descents upon Attica, 
plundered Phalerum,^ and ravaged a vast number of the town- 
ships upon the sea-board, whereby the Athenians suffered very 
grievous damage. 

82. The ancient feud between the Bginetans and Athenians 
arose out of the following circumstances. Once upon a time the 
land of Epidaurus would bear no crops; and the Epidaurians 
sent to consult the oracle of Delphi concerning their affliction. 
The answer bade them set up the images of Damia and Auxesia, 
and promised them better fortune when that should be done. 
“ Shall the images be made of bronze or stone ? ” the PJpidaurians 
asked; but the Pythoness replied, Of neither: but let them 
be made of the garden olive.’' * Then the Epidaurians sent to 
Athens and asked leave to cut olive wood in Attica, believing 
the Athenian olives to be the holiest; or, according to others, 
because there were no olives at that time anyw’here else in all 
the world but at Athens."* The Athenians answered that they 
would give them leave, but on condition of their bringing offer- 
ings year by year to Minerva Polias and to Erechtheus.® The 
Epidaurians agreed, and having obtained what they wanted, 
made the images of olive wood, and set them up in their own 

' Related in the next chapter. 

* The port of Athens at the time. 

® Statues in wood preceded those in stone and bronze. The material 
■suited a ruder state of the arts. 

* This is, of course, not true, for the olive had been cultivated m the east 
from a very remote antiquity. (Deuteronomy vi. ii; viii. 8, etc.) It is, 
however, very hkely that the ohve may have been introduced into Attica 
from Asia, before it was known to the rest of Greece. 

* By “ Minerva Polias " we arc to understand the Minerva who presided 
over the city (ir6Xis). Her temple in later times was a portion of the build- 
ing known to the Athenians by the general name of Erechtheium, which 
•stood on the north side of the Acropolis, nearly opposite the spot afterwards 
occupied by the Parthenon. 
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country. Henceforth their land bore its crops; and they duly 
paid the Athenians what had been agreed upon. 

83. Anciently, and even down to the time when this took 
place, the Eginetans were in all things subject to the Epidaurians,. 
and had to cross over to Epidaurus for the trial of all suits in 
which they were engaged one with another. After this, how* 
ever, the Eginetans built themselves ships, and, growing proud, 
revolted from the Epidaurians. Having thus come to be at 
enmity with them, the Eginetans, who were masters of the sea, 
ravaged Epidaurus, and even carried off these very images of 
Damia and Auxesia, which they set up in their own country, in 
the interior, at a place called (Ea, about twenty furlongs from 
their city. This done, they fixed a worship for the images, 
which consisted in part of sacrifices, in part of female satiric 
choruses ; while at the same time they appointed certain men 
to furnish the choruses, ten for each goddess. These choruses 
did not abuse men, but only the women of the country. Holy 
orgies of a similar kind were in use also among the Epidaurians, 
and likewise another sort of holy orgies, whereof it is not lawful 
to speak. 

84. After the robbery of the images the Epidaurians ceased to 
make the stipulated payments to the Athenians, wherefore the 
Athenians sent to Epidaurus to remonstrate. But the Epi- 
daurians proved to them that they were not guilty of any 
wrong: — “ While the images continued in their country,” they 
said, “ they had duly paid the offerings according to the agree- 
ment; now that the images had been taken from them, they 
were no longer under any obligation to pay: the Athenians 
should make their demand of the Eginetans, in whose possession 
the figures now w^re.” Upon this the Athenians sent to Egina, 
and demanded the images back; but the Eginetans answered 
that the Athenians had nothing whatever to do with them. 

85. After this the Athenians relate that they sent a trireme 
to Egina with certain citizens on board, and that these men, 
who bore commission from the state, landed in Egina, and 
sought to take the images away, considering them to be their 
own, inasmuch as they were made of their wood. And first 
they endeavoured to wrench them from their pedestals, and so 
carry them off; but failing herein, they in the next place tied 
ropes to them, and set to work to try if they could haul them 
down. In the midst of their hauling suddenly there was a 
thunderclap, and with the thunderclap an earthquake; and the 
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crew of the trireme were forthwith seized with madness, and, 
like enemies, began to kill one another; until at last there was 
but one left, who returned alone to Phalerum. 

86. Such is the account given by the Athenians. The Eginc- 
tans deny that there was only a single vessel: — “ Had there been 
only one,” they say, “ or no more than a few, they would easily 
have repulsed the attack, even if they had had no fleet at all; 
but the Athenians came against them with a large number of 
ships, wherefore they gave way, and did not hazard a battle.” 
They do not however explain clearly whether it was from a con- 
viction of their own inferiority at sea that they yielded, or 
whether it was for the purpose of doing that which in fact they 
did. Their account is that the Athenians, disembarking from 
their ships, when they found that no resistance was offered, 
made for the statues, and failing to wrench them from their 
pedestals, tied ropes to them and began to haul. Then, they 
say, — and some people will perhaps believe them, though I for 
my part do not, — the two statues, as they were being dragged 
and hauled, fell down both upon their knees; in which attitude 
they still remain. Such, according to them, was the conduct of 
the Athenians ; they meanwhile, having learnt beforehand what 
was intended, had prevailed on the Argives to hold themselves 
in readiness; and the Athenians accordingly were but just 
landed on their coasts when the Argives came to their aid. 
Secretly and silently they crossed over from Epidaurus, and, 
before the Athenians were aware, cut off their retreat to their 
ships, and fell upon them; and the thunder came exactly at 
that moment, and the earthquake with it. 

87. The Argives and the Eginetans both agree in giving this 
account; and the Athenians themselves acknowledge that but 
one of their men returned alive to Attica. According to the 
Argives, he escaped from the battle in which the rest of the 
Athenian troops were destroyed by them. According to the 
Athenians, it was the god who destroyed their troops ; and even 
this one man did not escape, for he perished in the following 
manner. When he came back to Athens, bringing word of the 
calamity, the wives of those who had been sent out on the 
expedition took it sorely to heart, that he alone should have 
survived the slaughter of all the rest ; — they therefore crowded 
round the man, and struck him with the brooches by which 
their dresses were fastened — each, as she struck, asking him, 
where he had left her husband. And the man died in this way. 
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The Athenians thought the deed of the women more horrible 
even than the fate of the troops ; as however they did not know 
how else to punish them, they changed their dress and com- 
pelled them to wear the costume of the lonians. Till this time 
the Athenian women had worn a Dorian dress, shaped nearly 
like that which prevails at Corinth. Henceforth they were 
made to wear the linen tunic, which does not require brooches.^ 

88. In very truth, however, this dress is not originally Ionian, 
but Carian ; for anciently the Greek women all wore the costume 
which is now called the Dorian. It is said further that the 
Argives and Eginetans made it a custom, on this same account, 
for their women to wear brooches half as large again as formerly, 
and to offer brooches rather than anything else in the temple of 
these goddesses. They also forbade the bringing of anything 
Attic into the temple, were it even a jar of earthen ware ,2 and 
made a law that none but native drinking vessels should be used 
there in time to come. From this early age to my own day the 
Argive and Eginctan women have always continued to wear 
their brooches larger than formerly, through hatred of the 
Athenians. 

89. Such then was the origin of the feud which existed 
between the Eginetans and the Athenians. Hence, when the 
Thebans made their application for succour, the Eginetans, 
calling to mind the matter of images, gladly lent their aid to 
the Boeotians. They ravaged all the sea-coast of Attica; and 
the Athenians were about to attack them in return, when they 
were stopped by the oracle of Delphi, which bade them wait till 
thirty years had passed from the time that the Eginetans did 
the wrong, and in the thirty-first year, having first set apart a 
precinct for Abacus, then to begin the war. “ So should they 
succeed to their wish,” the oracle said; “ but if they went to 
war at once, though they would still conquer the island in the 
end, yet they must go through much suffering and much exer- 
tion before taking it.” On receiving this warning the Athenians 

^ The large horseshoe brooch with which ladies ivi our times occasionally 
fasten their shawls, closely resembles the ancient irepivr), which was not a 
buckle, but “ a brooch, consisting ot a pin, and a curved portion, furnished 
with a hook.** The Dorian tunic was of woollen; it had no sleeves, and 
was fastened over both the shoulders by brooches. It was scanty and short, 
sometimes scarcely reaching the knee. The Ionic tunic was of linen: it 
had short loose sleeves, as we see in statues of the Muses, and so did not 
need brooches; it was a long and full dress hiding the form, and reaching 
down generally to the feet. 

* The pottery of Athens was the most celebrated in ancient Greece. 
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set apart a precinct for -^Eacus — the same which still remains 
dedicated to him in their market-place — but they could not 
hear with any patience of waiting thirty years, after they had 
suffered such grievous wrong at the hands of the Eginetans. 

90. Accordingly they were making ready to take their revenge 
when a fresh stir on the part of the Lacedaemonians hindered 
their projects. These last had become aware of the truth — how 
that the Alcmaeonidae had practised on the Pythoness, and the 
Pythoness had schemed against themselves, and against the 
Pisistratidse ; and the discovery was a double grief to them, for 
while they liad driven their own sworn friends into exile, they 
found that they had not gained thereby a particle of good will 
from Athens. They were also moved by certain prophecies, 
which declared that many dire calamities should befall them at 
the hands of the Athenians. Of these in times past they had 
been ignorant; but now they had become acquainted with them 
by means of Cleomenes, who had brought them with him to 
Sparta, having found them in the Athenian citadel, where they 
had been left by the Pisistratidsc when they were driven from 
Athens: they were in the temple,^ and Cleomenes having dis- 
covered them, carried them off. 

91. So when the Lacedaemonians obtained possession of the 
prophecies, and saw that the Athenians were growing in strength, 
and had no mind to acknowledge any subjection to their control, 
it occurred to them that, if the people of Attica were free, they 
would be likely to be as powerful as themselves, but if they were 
oppressed by a tyranny, they would be weak and submissive. 
Under this feeling they sent and recalled Hippias, the son of 
Pisistratus, from Sigeum upon the Hellespont, where the Pisistra- 
tidse had taken shelter.^ Hippias came at their bidding, and the 
Spartans on his arrival summoned deputies from all their other 
allies, and thus addressed the assembly: — 

“ Friends and brothers in arms, we are free to confess that we 
did lately a thing which was not right. Misled by counterfeit 
oracles, we drove from their country those who were our sworn 
and tme friends, and who had, moreover, engaged to keep Athens 
in dependence upon us ; and we delivered the government into 
the hands of an unthankful people — a people who no sooner got 
their freedom by our means, and grew in power, than they turned 
us and our king, with every token of insult, out of their city. 

1 The temple of Minerva Polias (vide supra, chs, 72 and 82) . 

* Vide supra, ch. 65 [and Bury’s Hist, of Greece^ ch. v. — E. H, B.]. 
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Since then they have gone on continually raising their thoughts 
higher, as their neighbours of Boeotia and Chalcis have already 
discovered to their cost, and as others too will presently discover 
if they shall offend them. Having thus erred, we will endeavour 
now, with your help, to remedy the evils we have caused, and to 
obtain vengeance on the Athenians. For this cause ^we have sent 
for Hippias to come here, and have summoned you likewise from 
your several states, that we may all now with heart and hand 
unite to restore him to Athens, and thereby give him back that 
which wc took from him formerly. 

92. (§ I.) Such was the address of the Spartans. The greater 
number of the allies listened without being persuaded. None 
however broke silence, but Sosicles the Corinthian, who ex- 
claimed — 

“ Surely the heaven will soon be below, and the earth above,, 
and men will henceforth live in the sea, and fish take their place 
upon the dry land, since you, Lacedaemonians, propose to put 
down free go^"emments in the cities of Greece, and to set up 
tyrannies in their room. There is nothing in the whole w^orld 
so unjust, nothing so bloody, as a tyranny. If, however, it seems 
to you a desirable thing to have the cities under despotic rule,, 
begin by putting a tyrant over yourselves, and then establish 
despots in the other states. While you continue yourselves, as 
you have always been, unacquainted with tyranny, and take such 
excellent care that Sparta may not suffer from it, to act as you 
are now doing is to treat your allies unworthily. If you knew 
w^hat tyranny was as well as ourselves, you would be better 
advised than you now are in regard to it. (§ 2.) The govern- 
ment at Corinth was once an oligarchy — a single race, called 
Bacchiadae, who intermarried only among themselves, held the 
management of affairs. Now it happened that Amphion, one 
of these, had a daughter, named Labda, who was lame, and whom 
therefore none of the Bacchiadae would consent to marry; so she 
was taken to wife by Action, son of Echecrates, a man of the 
township of Petra, who was, however, by descent of the race of 
the Lapithac, and of the house of Caeneus. Action, as he had no* 
child, either by this wife or by any other, went to Delphi to 
consult the oracle concerning the matter. Scarcely had he 
entered the temple when the Pythoness saluted him in these 
’vfords— 

* No one honours thee now, Action, worthy of honour; — 

Labda shall soon be a mother — her offspring a rock, that will one day 
Fall on the kingly rice, and right the city of Corinth.’ 
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By some chance this address of the oracle to Action came to 
the ears of the Bacchiadae, who till then had been unable to 
perceive the meaning of another earlier prophecy which like- 
wise bore upon Corinth, and pointed to the same event as Action’s 
prediction. It was the following: — 

* When mid the rocks an eagle shall bear a carnivorous lion. 

Mighty and fierce, he shall loosen the limbs of many beneath them — 
Brood ye well upon this, all ye Corinthian people, 

Ye who dwell by fair Peircn6, and beetling Corinth.* 

{§ 3.) The Bacchiadae had possessed this oracle for some time; 
but they were quite at a loss to know what it meant until they 
heard the response given to x\etion ; then however they at once 
perceived its meaning, since the two agreed so well together. 
Nevertheless, though the bearing of the first prophecy was now 
clear to them, they remained quiet, being minded to put to death 
the child which Action was expecting. As soon, therefore, as 
his wife was delivered, they sent ten of their number to the 
township where Action lived, with orders to make away with the 
baby. So the men came to Petra, and went into Action’s house, 
and there asked if they might see the child; and Labda, who 
knew nothing of their purpose, but thought their inquiries arose 
from a kindly feeling towards her husband, brought the child, and 
laid him in the arms of one of them. Now they had agreed by 
the way that whoever first got hold of the child should dash it 
against the ground. It happened, however, by a providential 
chance, that the babe, just as Labda put him into the man’s 
arms, smiled in his face. The man saw the smile, and was 
touched with pity, so that he could not kill it; he therefore 
passed it on to his next neighbour, who gave it to a third ; and 
so it went through all the ten without any one choosing to be 
the murderer. ' The mother received her child back; and the 
men went out of the house, and stood near the door, and there 
blamed and reproached one another; chiefly however accusing 
the man who had first had the child in his arms, because he had 
not done as had been agreed upon. At last, after much time 
had been thus spent, they resolved to go into the house again 
and all take part in the murder. (§ 4.) But it was fated that evil 
should come upon Corinth from the progeny of Action; and so 
it chanced that Labda, as she stood near the door, heard all that 
the men said to one another, and fearful of their changing their 
mind, and returning to destroy her baby, she carried him off 
and hid him in what seemed to her the most unlikely place to be 
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suspected, viz., a ' cypsel ’ or corn-bin. She knew that if they 
came back to look for the child, they would search all her house; 
and so indeed they did, but not finding the child after looking 
everywhere, they thought it best to go away, and declare to 
those by whom they had been sent that they had done their 
bidding. And thus they reported on their return home. (§ 5.) 
Action’s son grew up, and, in remembrance of the danger from 
which he had escaped, was named Cypselus, after the corn-bin. 
When he reached to man’s estate, he went to Delphi, and on 
consulting the oracle, received a response which was two-sided. 
It was the following : — 

‘ See there comes to my dwelling a man much favour’d of fortune, 
Cypselus, son of Action, and king of the glorious Corinth, — 

He and his children too, but not his children’s children.* 

Such was the oracle; and Cypselus put so much faith in it that 
he forthwith made his attempt, and thereby became master of 
Corinth. Having thus got the tyranny, he showed himself a 
harsh ruler — ^many of the Corinthians he drove into banishment, 
many he deprived of their fortunes, and a still greater number 
of their lives. (§ 6.) His reign lasted thirty years, and was pros- 
perous to its close; insomuch that he left the government to 
Periander, his son. This prince at the beginning of his reign was 
of a milder temper than his father; but after he corresponded 
by means of messengers with Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 
he became even more sanguinary. On one occasion he sent a 
herald to ask Thrasybulus what mode of government it was 
safest to set up in order to rule with honour. Thrasybulus led 
the messenger without the city, and took him into a field of 
corn, through which he began to walk, while he asked him again 
and again concerning his coming from Corinth, ever as he went 
breaking oft and throwing away all such ears of corn as over- 
topped the rest. In this way he went through the whole field, 
and destroyed all the best and richest part of the crop; then, 
without a word, he sent the messenger back. On the return of 
the man to Corinth, Periander was eager to know what Thrasy- 
bulus had counselled, but the messenger reported that he had 
said nothing; and he wondered that Periander had sent him to 
so strange a man, who seemed to have lost his senses, since he 
did nothing but destroy his own property. And upon this he 
told how Thrasybulus had behaved at the interview. (§ 7.) 
Periander, perceiving what the action meant, and knowing that 
Thrasybulus advised the destruction of all the leading citizens. 
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treated his subjects from this time forward with the very greatest 
cruelty. Where Cypselus had spared any, and had nei&er put 
them to death nor banished them, Periander completed what his 
father had left unfinished.^ One day he stripped all the women 
of Corinth stark naked, for the sake of his own wife Melissa. He 
had sent messengers into Thesprotia to consult the oracle of the 
dead upon the Acheron ^ concerning a pledge which had been 
given into his charge by a stranger, and Melissa appeared, but 
refused to speak or tell where the pledge was, — * she was chill,' 
she said, ‘ having no clothes ; the garments buried with her were 
of no manner of use, since tliey had not been burnt. And this 
should be her token to Periander, that what she said was true — 
the oven was cold when he baked his loaves in it.' When this 
message was brought him, Periander knew the token; where- 
fore he straightway made proclamation, that all the wives of the 
Corinthians should go forth to the temple of Juno. So the 
women apparelled themselves in their bravest, and went forth, 
as if to a festival. Then, with the help of his guards, whom he 
had placed for the purpose, he stripped them one and all, making 
no difference between the free women and the slaves ; and, taking 
their clothes to a pit, he called on the name of Melissa, and burnt 
the whole heap. This done, he sent a second time to the oracle ; 
and Melissa’s ghost told him where he would find the stranger’s 
pledge. Such, 0 Lacedjcmonians ! is tyranny, and such are the 
deeds which spring from it. We Corinthians marvelled greatly 
when we first knew of your having sent for Hippias ; and now it 
surpri.ses us still more to hear you speak as you do. We adjure 
you, by the common gods of Greece, plant not despots in her 
cities. If however you arc determined, if you persist, against 
all justice, in seeking to restore Hippias, — ^know, at least, that 
the Corinthians will not approve your conduct.” 

93. When Sosicles, the deputy from Corinth, had thus spoken » 
Hippias replied, and, invoking the same gods, he said, — “ Of a 
surety the Corinthians will, beyond all others, regret the Pisistra- 
tidae, when the fated days come for them to be distressed by the 
Athenians.” Hippias spoke thus because he knew the pro- 
phecies better than any man living. But the rest of the allies, 
who till Sosicles spoke had remained quiet, when they heard him 
utter his thoughts thus boldly, all together broke silence, and 

^ The cruel tyranny of Periander is agreed on by all writers. 

■ [A river of Epirus; now known as the Suliotiko or Phanariotiko : 
see Frazer’s «. on Pausanias, i. xvii. 5. — E. H. B.] 
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declared themselves of the same mind; and withal, they con- 
jured the Lacedjemonians “ not to revolutionise a Grecian city.” 
And in this way the enterprise came to nought. 

94. Hippias hereupon withdrew; and A^myntas the Mace- 
donian offered him the city of Anthemus, while the Thessalians 
were willing to give him lolcos : ^ but he would accept neither the 
one nor the other, preferring to go back to Sigeum/ which city 
Pisistratus liad taken by force of arms from the Mytilenaeans. 
Pisistratus, when he became master of the place, established 
there as tyrant his own natural son, Hegesistratus, whose mother 
was an Argivc woman. But this prince was not allowed to enjoy 
peaceably what his father had made over to him; for during 
very many years there had been war between the Athenians of 
Sigeum and the Mytilenaeans of the city called Achilleum.’’^ 
They of Mytilene insisted on having the place restored to them : 
but the Athenians refused, since they argued that the Aiiolians 
had no better claim to the Trojan territory than themselves, or 
than any of the other Greeks who helped Menclaiis on occasion 
of the rape of Helen. 

95. War accordingly continued, with many and various in- 
cidents, whereof the following was one. In a battle which was 
gained by the Athenians, the poet AIcjeus took to flight, and 
saved himself, but lost his arms, which fell ir\to the hands of the 
conquerors. Tliey hung them up in the temple of Minerva at 
Sigeum; and Alcaeus made a poem, describing his misadventure 
to his friend Melanippus, and sent it to him at Mytilene. The 
Mytilenaeans and Athenians were reconciled by Periander, the 
son of Cypselus, who w^as chosen by both parties as arbiter — ^he 
decided tliat they should each retain that of which they were at 
the time possessed; and Sigeum passed in this way under the 
dominion of Athens. 

96. On the return of Hippias to Asia from Lacedaemon, 
he moved heaven and earth to set Artaphemes against the 
Athenians, and did all that lay in his power to bring Athens 
into subjection to himself and Darius. So when the Athenians 
learnt what he was about, they sent envoys to Sardis, and ex- 
horted the Persians not to lend an ear to the iVthenian exiles. 
Artaphemes told them in reply, “ that if they wished to remain 
safe, they must receive back Hippias.” The Athenians, when 

^ lolcos, the port from which the Argonauts were said to hav^e sailed, ^ 
lay at the bottom of the Pagasean gulf in the district called Magnesia. 

* Supra, ch. 65. 

* So called because it was supposed to contain the tomb of AchiUes. 
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this answer was reported to them, determined not to consent 
and therefore made up their minds to be at open enmity with 
the Persians. 

97. The Athenians had come to this decision, and were already 
in bad odour with the Persians, when Aristagoras the Milesian, 
dismissed from Sparta by Cleomenes the Lacedaemonian, arrived 
at Athens. He knew that, after Sparta, Athens was the most 
powerful of the Grecian states.^ Accordingly he appeared before 
the people, and, as he had done at Sparta,^ spoke to them of the 
good things which there were in Asia, and of the Persian mode of 
fight — ^how they used neither shield nor spear, and were very 
easy to conquer. All this he urged, and reminded them also, 
that Miletus was a colony from Athens,^ and therefore ought 
to receive their succour, since they were so powerful — ^and in 
the earnestness of his entreaties, he cared little what he promised 
—till, at the last, he prevailed and won them over. It seems 
indeed to be easier to deceive a multitude than one man — for 
Aristagoras, though he failed to impose on Cleomenes the Lace- 
daemonian, succeeded with the Athenians, who were thirty 
thousand. Won by his persuasions, they voted that twenty 
ships should be sent to the aid of the lonians, under the command 
of Melanthius, one of the citizens, a man of mark in every way. 
These ships were the beginning of mischief both to the Greeks 
and to the barbarians. 

98. Aristagoras sailed away in advance, and when he reached 
Miletus, devised a plan, from which no manner of advantage 
could possibly accrue to the lonians ; — indeed, in forming it, he 
did not aim at their benefit, but his sole wish w'as to annoy 
King Darius. He sent a messenger into Phrygia to those 
Paeonians who had been led away captive by Megabazus from 
the river Strymem,^ and who now dwelt by themselves in 
Phrygia, having a tract of land and a hamlet of their own. 
This man, when he reached the Paeonians, spoke thus to them; — 

“ Men of Paeonia, Aristagoras, king of Miletus, has sent me to 
you, to inform you that you may now escape, if you choose to 
follow the advice he proffers. All Ionia has revolted from the 
king; and the way is open to you to return to your own land. 
You have only to contrive to reach the sea-coast ; the rest shall 
be our business.” 

Wlien the Paeonians heard this, they were exceedingly re- 

^ Compare, i. 56. * Supra, ch. 49. 

» Supra, 1. 147, and infra, ix, 97. * Vide supra, chs. 15-17. 
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joiced, and, taking with them their wives and children, they made 
all speed to the coast; a few only remaining in Phrygia through 
fear. The rest, having reached the sea, crossed over to Chios,, 
where they had just landed, when a great troop of Persian horse 
came following upon their heels, and seeking to overtake them* 
Not succeeding, however, they sent a message across to Chios, 
and begged the Paeonians to come back again. These last 
refused, and were conveyed by the Chians from Chios to Lesbos,, 
and by the Lesbians thence to Doriscus ; ^ from which place they 
made their way on foot to Paeonia. 

99. The Athenians now arrived with a fleet of twenty sail, and 
brought also in their company five triremes of the Eretrians ; ^ 
which had joined the expedition, not so much out of goodwill 
towards Athens, as to pay a debt which they already owed to the 
people of Miletus. For in the old war between the Chalcideans- 
and Eretrians, the Milesians fought on the Eretrian side through- 
out, while the Chalcideans had the help of the Samian people. 
Aristagoras, on their arrival, assembled the rest of his allies, and 
proceeded to attack Sardis, not however leading the armj’ in 
person, but appointing to the command his own brother Charo- 
pinus, and Hermophantus, one of the citizens, while he himself 
remained behind in Miletus. 

100. The lonians sailed with this fleet to Ephesus, and, leaving 
their ships at (hressus in the Ephesian territory, took guides 
from the city, and went up the country, with a great host. 
They marched along the course of the river Cayster,^ and, crossing 
over the ridge of Tmolus, came down upon Sardis and took it, 
no man opposing them; — the whole city fell into their hands, 
except only the citadel, which Artaphemes defended in person, 
having with him no contemptible force. 

1 01 . Though, however, they took the city, they did not succeed 
in plundering it ; for, as the houses in Sardis were most of them 
built of reeds, and even the few which were of brick had a reed 
thatching for their roof, one of them was no sooner fired by a 
soldier than the flames ran speedily from house to house, and 
spread over the whole place As the fire raged, the Lydians, 

^ Herodotus gives the name of Doriscus to the great alluvial plain through 
which the river Hebrus [Maritza) empties itself into the sea. 

* Eretria lay upon the coast of Euboea, 12 or 13 miles below Chalcis. 

* The Cayster, now the Little Menderc, washed Ephesus on the north, 
and formed its harbour. 

* In Eastern capitals the houses are still rarely of brick or stone. Reeds 
and wood constitute the chief buildmg materials. Hence the terrible- 
conflagrations which from time to time devastate them. 
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and such Persians as were in the city, inclosed on every side 
hy the flames, which had seized all the skirts of the town, and 
finding themselves unable to get out, came in crowds into the 
market-place, and gathered themselves upon the banks of the 
Pactolus. This stream, which comes down from Mount Tmolus, 
and brings the Sardians a quantity of gold-dust, runs directly 
through the market place of Sardis, and joins the Hermus, before 
that river reaches the sea. So the Lydians and Persians, brought 
together in this way in the market-place and about the Pactolus, 
were forced to stand on their defence; and the lonians, when 
they saw the enemy in part resisting, in part pouring towards 
them in dense crowds, took fright, and drawing off to the ridge 
which is called Tmolus, when night came, went back to their 
ships. 

102. Sardis however was burnt, and, among other buildings, a 
temple of the native goddess Cybele was destroyed ; ^ which was 
the reason afterwards alleged by the Persians for setting on fire 
the temples of the Greeks. As soon as wliat had happened was 
known, all the Persians who were stationed on this side the Halys 
drew together, and brought help to the Lydians. Finding 
however, when they arrived, that the lonians had already with- 
drawn from Sardis, they set off, and, following close upon their 
track, came up with them at Ephesus. The lonians drew out 
against them in battle array; and a fight ensued, wherein the 
Greeks had very greatly the worse. Vast numbers were slain 
by the Persians: among other men of note, they killed the 
captain of the Eretrians, a certain Eualcidas, a man who had 
gained crowns at the games, and received much praise from 
Simonides the Cean.^ Such as made their e.scape from the battle, 
-dispersed among the several cities. 

103. So ended this encounter. Afterwards the Athenians 
'quite forsook the lonians, and, though Aristagoras besought 
them much by his ambassadors, refused to give him any further 
help. Still the lonians, notwithstanding this desertion, con- 
tinued unceasingly their preparations to carry on the war against 
the Persian king, which their late conduct towards him had 
rendered unavoidable . Sailing into the Hellespont, they brought 

^ Cybeb6, Cybel6, or Rhea, was the Magna Mater, or Mother of the Gods, 
-a principal object of worship among all the Oriental nations. Her temple 
at Sardis was a magnificent structure, of the Ionic order, formed of blocks 
of white marble of an enormous size. 

* Simonides the Cean, like Pindar, wrote odes in praise of those who 
carried off prizes in the games. 
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Byzantium, and all the other cities in that quarter, under their 
sway. Again, quitting the Hellespont, they went to Caria, and 
won the greater part of the Carians to their side ; while Caunus, 
which had formerly refused to join with them, after the burning 
of Sardis, came over likewise. 

104. All the Cyprians too, excepting those of Amathus, of 
their own proper motion espoused the Ionian cause. The occa- 
sion of their revolting from the Medes was tlie following. There 
was a certain Onesilus, younger brother of Gorgus, king of 
Salamis, and son of Chersis, who was son of Siromus, and grand- 
son of liivelthon. This man had often in former times entreated 
Gorgus to rebel against the king; but, when he heard of the 
revolt of the lonians, he left him no peace with his importunity. 
As, however, Gorgus would not hearken to him, he watched his 
occasion, and when his brother had gone outside the town, he 
with his partisans closed the gates upon him. Gorgus, thus 
deprived of his city, fled to the Medes; and Onesilus, being now 
king of Salamis, sought to bring about a revolt of the whole of 
Cyprus. All were prevailed on except the Amathusians. who 
refused to listen to him; whereupon Onesilus sate down before 
Amathus,^ and laid siege to it. 

105. While Onesilus was engaged in the siege of Amathus, 
King Darius received tidings of the taking and burning of Sardis 
by the Athenians and lonians; and at the same time he learnt 
that the author of the league, the man by whom the whole 
matter had been planned and contrived, was Aristagoras the 
Milesian. It is .said that he no sooner understood what had 
happened, than, laying aside all thought concerning the lonians, 
who would, he was sure, pay dear for their rebellion, he asked, 

Who the Athenians were? and, being informed, called for 
his bow, and placing an arrow on the string, shot upward into 
the sky,^ saying, as he let fly the shaft — “ Grant me, Jupiter,^ 
to revenge myself on the Athenians!’’ After this speech, he 
bade one of his servants every day, when his dinner was spread, 
three times repeat these words to him — “ Master, remember the 
Athenians.” 

106. Then he summoned into his presence Histiaeus of Miletus, 

' Amathus, one of the most ancient Phoenician settlements in Cyprus. 

“ Compare i. 153, and supra, ch. 73. 

® Compare with this what is said of the Thracians (supra, iv. 94). The 
notion here seems to be, to send the message to heaven on the arrow. 

♦ That is, “ Ormuzd.” The Greeks identify the supreme God of each 
nation with their own Zeus (vide supra, i. 131 ; ii. 55, etc.). 
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whom he had kept at his court for so long a time ; and on his 
appearance addressed him thus — “ I am told, O Histiaeus, that 
thy lieutenant, to whom thou hast given Miletus in charge, has 
raised a rebellion against me. He has brought men from the 
other continent to contend with me, and, prevailing on the 
lonians — whose conduct I shall know how to recompense — to 
join with this force, he has robbed me of Sardis ! Is this as it 
should be, thinkest thou.^ Or can it have been done without 
thy knowledge and advice? Beware lest it be found hereafter 
that the blame of these acts is thine.” 

Histiaeus answered — “ What words are these, 0 king, to which 
thou hast given utterance? I advise aught from which un- 
pleasantness of any kind, little or great, should come to theel 
What could I gain by so doing? Or what is there that I lack 
now? Have I not all that thou hast, and am I not thought 
worthy to partake all thy counsels ? If my lieutenant has indeed 
done as thou sayest, be sure he has done it all of his own head. 
For my part, I do not think it can really be that the Milesians 
and my lieutenant have raised a rebellion against thee. But if 
they have indeed committed aught to thy hurt, and the tidings 
are true which have come to thee, judge thou how ill-advised 
thou wert to remove me from the sea-coast. The lonians, it 
seems, have waited till I was no longer in sight, and then sought 
to execute that which they long ago desired; whereas, it 1 had 
been there, not a single city w^ould have stirred. Suffer me then 
to hasten at my best speed to Ionia, that I may place matters 
there upon their former footing, and deliver up to thee the 
deputy of Miletus, who has caused all the troubles. Having 
managed this business to thy hearths content, I swear by all the 
gods of thy royal house, I will not put off the clothes in which 
I reach Ionia till 1 have made Sardinia, the biggest island in the 
world, thy tributary.” 

107. Histiaius spoke thus, wishing to deceive the king; and 
Darius, persuaded by his wwds, let him go; only bidding him 
be sure to do as he had promised, and afterwards come back to 
Susa. 

108. In the meantime — while the tidings of the burning of 
Sardis were reaching the king, and Darius was shooting the 
arrow and having the conference with Histiaeus, and the latter, 
by permission of Darius, was hastening down to the sea — in 
Cyprus the following events took place. Tidings came to One- 
silus, the Salaminian, who was still besieging Amathus, that a 
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certain Artybius, a Persian, was looked for to arrive in Cyprus 
with a great Persian armament. So Onesilus, when the news 
reached him, sent off heralds to all parts of Ionia, and besought 
the lonians to give him aid. After brief deliberation, these last 
in full force passed over into the island ; and the Persians about 
the same time crossed in their ships from Cilicia, and proceeded 
by land to attack Salamis; while the Phoenicians, with the 
fleet, sailed round the promontory which goes by the name of 
“ the Keys of Cyprus.” 

109. In this posture of affairs the princes of Cyprus called 
together the captains of the lonians, and thus addressed them: — 

‘‘ Men of Ionia, we Cyprians leave it to you to choose whether 
you will fight with the Persians or with the Phoenicians. If it 
be your pleasure to try your strength on land against the 
Persians, come on shore at once, and array yourselves for the 
battle ; we will then embark aboard your ships and engage the 
Phoenicians by sea. If, on the other hand, ye prefer to en- 
counter the Phoenicians, let that be your task: only be sure, 
whichever part you choose, to acquit yourselves so that Ionia 
and Cyprus, so far as depends on you, may preserve their 
freedom.” 

The lonians made answer — ‘‘ The commonwealth of Ionia 
sent us here to guard the sea, not to make over our ships to you, 
and engage with the Persians on shore. We will therefore keep 
the post which has been assigned to us, and seek therein to be 
of some service. Do you, remembering what you suffered 
when you were the slaves of the Medes, behave like brave 
warriors.” 

no. Such was the reply of the lonians. Not long afterwards 
the Persians advanced into the plain before Salamis,^ and the 
Cyprian kings ^ ranged their troops in order of battle against 
them, placing them so that while the rest of the Cyprians were 
drawn up against the auxiliaries of the enemy, the choicest 
troops of the Salaminians and the Solians ^ were set to oppose the 
Persians. At the same time Onesilus, of his own accord, took 
post opposite to Artybius, the Persian general. 

III. Now Artybius rode a horse which had been trained to 
rear up against a foot-soldier. Onesilus, informed of this, called 

^ Salainis was situated on the eastern coast of Cyprus. 

* Cyprus, like Phcenicia, seems to have been at all times governed by a 
number of petty kings. 

* Soli lay on the north coast of Cyprus. 
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to him his shieldbearer, who was a Carian by nation^ a man well 
skilled in war, and of daring courage ; and thus addressed him: — 

I hear/’ he said, “ that the horse which Artybius rides, rears 
up and attacks with his fore legs and teeth the man against 
whom his rider urges him. Consider quickly therefore and tell 
me which wilt thou undertake to encounter, the steed or the 
rider? ” Then the squire answered him, “ Both, my liege, or 
either, am I ready to undertake, and there is nothing that I will 
shrink from at thy bidding. But I will tell thee what seems to 
me to make most for thy interests. As thou art a prince and a 
general, I think thou shouldest engage with one who is himself 
both a prince and also a general. For then, if thou slayest thine 
adversary, ’twill redound to thine honour, and if he slays thee 
(which may Heaven forefend!), yet to fall by the hand of a 
worthy foe makes death lose half its horror. To us, thy followers, 
leave his war-horse and his retinue. And have thou no fear of 
the horse’s tricks. 1 warrant that this is the last time he will 
Stand up against any one.” 

1 12. Thus spake the Carian; and shortly after, the two hosts 
joined battle both by sea and land And here it chanced that 
by sea the lonians, who that day fought as they have never done 
either before or since, defeated the Phoenicians, the Samians 
especially distinguishing themselves. Meanwhile the combat 
had begun on land, and the two armies were engaged in a sharp 
struggle, when thus it fell out in the matter of the generals. 
Artybius, astride upon his horse, charged down upon Onesilus, 
who, as he had agreed with his shieldbearer, aimed his blow at 
the rider; the horse reared and placed his fore feet upon the 
shield of Onesilus, when the Carian cut at him with a reaping- 
hook, and severed the two legs from the body. The horse fell 
upon the spot, and Artybius, the Persian general, with him. 

113, In the thick of the fight, Stesanor, tyrant of Curium,’ 
who commanded no inconsiderable body of troops, went over 
with them to the enemy. On this desertion of the Curians — 
Argive colonists, if report says true — ^forthwith the war-chariots 
of the Salaminians followed the example set them, and went 
over likewise; whereupon victory declared in favour of the 
Persians; and the army of the Cyprians being routed, vast 
number^ were slain, and among them Onesilus, the son of 
Chersis, who was the author of the revolt, and Aristocyprus, 
king of the Solians. This Aristocyprus was son of Philocyprus, 

‘ Curium Jay upon the southern coast, between Paphos and Amathds. 
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whom Solon the Athenian, when he visited Cyprus, praised in 
his poems ^ beyond all other sovereigns. 

1 14. The Amathusians, because Onesilus had laid siege to 
their town, cut the head off his corpse, and took it with them 
to Amathus, where it was set up over the gates. Here it hung 
till it became hollow; whereupon a swarm of bees took pos- 
session of it, and filled it with a honeycomb. On seeing this 
the Amathusians consulted the oracle, and were commanded 
“ to take down the head and bury it, and thenceforth to regard 
Onesilus as a hero, and offer sacrifice to him year by year; so 
it would go the better with them.’^ And to this day the 
Amathusians do as they were then bidden. 

1 1 5. As for the lonians who had gained the sea-fight, when 
they found that the affairs of Onesilus were utterly lost and 
ruined, and that siege was laid to all the cities of Cyprus ex- 
cepting Salamis, which the inhabitants had surrendered to 
Gorgus,'** the former king — forthwith they left Cyprus, and 
sailed away home. Of the cities which were besieged, Soli held 
out the longest: the Persians took it by undermining the wall 
in the fifth month from the beginning of the siege. 

1 16. Thus, after enjoying a year of freedom, the Cyprians 
were enslaved for the second time. Meanwhile Daurises, who 
was married to cne of the daughters of Darius, together with 
liymeas, Otanes, and other Persian captains, who were likewise 
married to daughters of the king,^ after pursuing the lonians 
who had fought at Sardis, defeating them, and driving them to 
tlieir ships, divided their efforts against the different cities, and 
proceeded in succession to take and sack each one of them. 

1 1 7. Daurises attacked the towns upon the Hellespont, and 
took in as many days the five cities of Dardanus, Abydos, 
Pcrc6t6, Lampsacus, and Paesus. From Pjesus he marched 
against Parium ; but on his way receiving intelligence that the 
Carians had made common cause with the lonians, and thrown 
off the Persian yoke, he turned round, and, leaving the Helles- 
pont, marched away towards Caria. 

1 18. The Carians by some chance got information of this 

' The poems of Solon were written chiefly in the elegiac metre, and were 
hortatory or gnomic. 

* Gorgus is still kmg at the time of the expedition of Xerxes (infra, vii. 

98). 

“ The practice of marrying the king's daughters to the most distinguished 
of the Persian nobles had in view the consolidation of the empire and the 
strengthening of the royal power, by attaching to the throne those who 
would have been most likely to stir up revolts. 
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movement before Daurises arrived, and drew together their 
strength to a place called “ the White Columns,” which is on 
the river Marsyas, a stream running from the Idrian country, 
and emptying itself into the Maeander. Here when they were 
met, many plans were put forth; but the best, in my judg- 
ment, was that of Pixodarus, the son of Mausolus, a Cindyan, 
who was married to a daughter of Syennesis, the Cilician king. 
His advice was, that the Carians should cross the Ma3ander, and 
fight with the river at their back; that so, all chance of flight 
being cut off, they might be forced to stand their ground, and 
have their natural courage raised to a still higher pitch. His 
opinion, however, did not prevail; it was thought best to make 
the enemy have the Macander behind them; that so, if they 
were defeated in the battle and put to flight, they might have 
no retreat open, but be driven headlong into the river. 

1 19. The Persians soon afterwards approached, and, crossing 
the Maeander, engaged the Carians upon the banks of the Mar- 
syas; where for a long time the battle was stoutly contested, 
but at last the Carians were defeated, being overpowered by 
numbers. On the side of the Persians there fell 2000, while the 
Carians had not fewer than 10,000 slain. Such as escaped from 
the field of battle collected together at Labranda, in tlie vast 
precinct of Jupiter Stratius — a deity worshipped only by the 
Carians — ^and in the sacred grove of plane-trees. Here they 
deliberated as to the best means of saving themselves, doubting 
whether they would fare better if they gave themselves up to 
the Persians, or if they abandoned Asia for ever. 

120. As they were debating these matters a body of Milesians 
and allies came to their assistance ; whereupon the Carians, dis- 
missing their former thoughts, prepared themselves afresh for 
war, and on the approach of the Persians gave them battle a 
second time. They were defeated, however, with still greater 
loss than before; and while all the troops engaged suffered 
severely, the blow fell with most force on the Milesians. 

121. The Carians, some while after, repaired their ill fortune 
in another action. Understanding that the Persians were about 
to attack their cities, they laid an ambush for them on the road 
which leads to Pedasus; the Persians, who were making a 
night-march, fell into the trap, and the whole army was de- 
stroyed, together with the generals, Daurises, Amorges, and 
Sisimaces : Myrsus too, the son of Gyges, was killed at the same 
time. The leader of the ambush was Heraclides, the son of 
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Ibanolis, a man of Mylasa. Such was the way in which these 
Persians perished. 

122. In the meantime Hymeas, who was likewise one of those 
by whom the lonians were pursued after their attack on Sardis, 
directing his course towards the Propontis, took Cius,^ a city of 
Mysia. Learning, however, that Daurises had left the Helles- 
pont, and was gone into Caria, he in his turn quitted the Pro- 
pontis, and marching with the army under his command to the 
Hellespont, reduced all the il^olians of the Troad, and likewise 
conquered the Gergithae, a remnant of the ancient Teucrians. 
He did not, however, quit the Troad, but, after gaining these 
successes, was himself carried off by disease. 

123. After his dcatli, which happened as T have related, Arta - 
phernes, the satrap of Sardis, and Otanes, the third general,^ 
were directed to undertake the conduct of the war against 
Ionia and the neighbouring ^^lolis. By them Clazomenje in the 
former,'** and Cyme in the latter,^ were recovered. 

124. As the cities fell one after another, Aristagoras the Mile- 
sian (who was in truth, as he now plainly showed, a man of but 
little courage), notwithstanding that it was he who had caused 
the disturbances in Ionia and made so great a commotion, began, 
seeing his danger, to look about for means of escape. Being 
convinced that it was in vain to endeavour to overcome King 
Darius, he called liis brothers-in-arms together, and laid before 
them the following project: — ’Twould be well,” he said, “ to 
have some place of refuge, in case they were driven out of 
Miletus. Should he go out at the head of a colony to Sardinia,® 
or should he sail to Myreinus in Edonia, which Histi;eus had 
received as a gift from King l^arius, and had begun to fortify? ” 

125. To this question of Aristagoras, Ilecateeus, the historian, 
son of Hegesander, made answer, that in his judgment neither 
place was suitable. “ Aristagoras should build a fort,” he said, 

in the island of Leros,® and, if driven from Miletus, should go 
there and bide his time; from Leros attacks might readily be 
made, and he might re-establish himself in Miletus.” Such was 
the advice given by Hecataeus. 

126. Aristagoras, however, was bent on retiring to Myreinus. 

^ Cius, like most other towns upon this coast, was a colony of the 
Milesians. 

* Supra, ch. ii6. ^ Supra, i. 142. * Supra, i. 14^^. 

® Sardinia seems to have been viewed by the Greeks of this time as a 
sort of El Dorado. 

* Ldros, one of the Sporades, retains its ancient name almost unchanged. 
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Accordingly, he put the government of Miletus into the hands 
of one of the chief citizens, named Pythagoras, and, taking 
with him all who liked to go, sailed to Thrace, and there made 
himself master of the place in question. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to attack the Thracians; but here he was cut off with 
his whole army, while besieging a city whose defenders were 
anxious to accept terms of surrender. 


ADDED NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

“ The theme of Herodotus — the struggle of Greece with the Orient — 
possessed for him a deeper meaning than the political result of the Persian 
War. It was the contact and collision of two different types of civilisation ; 
of peoples of tw’O different characters and different political institutions. 
In the last division of his work, where the final struggle of Persia and 
Greece is narrated, this contest between the slavery of tlie barbarian and the 
liberty of the Greek, between Oriental autocracy and Hellenic constitu- 
tionalism, is ever present and is forcibly brought out. But the contrast 
of Hellenic with Oriental culture pervades the whole work; it informs the 
unity of the external theme with the deeper unity of an inner meaning. It 
is the keynote of the History of Herodotus.’* 

“ Herodotus was the Hoiner of the Persian War; and that war originally 
inspired him His work presents a jiicture of sixth century civilisation; 
and It is also a universal history hi so far as it gathers the greater part of 
the known world into a narrative which is concentrated on a single issue. 
It is fortunate for literature that he was not too critical; if his criticism 
had been more penetrating and less naive, he could not have been a second 
Homer,” — From J, B. Bury’s Ancteni Greek Hisfortans (1909), lecture lu 



. THE SIXTH BOOK, ENTITLED ERATO 

I. Aristacoras^ the author of the Ionian revolt, perished in 
the way which I have described. Meanwhile Histifeus, tyrant 
of Miletus, who had been allowed by Darius to leave Susa, came 
down to Sardis. On his arrival, being asked by Artaphemes, 
the Sardian satrap, what he thought was the reason that the 
lonians had rebelled, he made answer that he could not con- 
ceive, and it had astonished him greatly, pretending to be quite 
unconscious of the whole business. Artaphemes, however, who 
perceived that he was dealing dishonestly, and who had in fact 
full knowledge of the whole history of the outbreak, said to him^ 
“ I will tell thee how the case stands, Histiaeus: this shoe is of 
thy stitching; Aristagoras has but put it on.” 

2. Such was the remark made by Artaphemes ct)nceming the 
rebellion. Histiseus, alarmed at the knowledge which he dis- 
played, so soon as night fell, fled away to the coast. Thus he 
forfeited his word to Darius ; for though he had pledged him- 
self to bring Sardinia, the biggest island in the whole world, 
under the Persian yoke,^ he in reality sought to obtain the 
direction of the war against the king. Crossing over to Chios, 
lie was there laid in bonds by the inhabitants, who accused him 
of intending some mischief against them in the interest of 
Darius. However, when the whole truth was laid before them, 
and they found that Histiaeus was in reality a foe to the king, 
they forthwith set him at large again. 

3. After this the lonians inquired of him for what reason he 
had so strongly urged Aristagoras to revolt from the king, 
thereby doing their nation so ill a service. In reply, he took 
good care not to disclose to them the real cause, but told them 
that King Darius had intended to remove the Phoenicians from 
their own country, and place them in Ionia, while he planted the 
lonians in Phoenicia, and that it was for this reason he sent 
Aristagoras the order. Now it was not true that the king had 

^ Vide supra, v. 106. ** An expedition against Sardinia,” as Grote 
observes, ” seems to have been among the favourite fancies of the Ionic 
Greeks of that day.” 
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entertained any such intention, but Histiieus succeeded hereby 
in arousing the fears of the lonians.^ 

4. After this, Histieeus, by means of a certain Hermippus, a 
native of Atarneus, sent letters to many of the Persians in 
Sardis, who had before held some discourse with him concerning 
a revolt. Hermippus, however, instead of conveying them to 
the persons to whom they were addressed, delivered them into 
the hands of Artaphernes, who, perceiving what was on foot, 
commanded Hermippus to deliver the letters according to their 
addresses, and then bring him back the answers which were sent 
to Histiaeus. The traitors being in this way discovered, Arta- 
phernes put a number of Persians to death, and caused a com- 
motion in Sardis. 

5. As for Histiaeus, when his hopes in this matter were dis- 
appointed, he persuaded the Chians to carry him back to Miletus; 
but the Milesians were too well pleased at having got quit of 
Aristagoras to be anxious to receive another tyrant into their 
country; besides which they had now tasted liberty. They 
therefore opposed his return ; and when he endeavoured to force 
an entrance during the night, one of the inhabitants even 
wounded him in the thigh. Having been thus rejected from his 
country, he went back to Chios; whence, after failing in an 
attempt to induce the Chians to give him ships, he crossed over 
to Mytilcne, where he succeeded in obtaining vessels from the 
I^esbians. They fitted out a squadron of eight triremes, and 
sailed with him to the Hellespont, where they took up their 
station, and proceeded to seize all the vessels which passed out 
from the Euxine, unless the crews declared themselves ready to 
obey his orders. 

6. While Histiaeus and the Mytilenaeans were thus employed, 
Miletus was expecting an attack from a vast armament, which 
comprised both a fleet and also a land force. The Persian 
captains had drawn their several detachments together, and 
formed them into a single army ; and had resolved to pass 
over all the other cities, which they regarded as of lesser account, 
and to march straight on Miletus. Of the naval states, Phoe- 
nicia showed the greatest zeal ; but the fleet was composed like- 
wise of the Cyprians (who had so lately been brought under),^ 
the Cilicians, and also the Egyptians. 

* The readiness with which this was beheved proves, even better than 
historical instances, how frequent such transfers of population were in the 
great oriental empires. 

® Supra, V, 115, 
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7. While the Persians were thus making preparations against 
Miletus and Ionia, the lonians, informed of their intent, sent 
their deputies to the Panionium/ and held a council upon the 
posture of their affairs. Hereat it was determined that no land 
force should be collected to oppose the Persians, but that the 
Milesians should be left to defend their own walls as they 
could; at the same time they agreed that the whole naval 
force of the states, not excepting a single ship, should be 
equipped, and should muster at Lad6,^ a small island lying off 
Miletus — to give battle on behalf of the place. 

8. Presently the lonians began to assemble in their ships, and 
with them came the yEolians of Lesbos; and in this way they 
marshalled their line: — The wing towards the east was formed 
of the Milesians themselves, who furnished eighty ships; next 
to them came the Pricnians with twelve, and the Myusians with 
three ships; after the Myusians were stationed the Teians, whose 
ships were seventeen ; then the Chians, who furnished a hundred. 
The Erythraeans and Phocacans followed, the former with eight, 
the latter with three ships; beyond the Phocacans were the 
Lesbians, furnishing seventy; last of all came the Samians, 
forming the western wing, and furnishing sixty vessels. The 
fleet amounted in all to three hundred and fifty-three triremes. 
Such was the number on the Ionian side, 

9. On the side of the barbarians the number of vessels was 
six hundred. These assembled off the coast of Milesia, while 
the land arm}^ collected upon the shore ; but the leaders, learn- 
ing the strength of the Ionian fleet, began to fear lest they 
might fail to defeat them, in which case, not having the mastery 
at sea, they would be unable to reduce Miletus, and might in 
consequence receive rough treatment at the hands of Darius. 
So when they thought of all these things, they resolved on the 
following course: — Calling together the Ionian tyrants, who had 
fled to the Medes for refuge when Aristagoras deposed them 
from their governments, and who were now in camp, having 
joined in the expedition against Miletus, the Persians addressed 
them thus: “ Men of Ionia, now is the fit time to show your zeal 
for the house of the king. Use your best efforts, every one of 
you, to detach your fellow-countrymen from the general body. 
Hold forth to them the promise that, if they submit, no harm 
shall happen to them on account of their rebellion; their temples 

^ Supra, i. 141 and 148. 

* Lad6 is now a hillcx:k in the plain of the Maeander. 
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shall not be burnt, nor any of their private buildings; neither 
shall they be treated with greater harshness than before the out- 
break. But if they refuse to yield, and determine to try the 
chance of a battle, threaten them with the fate which shall 
assuredly overtake them in that case. Tell them, when they are 
vanquished in fight, they shall be enslaved; their boys shall be 
made eunuchs, and their maidens transported to Bactra ; while 
their country shall be delivered into the hands of foreigners. 

10. Thus spake the Persians. The, Ionian tyrants sent accord- 
ingly by night to their respective citizens, and reported the 
words of the Persians; but the people were all staunch, and 
refused to betray their countrymen, those of each state thinking 
that they alone had had overtures made to them. Now these 
events happened on the first appearance of the Persians before 
Miletus. 

11. Afterwards, while the Ionian fleet w^as still assembled at 
Lade, councils were held, and speeches made by divers persons — 
among the rest by Dionysius, the Phocican captain, who thus 
expressed himself : — “ Our affairs hang on the razor’s edge, men 
of Ionia, either to be free or to be slaves; and slaves, too, who 
have shown themselves runaways. Now then you have to choose 
whether you will endure hardships, and so for the present lead a 
life of toil, but thereby gain ability to overcome your enemies 
and establish your own freedom; or whether you will persist 
in this slothfulness and disorder, in which case I see no hope 
of your escaping the king’s vengeance for your rebellion. I 
beseech you, be persuaded by me, and trust yourselves to 
my guidance. Then, if the gods only hold the balance fairly 
between us, 1 undertake to say that our foes will either decline 
a battle, or, if they fight, suffer complete discomfiture.” 

12. These words prevailed with the lonians, and forthwith 
they committed themselves to Dionysius; whereupon he pro- 
ceeded every day to make the ships move in column, and the 
rowers ply their oars, and exercise themselves in breaking the 
line ; ^ while the marines were held under arms, and the vessels 
w'ere kept, till evening fell, upon their anchors,^ so that the men 
had nothing but toil from morning even to night. Seven days 

* This was the most important naval manoeuvre with which the Greeks 
were acquainted. It is supposed to have had two objects; one, the 
breaking of the oars of the two vessels between which the ship using the 
manoeuvre passed, and the other, the cutting off of a portion of the enemy’s 
fleet from the rest. 

■ Instead of being drawn up on shore, as was the usual practice. 
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did the lonians continue obedient, and do whatsoever he bade 
them ; but on the eighth day, worn out by the hardness of the 
work and the heat of the sun, and quite unaccustomed to such 
fatigues, they began to confer together, and to say one to 
another, “ What god have we offended to bring upon ourselves 
such a punishment as this ? • Fools and distracted that we were, 
to put ourselves into the hands of this Phocaean braggart, who 
docs but furnish three ships to the fleet ! He, now that he has 
got us, plagues us in the most desperate fashion ; many of us, in 
consequence, have fallen sick already — many more expect to 
follow. We had better suffer anything rather than these hard- 
ships j even the slavery with which we are threatened, however 
harsh, can be no worse than our present thraldom. Come, let 
us refuse him obedience.” So saying, they forthwith ceased to 
obey his orders, and pitched their tents, as if they had been 
soldiers, upon the island, where they reposed under the shade 
all day, and refused to go aboard the ships and train themselves. 

13. Now when the Samian captains perceived what was taking 
place, they were more inclined than before to accept the terms 
which .^aces, the son of Syloson, had been authorised by the 
Persians to offer them, on condition of their deserting from the 
confederacy. For they saw that all was disorder among the 
Jonians, and they felt also that it was hopeless to contend with 
the power of the king; since if they defeated the fleet which had 
been sent against them, they knew that another would come five 
times as great. So they took advantage of the occasion which 
now offered, and as soon as ever they saw the lonians refuse to 
work, hastened gladly to provide for the safety of their temples 
and their properties. This .^aces, who made the overtures to 
the Samians, was the son of Syloson, and grandson of the earlier 
iEaces. He had formerly been tyrant of Samos, but was ousted 
from his government by Aristagoras the Milesian, at the same 
time with the other tyrants of the lonians. 

14. The Phoenicians soon afterwards sailed to the attack ; and 
the lonians likewise put themselves in line, and went out to 
meet them. When they had now neared one another, and 
joined battle, which of the lonians fought like brave men and 
which like cowards, I cannot declare with any certainty, for 
charges are brought on all sides; but the tale goes that the 
Samians, according to the agreement which they had made with 
ASaces, hoisted sail, and quitting tlieir post bore away for Samos, 
except eleven ships, whose captains gave no heed to the orders 
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of the commanders, but remained and took part in the battle. 
The state of Samos, in consideration of this action, granted to 
these men, as an acknowledgment of their bravery, the honour 
of having their names, and the names of their fathers, inscribed 
upon a pillar, which still stands in the market-place. The Les- 
bians also, when they saw the Samians, who were drawn up next 
them, begin to flee, themselves did the like; and the example, 
once set, was followed by the greater number of the lonians. 

15. Of those who remained and fought, none were so rudely 
handled as the Chians, who displayed prodigies of valour, and 
disdained to play the part of cowards. They furnished to the 
common fleet, as 1 mentioned above, one hundred ships, having 
each of them forty armed citizens, and those picked men, on 
board; and when they saw the greater portion of the allies 
betra5dng the common cause, they for their part, scorning to 
imitate the base conduct of these traitors, although they were 
left almost alone and unsupported, a very few friends continuing 
to stand by them, notwithstanding went on with the fight, and 
ofttimes cut the line of the enemy, until at last, after they had 
taken very many of their adversaries' ships, they ended by losing 
more than half of their own. Hereupon, with the remainder of 
their vessels, the Chians fled away to their own country. 

16. As for such of their ships as were damaged and disabled, 
these, being pursued by the enemy, made straight for Mycale,^ 
where the crews ran them ashore, and abandoning them began 
their march along the continent. Happening in their way upon 
the territory of Ephesus, they essayed to cross it; but here a 
dire misfortune befell them. It was night, and the Ephesian 
women chanced to be engaged in celebrating the Thesmophoria 
— the previous calamity of the Chians had not been heard of ^ — 
so when the Ephesians saw their country invaded by an armed 
band, they made no question of the new-comers being robbers 
who purposed to carry off their women ; ^ and accordingly they 
marched out against them in full force, and slew them all. Such 
were the misfortunes which befell them of Cluos. 

17. Dionysius, the Phocjean, when he perceived that all was 
lost, having first captured three ships from the enemy, himself 

^ For a description of Mycale, vide supra, i. 148. It was the name given 
to the mountainous headland which runs out from the coast in the direction 
of Samos. 

* In this fact we seem to have another indication that Ephesus kept aloof 
from the revolt. 

» For the frequency of such outrages, vide infra, ch. 138. 
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took to flight. He would not, however, return to Phocaea, which 
he well knew must fall again, like the rest of Ionia, under the 
Persian yoke ; but straightway, as he was, he set sail for Phoe- 
nicia, and there sunk a number of merchantmen, and gained a 
great booty ; after which he directed his course to Sicily, where 
he established himself as a corsair, and plundered the Cartha- 
ginians and Tyrrhenians, but did no harm to the Greeks. 

18. The Persians, when they had vanquished the lonians in 
the sea-fight, besieged Miletus both by land and sea, driving 
mines under the walls, and making use of every known device, 
until at length they took both the citadel and the town, six 
years from the time when the revolt first broke out under 
Aristagoras. All the inhabitants of the city they reduced to 
slaver)’-, and thus the event tallied with the announcement 
which had been made by the oracle. 

19. For once upon a time, when the Argives had sent to 
Delphi to consult the god about the safety of their own city, a 
prophecy was given them, in which others besides themselves 
were interested; for while it bore in part upon the fortunes of 
Argos, it touched in a by-clause the fate of the men of Miletus. 
I shall set down the portion which concerned the Argives when 
I come to that part of my History,^ mentioning at present only 
the passage in which th(‘ absent Milesians were spoken of. 
This passage was as follows : — 

“ Then shall thou, Miletus, so oft the contriver of evil, 

Be, thyself, to many a feast and an excellent booty: 

Then shall thv matrons wash the feet of long-haired masters; — 
Others shall tlien possess our lov’d Didymian temple.” 

Such a fate now befell the Milesians ; for the Persians, who wore 
their hair long, after killing most of the men, made the women 
and children slaves ; and the sanctuary at Didyma,^ the oracle 
no less than the temple was plundered and burnt; of the riches 
whereof I have made frequent mention in other parts of my 
History. 

20. Those of the Milesians whose lives were spared, being 
carried prisoners to Susa, received no ill treatment at the hands 
of King Darius, but were established by him in Ampe, a city on 
the shores of the Erythraean sea, near the spot where the Tigris 
flows into it. Miletus itself, and the plain about the city, were 

» Vide infra, ch. 77. 

“ Didyma was the name of the place called also Branchids, in the 
territory of Miletus, where the famous temple of Apollo stood. 
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kept by the Persians for themselves, while the hill-country was 
assigned to the Carians of Pedasus.^ 

21. And now the Sybarites, who after the loss of their city 
occupied Laiis and Scidrus, failed duly to return the former 
kindness of the Milesians. For these last, when Sybaris was 
taken by the Crotoniats,*^ made a great mourning, all of them, 
youths as well as men, shaving their heads; since Miletus and 
Sybaris were, of all the cities whereof we have any knowledge, 
the two most closely united to one another. The Athenians, on 
the other hand, showed themselves beyond measure afflicted at 
the fall of Miletus, in many ways expressing their sympathy, 
and especially by their treatment of Phrynichus.® For when 
this poet brought out upon the stage his drama of the Capture 
of Miletus, the whole theatre burst into tears; and the people 
sentenced him to pay a fine of a thousand drachms, for recalling 
to them their own misfortunes. They likewise made a law, that 
no one should ever again exhibit that piece, 

22. Thus was Miletus bereft of its inhabitants. In Samos the 
people of the richer sort were much displeased with the doings 
of the captains, and the dealings they had had with the Medes ; 
they therefore held a council, veiy shortly after the sea-fight, 
and resolved that they would not remain to become the slaves 
of ASaces and the Persians, but before the tyrant set foot in 
their country, w'ould sail away and found a colony in another 
land. Now^ it chanced that about this time the Zanclaeans of 
Sicily had sent ambassadors to the lonians, and invited them 
to Kale- Acte, where they wished an Ionian city to be founded. 
This place, Kale-Acte (or the Fair Strand) as it is called, is in 
the country of the Sicilians,^ and is situated in the part of Sicily 
wfflich looks towards Tyrrhenia.* The offer thus made to all 
the lonians was embraced only by the Samians, and by such of 
the Milesians as had contrived to effect their escape. 

23. Hereupon this is what ensued. The Samians on their 
voyage reached the country of the Epizephyrian Locrians,® at 
a time when the Zanclaeans and their king Scythas were en- 
gaged in the siege of a Sicilian town which they hoped to take. 

^ Supra, i. 175* * Supra, v. 44. 

* Phrynichus, the disciple of Thespis, began to exhibit tragedies about 
the year b.c. 511- 

* [The Sicel? (St/c6\oi ) ( '^iKeXiurai, Sicih’an Greeks) were part of the 
pre-Hellenic population of Sicily. — E. H. B.] 

* That is, on the north coast. 

* The Epizephyrian or Western Locrians are the Locrians of Italy, who 
possessed a city, Locri, and a tract of country, near the extreme south 
of the modern Calabria. 
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Anaxilaiis, tyrant of Rhegium/ who was on ill terms with the 
Zanclaeans, kdowing how matters stood, made application to the 
Samians, and persuaded them to give up the thought of Cale- 
Act6, the place to which they were bound, and to seize Zancle 
itself, which was left without men. The Samians followed this 
counsel and possessed themselves of the town ; which the Zan- 
claeans no sooner heard than they hurried to the rescue, calling 
to their aid Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela,^ who was one of their 
allies. Hippocrates came with his army to their assistance ; but 
on his arrival he seized Scythas, the Zanclaean king, who had 
just lost his city, and sent him away in chains, together with his 
brother Pythogenes, to the town of Inycus; after which he 
came to an understanding with the Samians, exchanged oaths 
with them, and agreed to betray the people of Zancl6. The 
reward of his treachery was to be one-half of the goods and 
chattels, including slaves, which the town contained, and all 
that he could find in the open country. Upon this Hippocrates 
seized and bound the greater number of the Zanclaeans as 
slaves; delivering, however, into the hands of the Samians 
three hundred of the principal citizens, to be slaughtered; but 
the Samians spared the lives of these persons. 

24. Scythas, the king of the 2 ^nclccans, made his escape from 
Inycus, and fled to Himera ; ® whence he passed into Asia, and 
went up to the court of Darius. Darius thought him the most 
upright of all the Greeks to whom he afforded a refuge; for 
with the king’s leave he paid a visit to Sicily, and thence re- 
turned back to Persia, where he lived in great comfort, and 
died by a natural death at an advanced age. 

25. Thus did the Samians escape the yoke of the Medes, and 
possess themselves without any trouble of Zancl 4 ,^ a most , 
beautiful city. At Samos itself the Phoenicians, after the fight 
which had Miletus for its prize was over, re-established .(Eaces, 
the son of Syioson, upon his throne. This they did by the 
command of the Persians, who looked upon ^Eaces as one who 
had rendered them a high service and therefore deserved well 
at their hands. They likewise spared the Samians, on account 
of the desertion of their vessels, and did not bum either their 

^ Rhegium retains its name almost unchanged- It is the modem 
Rei ' 

ra, vii. 153, 154. 

® Hunera was an important place, and the only Greek colony on the north 
coast of Sicily. 

* Zancl^j the modern Messina. 

n £ 
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city or their temples, as they did those of the other rebels. 
Immediately after the fall of Miletus the Persians recovered 
Caria, bringing some of the cities over by force, while others 
submitted of their own accord. 

26. Meanwhile tidings of what had befallen Miletus reached 
Histiaeus the Milesian, who was still at Byzantium, employed in 
intercepting the Ionian merchantmen as they issued from the 
Euxine.^ Histiaeus had no sooner heard the news than he gave 
the Hellespont in charge to Bisaltes, son of Apollophanes, a 
native of Abydos, and himself, at the head of his Lesbians, set 
sail for Chios. One of the Chian garrisons which opposed him 
he engaged at a place called “ The Hollows,” situated in the 
Chian territory, and of these he slaughtered a vast number; 
afterwards, by the help of his Lesbians, he reduced all the rest 
of the Chians, who were weakened by their losses in the sea- 
fight, Polichn 4 , a city of Chios, serving him as head-quarters. 

27. It mostly happens that there is some warning when great 
misfortunes are about to befall a state or nation ; and so it was 
in this instance, for the Chians had previously had some strange 
tokens sent to them. A choir of a hundred of their youths had 
been despatched to Delphi; and of these only two had returned; 
the remaining ninety-eight having been carried off by a pesti- 
lence. Likewise, about the same time, and very shortly before 
the sea-fight, the roof of a school-house had fallen in upon a 
number of their boys, who were at lessons ; and out of a hundred 
and twenty children there was but one left alive. Such were the 
signs which God sent to warn them. It was very shortly after- 
wards that the sea-fight happened, which brought the city down 
upon its knees; and after the sea-fight came the attack of His- 
tiasus and his Lesbians, to whom the Chians, weakened as they 
were, furnished an easy conquest. 

28. Histiaeus now led a numerous army, composed of lonians 
and iEolians, against Thasos, and had laid siege to the place 
when news arrived that the Phoenicians were about to quit 
Miletus aind attack the other cities of Ionia. On hearing this, 
Histiaeus raised the siege of Thasos, and hastened to Lesbos with 
all his forces. There his army was in great straits for want of 
food; whereupon Histiaeus left Lesbos and went across to the 
mainland, intending to cut the crops which were growing in the 
Atamean territory ^ and likewise in the plain of the Caicus, which 
belonged to Mysk. Now it chanced that a certain Persian 

1 Supra, ch. 5. 
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named Harpagus was in these regions at the head of an armjr 
of no little strength. He, when Histiaeus landed, marched out 
to meet him, and engaging with his forces destroyed the greater 
number of them, and took Histiaeus himself prisoner. 

29. Histiaeus fell into the hands of the Persians in the follow* 
ing manner. The Greeks and Persians engaged at Malena, 
in the region of Atameus; and the battle was for a long time 
stoutly contested, till at length the cavalry came up, and, 
charging the Greeks, decided the conflict. The Greeks fled; 
and Histiaeus, who thought that Darius would not punisii his 
fault with death, showed how he loved his life by the following 
conduct. Overtaken in his flight by one of the Persians, who 
was about to run him through, he cried aloud in the Persian 
tongue that he was Histiaeus the Milesian. 

30. Now, had he been taken straightway before King Darius, 
I verily believe that he would have received no hurt, but the king 
would have freely forgiven him. Artaphernes, however, satrap 
of Sardis, and his captor Harpagus, on this very account, — 
because they were afraid that, if he escaped, he would be again 
received into high favour by the king, — put him to death as 
soon as he arrived at Sardis. His body they impaled at that 
place, ^ while they embalmed his head and sent it up to Susa ta 
the king. Darius, when he learnt what had taken place, found 
great fault with the men engaged in this business for not bring- 
ing Histiaeus alive into his presence, and commanded his servants 
to wash and dress the head with all care, and then bury it, as 
the head of a man who had been a great benefactor to himself 
and the Persians.^ Such was the sequel of the history of 
Histiaeus. 

31. The naval armament of the Persians wintered at Miletus, 
and in the following year proceeded to attack the islands off the 
coast, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos,^ which were reduced with- 
out difficulty. Whenever they became masters of an island, the 
barbarians, in every single instance, netted the inhabitants. 
Now the mode in which they practise this netting is the follow- 
ing. Men join hands, so as to form a line across from the north 
coast to the south, and then march through the island from end 
to end and hunt out the inhabitants.^ In like manner the 

^ According to the Persian custom with rebels. 

* Compare Caesar’s conduct on receiving the head of Pompey. 

‘ Tenedos retains its name absolutely unchanged to the present day. It 
is a small but fertile island, producing an exceUent wine. 

* Supra, iii. 149. 
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Persians took also the Ionian, towns upon the mainland, not 
liowever netting the inhabitants, as it was not possible. 

33. And now their generals made good all the threats where- 
with they had menaced the lonians before the battle.^ For no 
sooner did they get possession of the towns than they choose out 
all the best favoured boys and made them eunuchs, while the 
most beautiful of the girls they tore from their homes and sent 
as presents to the king, at the same time burning the cities 
themselves, with their temples. Thus were the lonians for the 
third^time reduced to slavery; once by the Lydians, and a 
second, and now a third time, by the Persians. 

33. The sea force, after quitting Ionia, proceeded to the 
Hellespont, and took all the towns which lie on the left shore 
as one sails into the straits. For the cities on the right bank 
had already been reduced by the land force of the Persians. 
How these are the places which border the Hellespont on the 
European side; the Chersonese, which contains a number of 
cities, Perinthus,^ the forts in Thrace, Selybria,® and Byzan- 
tium.'* The Byzantines at this time, and their opposite neigh- 
bours, the Chalcedonians, instead of awaiting the coming of the 
Phoenicians, quitted their country, and sailing into the Euxine, 
took up their abode at the city of Mesembria, The Phoenicians, 
lifter burning all the places above mentioned, proceeded to 
Proconnesus ® and Artaca, which they likewise delivered to the 
ilames; this done, they returned to the Chersonese, being minded 
to reduce those cities which they had not ravaged in their former 
■cruise. Upon Cyzicus they made no attack at all, as before 
their coming the inhabitants had made terms with CEbares, the 
son of Megabazus, and satrap of Dascyleium, and had submitted 
themselves to the king. In the Chersonese the Phoenicians 
subdued all the citips, excepting Cardia.® 

34. Up to this time the cities of the Chersonese had been 
under the government of Miltiades, the son of Cimon, and grand- 
son of Stesagoras, to whom they had descended from Miltiades, 
the son of Cypselus, who obtained possession of them in the 
following manner. The Dolonci, a Thracian tribe, to whom the 
Chersonese at that time belonged, being harassed by a war in 

1 Supra, ch. 9. ® Supra, v, i. 

*A small town upon the Sea of Marmora, about 40 miles hrom Con- 
stantinople. 

^ Supra, iv. 144. ‘Supra, iv. 1 $. 

‘ It was situated on the western side of the Thracian Chersonese. 
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which they were engaged with the Apsinthians,^ sent their 
princes to Delphi to consult the oracle about the matter. The 
reply of the Pythoness bade them take back with them as a 
colonist into their country the man who should first offer them 
hospitality after they quitted the temple.” The Dolonci, follow- 
ing the Sacred Roadj^ passed through the regions of Phocis and 
Boeotia; after which, as still no one invited them in, they turned 
aside, and travelled to Athens. 

35. Now Pisistratus was at this time sole lord of Athens ; but 
Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, was likewise a person of much 
distinction. He belonged to a family which was wont to con- 
tend in the four horse-chariot races,® and traced its descent to 
Aiiacus and Egina, but which, from the time of Philaeas, the son 
of Ajax, who was the first Athenian citizen of the house, had 
been naturalised at Athens. It happened that as the Dolonci 
passed his door Miltiades was sitting in his vestibule, which 
caused him to remark them, dressed as they were in outlandish 
garments, and armed moreover with lances.^ He therefore 
called to them, and, on their approach, invited them in, offering 
them lodging and entertainment. The strangers accepted his 
hospitality, and, after the banquet was over, they laid before 
him in full the directions of the oracle, and besought him on 
their own part to yield obedience to the god. Miltiades was 
persuaded ere they had done speaking; for the government of 
Pisistratus was irksome to him, and he wanted to be beyond 
the tyrant’s reach. He therefore went straightway to Delphi, 
and inquired of the oracle whether he should do as the Dolonci 
desired. 

36. As the Pythoness backed their request, Miltiades, son of 
Cypselus, who had already won the four-horse chariot-race at 
Olympia, left Athens, taking with him as many of the Athenians 
as liked to join in the enterprise, and sailed away with the 
Dolonci. On his arrival at the Chersonese, he was made king 
by those who had invited him. After this his first act was to 
build a wall across the neck of the Chersonese from the city of 

Thracian people who occupied the tract immediately north of the 
Chersonese. 

• By “ the sacred road ** is meant apparently the road which led from 
Del^i eastward, , 

®Xhe maintenance of such a stud as could entitle a man to contend 
with any chance of success in the great games, mark the owner as a person 
of ample fortune. 

*Tbe wearing of arms had gone out of fashion in Greece some little 
time before. 
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Catdia to Pactya, to protect the corntry from the incursions 
and ravages of the Apsinthians. The breadth of the isthmus 
at this part is thirty-six furlongs, the whole length of the 
peninsula within the isthmus being four hundred and twenty 
furlongs. 

37. When he had finished carrying the wall across the isthmus, 
and had thus secured the Chersonese against the Apsinthians, 
Miltiades proceeded to engage in other wars, and first of all 
attacked the Lampsacenians; but falling into an ambush which 
they had laid he had the misfortune to be taken prisoner. Now 
it happened that Miltiades stood high in the favour of Croesus, 
king of Lydia. When Croesus therefore heard of his calamity, 
he sent and commanded the men of Lampsacus to give Miltiades 
his freedom; “if they refused,” he said, “he would destroy 
them like a fir.” Then the Lampsacenians were some while in 
doubt about this speech of Croesus, and could not tell how to 
construe his threat “ that he would destroy them like a fir; ” 
but at last one of their elders divined the true sense, and told 
them that the fir is the only tree which, when cut down, makes 
no fresh shoots, but forthwith dies outright. So the Lampsa- 
cenians, being greatly afraid of Croesus, released Miltiades, and 
let him go free. 

38. Thus did Miltiades, by the help of Croesus, escape this 
danger. Some time afterwards he died childless, leaving his 
kingdom and his riches to Stesagoras, who was the son of Cimon, 
his half-brother.^ Ever since his death the people of the Cher- 
sonese have offered him the customar>’^ sacrifices of a founder; 
and they have further established in his honour a gymnic con- 
test and a chariot-race, in neither of which is it lawful for any 
Lampsacenian to contend. Before the war with Lampsacus 
was ended Stesagoras too died childless: he was sitting in the 
hall of justice when he was struck upon the head with a hatchet 
by a man who pretended to be a deserter, but was in good sooth 
an enemy, and a bitter one. 

39. Thus died Stesagoras; and upon his death the Pisistra- 
tidac fitted out a trireme, and sent Miltiades, the son of Cimon, 
and brother of the deceased, to the Chersonese, that he might 
undertake the management of affairs in that quarter. They had 
already shown him much favour at Athens, as if, forsooth, they 
had been no parties to the death of his father Cimon — a matter 
whereof I will give an account in another place.* He upon his 

^ Literally, “ his brother on the mother’s side.” * Intra, ch. 103. 
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arrival remained shut up within the house, pretending to do 
honour to the memory of his dead brother ; whereupon the 
chief people of the Chersonese gathered themselves together 
from all the cities of the land, and came in a procession to the 
place where Miltiades was, to condole with him upon his mis- 
fortune. Miltiades commanded them to be seized and thrown 
into prison; after which he made himself master of the Cher- 
sonese, maintained a body of five hundred mercenaries, and 
married Hegesipyla, daughter of the Thracian king Olorus. 

40. This Miltiades, the son of Cimon, had not been long in 
the country when a calamity befell him yet more grievous than 
those in which he was now involved : for three years earlier he 
had had to fly before an incursion of the Scyths. These nomads, 
angered by the attack of Darius, collected in a body and marched 
as far as the Chersonese.^ Miltiades did not await their coming, 
but fled, and remained away until the Scyths retired, when the 
Dolonci sent and fetched him back. All this happened three 
years before the events which befell Miltiades at the present time. 

41, He now no sooner heard that the Phoenicians were attack- 
ing Tenedos ^ than he loaded five triremes with his goods and 
chattels, and set sail for Athens. Cardia was the point from 
which he took his departure; and as he sailed down the gulf of 
Melas, along the shore of the Chersonese, he came suddenly upon 
the whole Phoenician fleet. However he himself escaped, with 
four of his vessels, and got into Imbrus, one trireme only falling 
into* the hands of his pursuers. This vessel was under the com- 
mand of his eldest son Metiochus, whose mother was not the 
daughter of the Thracian king Olorus, but a different woman. 
Metiochus and his ship were taken; and when the Phoenicians 
found out that he was a son of Miltiades they resolved to convey 
him to the king, expecting thereby to rise high in the royal 
favour. For they remembered that it was Miltiades who coun- 
selled the lonians to hearken when the Scyths prayed them to 
break up the bridge and return home.® Darius, however, when 
the Phoenicians brought Metiochus into his presence, was so far 
from doing him any hurt, that he loaded him with benefits. 
He gave him a house and estate, and also a Persian wife, by 
whom there were children born to him who were accounted 

' This appears to have been a marauding expedition, to which the 
Scythians were encouraged by the success of the Ionian revolt up to that 
time. 

* Supra, ch. 31. » Supra, iv. 137. 
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Persians. As for Miltiades himself, from Imbrus he made his 
way in safety to Athens. 

42. At this time the Persians did no more hurt to the lonians ; 
but on the contrary, before the year was out, they carried 
into effect the following measures, which were greatly to their 
advantage. Artaphernes, satrap of Sardis, summoned deputies 
from all the Ionian cities, and forced them to enter into agree- 
ments with one another, not to harass each other by force dt 
arms, but to settle their disputes by reference.^ He likewise 
took the measurement of their whole country in parasangs — 
§uch is the name which the Persians give to a distance of thirty 
furlongs * — and settled the tributes which the several cities were 
to pay, at a rate that has continued unaltered from the time 
when Artaphernes fixed it down to the present day. The rate 
was very nearly the same as that which had been paid before 
the revolt.® Such were the peaceful dealings of the Persians 
with the lonians. 

43. The next spring Darius superseded all the other generals, 
and sent down Mardonius, the son of Gobryas,"* to the coast, 
and with him a vast body of men, some fit for sea, others for 
land service. Mardonius was a youth at this time, and had 
only lately married Artazostra, the king^s daughter. When 
Mardonius, accompanied by this numerous host, reached Cilicia,, 
he took ship and proceeded along shore with his fleet, while the 
land army marched under other leaders towards the Hellespont. 
In the course of his voyage along the coast of Asia he came to 
Ionia; and here I have a marvel to relate which will greatly 
surprise those Greeks who cannot believe that Otanes advised 
the seven conspirators to make Persia a commonwealth. Mar- 
donius put down all the despots throughout Ionia, and in lieu 
of them established democracies. Having so done, he hastened 
to the Hellespont, and when a vast multitude of ships had been 
brought together, and likewise a powerful land force, he con- 
veyed his troops across the strait by means of his vessels, and 
proceeded through Europe against Eretria and Athens.® 

' These provisoes were common in the Greek treaties. 

■Supra, ii. 6, and v. 53. 

■ Supra, iii. 90. What necessitated the new rating and measurement 
was the alteration of territory which had taken place in consequence of 
the revolt. 

■ This is another instance of the alternation of names among the Persians, 
f Compare iii. 160, etc.) Gobryas was the son of a Mardonius. 

■The aggressors in the late war (supra, v. 99). 
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44. At least these towns served as a pretext for the expedition^ 
the real purpose of which was to subjugate as great a number as 
possible of the Grecian cities; and this became plain when the 
Thasians, who did not even lift a hand in their defence, were 
reduced by the sea force, while the land army added the Mace- 
donians to the former slaves of the king. All the tribes on the 
hither side of Macedonia had been reduced previously.^ From 
Thasos the fleet stood across to the mainland, and sailed along 
shore to Acanthus, whence an attempt was made to double 
Mount Athos. But here a violent north wind sprang up, against 
which nothing could contend, and handled a large number of the 
ships with much rudeness, shattering them and driving them 
aground upon Athos. ’Tis said the number of the ships de- 
stroyed was little short of three hundred; and the men who- 
perished were more than twenty thousand. ^ For the sea about 
Athos abounds in monsters beyond all others ; and so a portion 
were seized and devoured by these animals, while others were 
dashed violently against the rocks; some, who did not know- 
how to swim, were engulfed; and some died of the cold. 

45. While thus it fared with the fleet, on land Mardonius and 
his army were attacked in their camp during the night by the 
Brygi, a tribe of Thracians ; and here vast numbers of the Per- 
sians were slain, and even Mardonius himself received a wound. 
The Brygi, nevertheless, did not succeed in maintaining their 
own freedom: for Mardonius would not leave the country till 
ho had subdued them and made them subjects of Persia. Still,, 
though he brought them under the yoke, the blow which his 
land force had received at their hands, and the great damage 
done to his fleet off Athos, induced him to set out upon his 
retreat; and so this armament, having failed disgracefully,, 
returned to Asia, 

46. The year after these events, Darius received information 
from certain neighbours of the Thasians that those islanders 
were making preparations for revolt; he therefore sent a herald, 
and bade them dismantle their walls, and bring all their ships tc^ 
Abd6ra.® llie Thasians, at the time when Histiseus the Milesian 
made his attack upon them,'* had resolved that, as their income 
was very great, they would apply their wealth to building ships 
of Var, and surrounding their city with another and a stronger 

' Supra, V. 18. 

^ Th« navigation of this coast is still full of danger. 

* On its site, vide infra, vii. 109. * Supra, ch. aS, 
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wall. Their revenue was derived partly from their possessions 
upon the mainland, partly from the mines which they owned, 
lliey were masters of the gold-mines at Scapt6-Hyl6, the yearly 
produce of which amounted in all to eighty talents. Their 
mines in Thasos yielded less, but still were so far prolific that, 
besides being entirely free from land-tax, they had a surplus 
income, derived from the two sources of their territory on the 
main and their mines, in common years of two hundred, and in 
the best years of three hundred talents. 

47. I myself have seen the mines in question: by far the most 
curious of them are those which the Phoenicians discovered at 
the time when they went with Thasus and colonised the island, 
which afterwards took its name from him. These Phoenician 
workings are in Thasos itself, between Coenyra and a place called 
jEnyra, over against Samothrace : ^ a huge mountain has been 
turned upside down in the search for ores. Such then was 
the source of their wealth. On this occasion no sooner did 
the Great King issue his commands than straightway the 
Thasians dismantled their wall, and took their whole fleet to 
Abdera. 

48. After this Darius resolved to prove the Greeks, and try 
the bent of their minds, whether they were inclined to resist him 
in arms or prepared to make their submission. He therefore 
sent out heralds in divers directions round about Greece, with 
orders to demand everywhere earth and water for the king. At 
the same time he sent other heralds to the various seaport towns 
which paid him tribute, and required them to provide a number 
of ships of war and horse-transports. 

49. These towns accordingly began their preparations; and 
the heralds who had been sent into Greece obtained what the 
king had bid therij ask from a large number of the states upon 
the mainland, and likewise from all the islanders whom they 
visited. Among these last were included the Eginetans, who, 
equally with the rest, consented to give earth and water to the 
Persian king. 

When the Athenians heard what the Eginetans had done, 
believing that it was from enmity to themselves that they had 
given consent, and that the Eginetans intended to join the 
Persian in his attack upon Athens, they straightway took the 
matter in hand. In good truth it greatly rejoiced them to have 
so fair a pretext; and accordingly they sent frequent embassies 
^ That is, on the south-east side of the island. 
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to Sparta/ and made it a charge against the Eginetans that 
their conduct in this matter proved them to be traitors to Greece. 

50. Hereupon Cleomenes, the son of Anaxandridas, who was 
then king of the Spartans, went in person to Egina, intending to 
seize those whose guilt was the greatest. As soon however as he 
tried to arrest them, a number of the Eginetans made resistance, 
a certain Crius, son of Polycritus, being the foremost in violence. 
This person told him “ he should not carry off a single Eginetan 
without it costing him dear — the Athenians had bribed him to 
make this attack, for which he had no warrant from his own 
government — otherwise hoik the kings would have come together 
to make the seizure.” This he said in consequence of instruc- 
tions which he had received from Demaratus.^ Hereupon Cleo- 
menes, finding that he must quit Egina, asked Crius his name; 
and when Crius told him, Get thy horns tipped with brass 
with all speed, 0 Crius ! ” ^ he said, for thou wilt have to 
struggle with a great danger.” 

51. Meanwhile Demaratus, son of Ariston, was bringing 
charges against Cleomenes at Sparta. He too, like Cleomenes, 
was king of the Spartans, but he belonged to the lower house — 
not indeed that his house was of any lower origin tlian the 
other, for both houses are of one blood — but the house of 
Eurysthenes is the more honoured of the two, inasmuch as it is 
the elder branch. 

52. The Lacedaemonians declare, contradicting therein all the 
poets, ^ that it was king Aristodemus himself, son of Aristo- 
machus, grandson of Cleodaeus, and great-grandson of Hyllus, 
who conducted them to the land which they now possess, and 
not the sons of Aristodemus. The wife of Aristodemus, whose 
name (they .^^ay) was Argeia, and who was daughter of Autesion,® 

^ The great importance of this appeal is that it raised Sparta to the 
general protectorate of Greece. Hitherto she had been a leading power, 
frequently called m to aid the weaker against the stronger, but with no 
definite hegemony, excepting over the states of the Peloponnese (supra, v. 
91) • Now she was acknowledged to have a paramount authority over the 
whole of Greece, as the pr<^per guardian of the Grecian liberties. It gave 
additional weight to the appeal that it was made by Athens, the second 
city of Greece. 

* This was the second time that Demaratus had thwarted Cleomenes 
(vide supra, v. 75). 

® Cleomenes puns upon the name Crius, which signifies " a ram ” in 
Greek. 

* These poets are not those of the Epic cycle, which concluded with the 
adventures of TeJegonus, the son of Ulysses. 

•Sister therefore, according to the myth, of Theras, the coloniser of 
Thera (supra, iv. 147). 
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son of Tisamenus, grandson of Thersander, and great-grandson 
of Polynices, wtihin a little while after their coming into the 
country^ gave birth to twins. Aristodemns just lived to see his 
children, but died soon afterwards of a disease. The Lacedae- 
monians of that day determined, according to custom, to take 
,i^or their king the elder of the two children; but they were so 
alike, and so exactly of one size, that they could not possibly 
tell which of the two to choose : so when they found themselves 
unable to make a choice, or haply even earlier, they went to the 
mother and asked her to tell them which was the elder, where- 
upon she declared that “ she herself did not know the children 
apart ; although in good truth she knew them very well, and 
only feigned ignorance in order that, if it were possible, both 
of them might be made kings of Sparta. The Lacedaemonians 
were now in a great strait; so they sent to Delphi and inquired 
of the oracle how they should deal with the matter. The 
Pythoness made answer, “ Let both be taken to be kings ; but 
let the elder have the greater honour.” So the Lacedaemonians 
were in as great a strait as before, and could not conceive how 
they were to discover which was the first-bom, till at length a 
certain Mcssenian, by name Panites, suggested to them to watch 
and see which of the two the mother washed and fed first; if 
they found she always gave one the preference, that fact would 
tell them all they wanted to know ; if, on the contrary, she her- 
self varied, and sometimes took the one first, sometimes the 
other, it would be plain that she knew as little as they; in 
which case they must try some other plan. The Lacedae- 
monians did according to the advice of the Messenian, and, 
without letting her know why, kept a watch upon the mother; 
by which means they discovered that, whenever she either 
washed or fed her ^children, she alw^ays gave the same child the 
preference. So they took the boy whom the mother honoured 
the most, and regarding him as the first-bom, brought him up 
in the palace; and the name which they gave to the elder boy 
was Eurysthenes, while his brother they called Procles. When 
the brothers grew up, there was always, so long as they lived, 
enmity between them; and the houses sprung from their loins 
have continued the feud to this day. 

53. Thus much is related by the Lacedsemonians, but not by 
any of the other Greeks; in what follows I give the tradition of 
the Greeks generally. The kings of the Dorians (they say) — 
counting up to Perseus, son of Danae, and so omitting the god — 
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are rightly given in the comhion Greek lists, and rightly con- 
sidered to have been Greeks themselves; for even at this early 
time they ranked among that people. I say up to Perseus/’ 
and not further, because Perseus has no mortal father by whose 
name he is called, as Hercules has in Amphitryon ; whereby it 
appears that I have reason on my side, and am right in saying, 
‘'up to Perseus.” If we follow the line of Danae, daughter of 
Acrisius, and trace her progenitors, we shall find that the chiefs 
of the Dorians are really genuine Egyptians.^ In the genea- 
logies here given I have followed the common Greek accounts, 

54. According to the Persian story, Perseus was an Assyrian 
who became a Greek; ^ his ancestors, therefore, according to 
them, were not Greeks. They do not admit that the forefathers 
of Acrisius were in any way related to Perseus, but say they 
were Egyptians, as the Greeks likewise testify. 

55. Enough however of this subject. How it came to pass 
that Egyptians obtained the kingdoms of the Dorians,^ and 
what they did to raise themselves to such a position, these arc 
questions concerning which, as they have been treated by others, 
I shall say nothing. I proceed to speak of points on which ’^ho 
other writer has touched. 

56. The prerogatives which the Spartans have allowed their 
kings are the following. In the first place, two priesthoods, 
those (namely) of Lacedaemonian and of Celestial Jupiter; * also 
the right of making war on what country soever they please, 
without hindrance from any of the other wSpartans, under pain 
of outlawry; on service the privilege of marching first in the 
advance and last in the retreat, and of having a hundred * picked 
men for their body-guard while with the army; likewise the 
liberty of sacrificing as many cattle in their expeditions as it 
seems them good, and the right of having the skins and the 
chines of the slaughtered animals for their own use. 

‘ Supra, ii. 91. Herodotus believes iu the tale which brings Danaiis 
from Egypt. 

* This is an entirely distinct story from that related below (vii. 150)— 
that Perseus, son of Dana^, had a son Parses, the progenitor of the Achae- 
menian kings — which latter the Greeks generally adopted. Both stories 
seem to me pure inventions. 

* That is to say, the kingdom? of the Peloponnese, afterwards conquered 
by the Dorians. 

* I .e. of king Zeus in the heavenly realm, and of the divine king from 
whom the royal line in Sparta was derived. — [E. H. B.] The necessary 
union of the priestly with the kingly office was an idea almost universal 
in early times. 

* The number of the knights who formed the king’s body-guard is always 
elsewhere declared to be 300. 
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'57. Such are their privileges in war; in peace their rights are 
as follows. When a citizen makes a public sacrifice the kings 
are given the first seats at the banquet; they are served before 
any of the other guests, and have a double portion of every- 
thing; they take the lead in the libations; and the hides of the 
sacrificed beasts belong to them. Every month, on the first 
day, and again on the seventh of the first decade,^ each king 
receives a beast without blemish at the public cost, which he 
offers up to Apollo ; likewise a medimnus of meal,^ and of wine 
a Laconian quart. In the contests of the games they have 
always the seat of honour; they appoint the citizens who have 
to entertain foreigners; they also nominate, each of them, two 
of the Pythians, officers whose business it is to consult the oracle 
at Delphi, who eat with the kings, and, like them, live at the 
public charge. If the kings do not come to the public supper, 
each of them must have two choenixes of meal and a cotyl^ of 
wine sent home to him at his house; if they come, they are 
given a double quantity of each, and the same when any private 
man invites them to his table. They have the custody of all 
the oracles which are pronounced ; but the Pythians must like- 
wise have knowledge of them. They have the whole decision 
of certain causes, which are these, and these only: — When a 
maiden is left the heiress of her father’s estate, and has not been 
betrothed by him to any one, they decide who is to marry her; 
in all matters concerning the public highways they judge; and 
if a person wants to adopt a child, he must do it before the 
kings. They likewise have the right of sitting in council with 
the eight-and -twenty senators; and if they are not present, 
then the senators nearest of kin to them have their privileges, 
and give two votfs as the royal proxies, besides a third vote, 
which is their own. 

58, Such are the honours which the Spartan people have 
allowed their kings during their lifetime; after they are dead 
other honours await them. Horsemen carry the news of their 
death through all Laconia, while in the city the women go hither 
and thither drumming upon a kettle. At this signal, in every 
house two free persons, a man and a woman, must put on 
mourning, or else be subject to a heavy fine. The Lacedsemo- 

‘ The division of the Greek month was into decades. The seventh day 
of each month was sacred to Apollo, who was believed to have been born 
on the seventh of ThargeUon (May). 

* [The medttnnus was about 12 gallons, the choenix rather less than a quart, 
and a cotyli half a pint. — E. H. B.] 
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nians have likewise a custom at the demise of their kings which 
is common to them with the barbarians of Asia — ^indeed with 
the greater number of the barbarians everywhere — namely, that 
when one of their kings dies, not only the Spartans, but a certain 
number of the country people from every part of Laconia are 
forced, whether they will or no, to attend the funeral. So these 
persons and the Helots, and likewise the Spartans themselves,^ 
flock together to the number of several thousands, men and 
women intermingled; and all of them smite their foreheads 
violently, and weep and wail without stint, saying always that 
their last king was the best. If a king dies in battle, then 
they make a statue of him, and placing it upon a couch right 
bravely decked, so carry it to the grave. After the burial, by 
the space of ten days there is no assembly, nor do they elect 
magistrates, but continue mourning the whole time. 

59. They hold with the Persians also in another custom. 
When a king dies, and another comes to the throne, the newly- 
made monarch forgives all the Spartans the debts which they 
owe either to the king or to the public treasury. And in like 
manner among the Persians each king when he begins to reign- 
remits the tribute due from the provinces. 

60. In one respect the Lacedsemonians resemble the Egyp- 
tians. Their heralds and flute-players, and likewise their cooks,, 
take their trades by succession from their fathers. A flute- 
player must be the son of a flute-player, a cook of a cook, a 
herald of a herald ; and other people cannot take advantage of 
the loudness of their voice to come into the profession and shut 
out the heralds’ sons; but each follows his father’s business. 
Such are the customs of the Lacedaemonians. 

61 . At the time of which we are speaking, while Cleomenes in 
Egina was labouring for the general good of Greece, Demaratus- 
at Sparta continued to bring charges against him, moved not so 
much by love of the Eginetans as by jealousy and hatred of his 
colleague. Cleomenes therefore was no sooner returned from 
Egina than he considered with himself how he might deprive 
Demaratus of his kingly office; and here the following circum- 
stance furnished a ground for him to proceed upon. Ariston, 
king of Sparta, had been married to two wives, but neither of 

^ The three classes of which the Lacodaemoiiian population consisted 
are here very clearly distinguished from one another: — i. The Perimci, or 
free inhabitants of the country districts; 2. The Helots, or serfs who tilled 
the soil; and 3. The Spartans, or Dorian conquerors, who were the only 
citizens^ and who lived almost exclusively in the capital. 
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had borne him any children; as however he still thought 
it >yas possible he might have offspring, he resolved to wed a 
third; and this was how the wedding was brought about. He 
had a certain friend, a Spartan, with whom he was more intimate 
than with any other citizen. This friend was married to a wife 
whose beauty far surpassed that of aU the other women in 
.Sparta; and what was still more strange, she had once been as 
ugly as she now was beautiful. For her nurse, seeing how ill- 
favoured she was, and how sadly her parents, who were wealthy 
jieople, took her bad looks to heart, bethought herself of a plan, 
which was to carry the child every day to the temple of Helen 
at Therapna,^ which stands above the Phoebeum,® and there to 
place her before the image, and beseech the goddess to take 
.away the child’s ugliness. One day, as she left the temple, a 
woman appeared to her, and begged to know what it was she 
held in her arms. The nurse told her it was a child, on which 
,^he asked to see it ; but the nurse refused ; the parents, she said, 
had forbidden her to show the child to any one. However the 
woman would not take a denial; and the nurse, seeing how 
highly she prized a look, at last let her see the child. Then the 
woman gently stroked its head, and said, ‘‘ One day this child 
shall be the fairest dame in Sparta.” And her looks began to 
<hange from that very day. When she was of marriageable age, 
Agetus, son of Alcides, the same whom I have mentioned above 
.as the friend of Ariston, made her his wife. 

62. Now it chanced that Ariston fell in love with this person; 
and his love so preyed upon his mind that at last he devised 
as follows. He went to his friend, the lady’s husband, and 
proposed to him, that they should exchange gifts, each taking 
that which pleased him best out of all the possessions of the 
other. His friend, who felt no alarm about his wife, since 
Ariston was also married, consented readily; and so the matter 
was confirmed between them by an oath. Then Ariston gave 
Ag6tus the present, whatever it was, of which he had made 
ohoice, and when it came to his turn to name the present which 
he was to receive in exchange, required to be allowed to carry 
home with him Agetus’s wife. But the other demurred, and 
said, “ except his wife, he might have anything else: ” however, 
-as he could not resist the oath which he had sworn, or the 

^ Therapna was a place of some importance on the left bank of the 
Evufotas, nearly opposite Sparta, from which it was distant probably 
-about two miles. 

• A precinct sacred to Apollo, at a little distance from the town itself. 
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trickery which had been practised on him^ at last he suffered 
Ariston to carry her away to his house. 

63. Ariston hereupon put away his second wife and took for 
his third this woman; and she, in less than the due time — ^when 
she had not yet reached her full term of ten months, — gave birth 
to a child, the Demaratus of whom we have spoken. Then one of 
his servants came and told him the news, as he sat in council with 
the Ephors ; whereat, remembering when it was that the woman 
became his wife, he counted the months upon his fingers, and 
having so done, cried out with an oath, “ The boy cannot be 
mine.” This was said in the hearing of the Ephors; but they 
made no account of it at the time. The boy grew up; and 
Ariston repented of what he had said ; for he became altogether 
convinced that Demaratus was truly his son. The reason why 
he named him Demaratus was the following. Some time before 
these events the whole Spartan people, looking upon Ariston as 
a man of mark beyond all the kings that had reigned at Sparta 
before him, had offered up a prayer that he might have a son. 
On this account, therefore, the name Demaratus ^ was given. 

64. In course of time Ariston died; and Demaratus received 
the kingdom: but it was fated, as it seems, that these words, 
when bruited abroad, should strip him of his sovereignty. This 
was brought about by means of Cleomenes, whom he had twice 
sorely vexed, once when he led the army home from Eleusis,- 
and a second time when Cleomenes was gone across to Egina 
against such as had espoused the side of the Medes.^ 

65. Cleomenes now, being resolved to have his revenge upon 
Demaratus, went to Leotychides, the son of Menares, and grand- 
son of Agis, who was of the same family as Demaratus, and made 
agreement with him to this tenor following. Cleomenes was to 
lend his aid to make Leotychides king in the room of Demaratus ; 
and then Leotychides was to take part with Cleomenes against 
the Eginetans. Now Leotychides hated Demaratus chiefly on 
account of Percalus, the daughter of Chilon, son of Demarmenus : 
this lady had been betrothed to Leotychides; but Demaratus 
laid a plot, and robbed him of his bride, forestalling him in 
carrying her off,* and marrying her. Such was the origin of the 
enmity. At the time of which we speak, Leotychides was pre- 

^Dera-aratus 6.paT6t) is the “ People - prayed - for ” king. 

Compare the Louis le Disiri of French history. 

* Supra, V. 75. 

’ Supra, chs. 50 and 51. 

* The seizure of the bride was a necessary part of a Spartan marriage. 

11 F 
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vailed upon by the earnest desire of Cleomenes to come forward 
against Demaratus and make oath that Demaratus was not 
rightful king of Sparta, since he was not the true son of Ariston.’^ 
After he had thus sworn, Leotychides sued Demaratus, and 
brought up against him the phrase which Ariston had let drop 
when, on the coming of his servant to announce to him the birth 
of his son, he counted the months, and cried out with an oath 
that the child was not his. It was on this speech of Ariston's 
that Leotychides relied to prove that Demaratus was not his 
son, and therefore not rightful king of Sparta; and he produced 
as witnesses the Ephors who were sitting with Ariston at the 
time and heard what he said. 

66. At last, as there came to be much strife concerning this 
matter, the Spartans made a decree that the Delphic oracle 
should be asked to say w^hether Demaratus were Ariston ’s son 
or no. Cleomenes set them upon this plan; and no sooner was 
the decree passed than he made a friend of Cobon, the son 
of Aristophantus, a man of the greatest weight among the 
Delphians; and this Cobon prevailed upon Perialla, the pro- 
phetess, to give the answ'er which Cleomenes wished.^ Accord- 
ingly, when the sacred messengers came and put their question, 
the Pythoness returned for answer, “ that Demaratus was not 
Ariston’s son.” Some time afterwards all this became known; 
and Cobon was forced to fly from Delphi; while Perialla the 
prophetess was deprived of her office. 

67. Such were the means whereby the deposition of Demaratus 
was brought about ; but his flying from Sparta to the Medes was 
by reason of an affront which was put upon him. On losing his 
kingdom he had been made a magistrate ; and in that office soon 
afterwards, when the feast of the Gymnopaedisc ^ came round, he 
took his station ampng the lookers-on ; w^hereupon Leotychides, 
who was now king in his room, sent a servant to him and asked 
him, by way of insult and mockery, “ how it felt to be a magis- 
trate after one had been a king? ” ^ Demaratus, who w^as hurt 
at the question, made answer — “ Tell him I have tried them both, 
but he has not. Howbeit this speech will be the cause to Sparta 
of infinite blessings or else of infinite woes.” Having thus spoken 

^ The venality of the Delphic oracle appears both by this instance, and 
by the former one of the Alcmaeoiiidaj (v. 63). Such cases, however^ 
appear to have been rare. 

■ The feast of the Gymiiopajdiae, or naked youths^ was one of the most 
impdttant at Sparta. [Warlike songs were sung by choruses. — E. H, B.] 

® Compare i. 129. 
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he wrapped his head in his robe, and, leaving the theatre, went 
home to his own house, where he prepared an ox for sacrifice, 
and offered it to Jupiter, after which he called for his mother. 

68. When she appeared, he took of the entrails, and placing 
them in her hand, besought her in these words following: — 

“ Dear mother, I beseech you, by all the gods, and chiefly by 
our own hearth-god Jupiter, tell me the very truth, who was 
really my father. Pbr Leotychides, in the suit which we had 
together, declared, that when thou becamest Ariston’s wife thou 
didst already bear in thy womb a child by thy former husband ; 
and others repeat a yet more disgraceful tale, that our groom 
found favour in thine eyes, and that I am his son. 1 entreat 
thee therefore by the gods to tell me the truth. P'or if thou 
hast gone astray, thou hast done no more than many a woman; 
and the Spartans remark it as strange, if I am Ariston’s son, 
tliat he had no children by his other wives.’’ 

69. Thus spake Demaratus ; and his mother replied as follows : 
“ Dear son, since thou entreatest so earnestly for the truth, it 
shall indeed be fully told to thee. When Ariston brought me to 
his house, on the third night after my coming, there appeared to 
me one like to Ariston, who, after staying with me a while, rose, 
and taking the garlands from his own brows placed them upon 
my head, and so went away. Presently after Ariston entered, 
and when he saw the garlands which 1 still wore, asked me who 
gave them to me. 1 said, ’twas he; but this he stoutly denied; 
whereupon I solemnly swore that it was none other, and told 
him he did not do well to dissemble when he had so lately risen 
from my side and left the garlands with me. Then Ariston, 
when he heard my oath, understood that there was something 
beyond nature in what had taken place. And indeed it appeared 
that the garlands had come from the hero- temple which stands 
by our court gates — the temple of him they call Astrabacus — 
and the soothsayers, moreover, declared that the apparition was 
that very person. And now, my son, I have told thee all thou 
wouldest fain know. Either thou art the son of that hero— 
either thou mayest call Astrabacus sire ; or else Ariston was thy 
father. As for that matter which they who hate thee urge the 
most, the words of Ariston, who, when the messenger told him 
of thy birth, declared before many witnesses that * thou wert 
not his son, forasmuch as the ten months were not fully out,’ it 
was a random speech, uttered from mere ignorance. The truth 
is, children are bom not only at ten months, but at nine, and 
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even at seven.' Thou wert thyself, my son, a seven months’ 
child. Ariston acknowledged, no long time afterwards, that his 
speech sprang from thoughtlessness. Hearken not then to other 
tales concerning thy birth, my son: for be assured thou hast 
the whole truth. As for grooms, pray Heaven Leotychides and 
all who speak as he does may suffer wrong from them ! ” Such 
was the mother’s answer. 

70. Demaratus, having learnt all that he wished to know, 
took with him provision for the journey, and went into Elis, 
pretending that he purposed to proceed to Delphi, and there 
consult the oracle. The Lacedaemonians, however, suspecting 
that he meant to fly his country, sent men in pursuit of him; 
but Demaratus hastened, and leaving Elis before they arrived, 
sailed across to Zacynthus.^ The Lacedaemonians followed, and 
sought to lay hands upon him, and to separate him from his 
retinue; but the Zacynthians would not give him up to them: 
so he escaping, made his way afterwards by sea to Asia,® and 
presented himself before King Darius, who received him gener- 
ously, and gave him both lands and cities. Such was the chance 
which drove Demaratus to Asia, a man distinguished among the 
Lacedaemonians for many noble deeds and wise counsels, and who 
alone of all the Spartan kings ^ brought honour to his country 
by winning at Olympia the prize in the four-house chariot-race. 

71. After Demaratus was deposed, Leotychides, the son of 
Menares, received the kingdom. He had a son, Zeuxidamus, 
called Cyniscus ^ by many of the Spartans, This Zeuxidamus 
did not reign at Sparta, but died before his father, leaving a 
son, Archidamus. Leotychides, when Zeuxidamus was taken 
from him, married a second wife, named Eurydam^, the sister of 
Menius and daughter of Diactorides. By her he had no male 
offspring, but only at daughter called Lampito, whom he gave in 
marriage to Archidamus, Zeuxidamus’ son. 

72. Even Leotychides, however, did not spend his old age in 
Sparta, but suffered a punishment whereby Demaratus was fully 
avenged. He commanded the Lacedaemonians when they made 
war against Thessaly, and might have conquered the whole of 
it, but was bribed by a large sum of money. It chanced that 
he was caught in the fact, being found sitting in his tent on a 

^ Supra, ch. 63. 

* Zacynthus is the modern Zante. 

* In B.c. 486 (infra, vii. 3). 

* Wealth was the chief requisite for success in this contest. 

* Or “ the Whelp.'* 
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gauntlet, quite full of silver. Upon this he was brought to trial 
and banished from Sparta; his house was razed to the ground; 
and he himself fled to Tegea, where he ended his days. But 
these events took place long afterwards. 

73. At the time of which we are speaking, Cleomenes, having 
carried his proceedings in the matter of Demaratus to a pros- 
perous issue, forthwith took Leotychides with him, and crossed 
over to attack the Eginetans; for his anger was hot against 
them on account of the affront which they had formerly put 
upon him. Hereupon the Eginetans, seeing that both the kings 
were come against them, thought it best to make no further 
resistance. So the two kings picked out from all Egina the ten 
men who for wealth and birth stood the highest, among whom 
were Crius,^ son of Polycritus, and Casambus, son of Aristo- 
crates, who wielded the chief power ; and these men they carried 
with ^em to Attica, and there deposited them in the hands of 
the Athenians, the great enemies of the Eginetans. 

74. Afterwards, when it came to be known what evil arts had 
been used against Demaratus, Cleomenes was seized with fear 
of his own countrymen, and fled into Thessaly. From thence 
he passed into Arcadia, where he began to stir up troubles, and 
endeavoured to unite the Arcadians against Sparta. He bound 
them by various oaths to follow him whithersoever he should 
lead, and was even desirous of taking their chief leaders with 
him to the city of Nonacris, that he might swear them to his 
cause by the waters of the Styx. For the waters of Styx, as 
the Arcadians say, are in that city, and this is the appearance 
they present: you see a little water, dripping from a rock into 
a basin, which is fenced round by a low wall.^ Nonacris, where 
this fountain is to be seen, is a city of Arcadia near Pheneus. 

75. When the Lacedaemonians heard how Cleomenes was en- 
gaged, they were afraid, and agreed with him that he should 
come back to Sparta and be king as before. So Cleomenes 
came back; but had no sooner returned than he, who had never 
been altogether of sound mind,® was smitlen with downright 
madness. This he showed by striking every Spartan he met 
upon the face with his sceptre. On his behaving thus, and 
showing that he was gone quite out of his mind, his kindred 
imprisoned him, and even put his feet in the stocks. While so 

^ Supra, ch. 50. 

* Superstitious feelings of dread still attach to the water, which is con- 
sidered to be of a pecuUarly noxious character. 

® Supra, V. 42. 
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bound, finding himself left alone with a single keeper, he asked 
the man for a knife. The keeper at first refused, whereupon 
Cleomenes began to threaten him, until at last he was afraid, 
being only a helot, and gave him what he required. Cleomenes 
had no sooner got the steel than, beginning at his legs, he 
horribly disfigured himself, cutting gashes in his flesh, along his 
legs, thighs, hips, and loins, until at last he reached his belly, 
which he likewise began to gash, whereupon in a little time he 
died. The Greeks generally think that this fate came upon him 
because he induced the Pythoness to pronounce against Dema- 
ratus ; the Athenians differ from all others in saying that it was 
because he cut down the sacred grove of the goddesses ^ when 
he made his invasion by Eleusis; while the Argivcs ascribe it to 
his having taken from their refuge and cut to pieces certain 
Argives who had fled from battle into a precinct sacred to 
Argus, where Cleomenes slew them, burning likewise at the 
same time, through irreverence, the grove itself. 

76. For once, when Cleomenes had sent to Delphi to consult 
the oracle, it was prophesied to him that he should take Argos ; 
upon which he went out at the head of the Spartans, and led 
them to the river Erasinus. This stream is reported to flow 
from the Stymphalian lake, the waters of which empty them- 
selves into a pitch-dark chasm, and then (as they say) reappear 
in Argos, where the Argives call them the Erasinus. Cleo- 
menes, having arrived upon the banks of this river, proceeded 
to offer sacrifice to it, but, in spite of all that he could do, the 
victims were not favourable to his crossing. So he said that he 
admired the god for refusing to betray his countrymen, but still 
the Argives should not escape him for all that. He then with- 
drew his troops, and led them down to Thyrea, where he sacri- 
ficed a bull to the sea, and conveyed his men on shipboard to 
Nauplia ^ in the Tirynthian territory.'^ 

77. The Argives, when they heard of this, marched down to 
the sea, to defend their country; and arriving in the neighbour- 
hood of Tiryns, at the place which bears the name of Sepeia, 
they pitched their camp opposite to the Lacedaemonians, leaving 

1 The great goddesses, Ceres and Proserpine. 

* The lake Stymphalia, or Stymph&lis, was in Northern Arcadia. 

® Nauplia, caUed in our maps by its Turkish name Anapli, is still known 
by its ancient appellation among the Greeks. 

* Tiryns was situated at a short distance from Argos. [For a description 
of the ruins of Tiryns, consult Frazer’s Pausamas^ vol. iii. pp. 217 sqq. — 
E. II. B.] 
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no great space between the hosts. And now their fear was not 
so much lest they should be worsted in open fight as lest some 
trick should be practised on them; for such was the danger 
which the oracle given to them in common with the Milesians ^ 
seemed to intimate. The oracle ran as follows: — 

“ Time shall be when the female shall conquer the male, and shall chase him 

Far away, — gaining so great praise and honour in Argos; 

Then full many an Argive woman her cheeks shall mangle; — 

Hence, in the times to come ’twill be said by the men who are unborn, 

‘ Tamed by the spear expired the coilM terrible serpent.* ’* * 

At the coincidence of all these things the Argives were greatly 
cast down; and so they resolved that they would follow the 
signals of the enemy’s herald. Having made this resolve, they 
proceeded to act as follows: whenever the herald of the Lace- 
daemonians gave any order to the soldiers of his own army, the 
Argives did the like on their side. 

78. Now when Cleomenes heard that the Argives were acting 
thus, he commanded his troops that, so soon as the herald gave 
the word for the soldiers to go to dinner, they should instantly 
seize their arms and charge the host of the enemy. Whicn the 
Lacedaemonians did accordingly, and fell upon the Argives just 
as, following the signal, they had begun their repast; whereby 
it came to pass that vast numbers of the Argives were slain, 
while the rest, who were more than they which died in the fight, 
were driven to take refuge in the grove of Argus hard by, where 
they were surrounded, and watch kept upon them. 

79. When things were at this pass Cleomenes acted as follows: 
Having learnt the names of the Argives who were shut up in the 
sacred precinct from certain deserters who had come over to 
him, he sent a herald to summon them one by one, on pretence 
of having received their ransoms. Now the ransom of prisoners 
among the Peloponnesians is fixed at two mime the man. So 
Cleomenes had these persons called forth severally, to the 
number of fifty, or thereabouts, and massacred him. All this 
while they who remained in the enclosure knew nothing of what 
was happening; for the grove was so thick that the people 
inside were unable to see what was taking place without. But 
at last one of their number climbed up into a tree and spied the 

^ Vide supra, ch. 19. 

*It is hopeless to attempt a rational explanation of this oracle, the 
obscurity of which gives it a special claim to be regarded as a genuine 
Pythian response. [Query: is it prophetic of Sparta’s victory over 
Argos? — E. H. B.] 
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treachery ; after which none of those who were summoned would 
go forth. 

8 0. Then Cleomenes ordered all the helots to bring brush- 
wood, and heap it around the grove ; which was done accordingly ; 
and Cleomenes set the grove on fire. As the flames spread he 
asked a deserter “ Who was the god of the grove? whereto the 
other made answer, “ Argus.” So he, when he heard that, 
uttered a loud groan, and said — 

“ Greatly hast thou deceived me, Apollo, god of prophecy, in 
saying that I should take Argos. I fear me thy oracle has now 
got its accomplishment.’' 

81. Cleomenes now sent home the greater part of his army, 
while with a thousand of his best troops he proceeded to the 
temple of Juno,^ to offer sacrifice. When however he would 
have slain the victim on the altar himself, the priest forbade him, 
as it was not lawful (he said) for a foreigner to sacrifice in that 
temple. At this Cleomenes ordered his helots to drag the priest 
from the altar and scourge him, while he performed the sacrifice 
himself, after which he went back to Sparta. 

82. Thereupon his enemies brought him up before the Ephors, 
and made it a charge against him that he had allowed himself to 
be bribed, and on that account had not taken Argos when he 
might have captured it easily. To this he answered — whether 
truly or falsely I cannot say with certainty — ^but at any rate his 
answer to the charge was, that “ so soon as he discovered the 
sacred precinct which he had taken to belong to Argos, he 
directly imagined that the oracle had received its accomplish- 
ment; he therefore thought it not good to attempt the town, at 
the least until he had inquired by sacrifice, and ascertained if the 
god meant to grant him the place, or was determined to oppose 
his taking it. So he offered in the temple of Juno, and when 
the omens were propitious, immediately there flashed forth a 
flame of fire from the breast of the image; whereby he knew 
of a surety that he was not to take Argos. For if the flash had 
come from the head, he would have gained the town, citadel and 
all; but as it shone from the breast, he had done so much as 
the god intended.” And his words seemed to the Spartans so 
true and reasonable, that he came clear off from his adversaries. 

83. Argos however was left so bare of men, that the slaves 
managed the state, filled the offices, and administered every- 

^This temple, one of the most famous in antiquity, was near Argos. 
[Discovered 1831. See Frarer's Pausanias, vol. iii. pp. 165-185. — E. H. B.] 
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thing until the sons of those who were slain by Cieomenes grew 
up. Then these latter cast out the slaves, and got the city 
back under their own rule; while the slaves who had been 
driven out fought a battle and won Tiryns. After this for a 
time there was peace between the two; but a certain man, a 
soothsayer, named Cleander, who was by race a Phigalean^ 
from Arcadia, joined himself to the slaves, and stirred them up 
to make a fresh attack upon their lords. Then were they at 
war with one another by the space of many yeihrs; but at length 
the Argives with much trouble gained the upper hand. 

84. The Argives say that Cieomenes lost his senses, and died so 
miserably, on account of these doings. But his own countrymen 
declare that his madness proceeded not from any supernatural 
cause whatever, but only from the habit of drinking wine un- 
mixed with water, which he learnt of the Scyths. These 
nomads, from the time that Darius made his inroad into their 
country, had always had a wish for revenge. They therefore 
sent ambassadors to Sparta to conclude a league, proposing to 
endeavour themselves to enter Media by the Phasis, while the 
Spartans should march inland from Ephesus, and then the two 
armies should join together in one. When the Scyths came to 
Sparta on this errand Cieomenes was with them continually; 
and growing somewhat too familiar, learnt of them to drink his 
wine without water, a practice which is thought by the Spartans 
to have caused his madness. From this distance of time the 
Spartans, according to their own account, have been accustomed, 
when they want to drink purer wine than common, to give the 
order to fill “ Scythian fashion.’’ The Spartans then speak thus 
concerning Cieomenes; but for my own part I think his (Jeath 
was a judgment on him for wronging Demaratus. 

85. No sooner did the news of Cieomenes’ death reach Egina 
than straightway the Eginetans sent ambassadors to Sparta to 
complain of the conduct of Leotychides in respect of their 
hostages, who were still kept at Athens. So they of Lacedaemon 
assembled a court of justice and gave sentence upon Leotychides, 
that whereas he had grossly affronted the people of Egina, he 
should be given up to the ambassadors, to be led away in place 
of the men whom the Athenians had in their keeping. Then the 
ambassadors were about to lead him away; but Theasides, the 
son of Leoprepes, who was a man greatly esteemed in Sparta, 
interfered, and said to them — 

^ Phigalea was an Arcadian town. 
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“ What are ye minded to do, ye men of Egina ? To lead away 
captive the king of the Spartans, whom his countrymen have 
given into your hands? Though now in their anger they have 
passed this sentence, yet belike the time will come when they 
will punish you, if you act thus, by bringing utter destruction 
upon your country/’ 

The Eginetans, when they heard this, changed their plan, and, 
instead of leading Leotychides away captive, agreed with him 
that he should come with them to Athens, and give them back 
their men. 

86, When however he reached that city, and demanded the 
restoration of his pledge, the Athenians, being unwilling to 
comply, proceeded to make excuses, saying, “ that two kings 
had come and left the men with them, and they did not think 
it right to give them back to the one without the other.” So 
when the Athenians refused plainly to restore the men, Leoty- 
chides said to them — 

“ Men of Athens, act which way you choose — ^give me up the 
hostages, and be righteous, or keep them, and be the contrary. 
I wish, however, to tell you what happened once in Sparta about 
a pledge. The story goes among us that three generations back 
there lived in Lacedaemon one Glaucus, the son of Epicydes, a 
man who in every other respect was on a par with the first in 
the kingdom, and whose character for justice was such as to 
place him above all the other Spartans. Now to this man at 
the appointed season the following events happened. A certain 
Milesian came to Sparta and having desired to speak with him, 
said, — ‘ I am of Miletus, and I have come hither, Glaucus, in the 
hope of profiting by thy honesty. For when I heard much talk 
thereof in Ionia and through all the rest of Greece, and when I 
observed that whereas Ionia is always insecure, the Peloponnese 
stands firm and unshaken, and noted likewise how wealth is 
continually changing hands in our country, I took counsel with 
myself and resolved to turn one-half of my substance into money, 
and place it in thy hands, since I am well assured that it will be 
safe in thy keeping. Here then is the silver — take it — and take 
likewise these tallies, and be careful of them; remember thou 
art to give back the money to the person who shall bring you 
their fellows.^ Such were the words of the Milesian stranger; 
and Glaucus took the deposit on the terms expressed to him. 
Many years had gone by when the sons of the man by whom the 
money was left came to Sparta, and had an interview with 
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Glaucus, whereat they produced the tallies, and asked to have 
the money returned to them. But Glaucus sought to refuse, and 
answered them: ‘ I have no recollection of ^he matter; nor can I 
bring to mind any of those particulars whereof ye speak. When 
I remember, I will certainly do what is just. If I had the money, 
you have a right to receive it back; but if it was never given to" 
me, I shall put the Greek law in force against you. For the 
present I give you no answer; but four months hence I will settle 
the business.’ So the Milesians went away sorrowful, consider- 
ing that their money was utterly lost to them. As for Glaucus, he 
made a journey to Delphi, and there consulted the oracle. To 
his question if he should swear,' and so make prize of the money, 
the Pythoness returned for answer these lines following: — 

‘ Best for the present it were, O Glaucus, to do as thou wishest, 

Swearing an oath to prevail, and so to make prize of the money. 

Swear then — death is the lot e’en of those who never swear falsely. 

Yet hath the Oath-God a son who is nameless, footless, and handless; 

Mighty in strength he approaches to vengeance, and whelms in destruc- 
tion 

All who belong to the race, or the house ot the man who is perjur^-d. 

But oath-keeping men leave behind them a flourishing offspring.’ 

Glaucus when he heard these words earnestly besought the god 
to pardon his question ; but the Pythoness replied that it was as 
bad to have tempted the god as it would have been to have done 
the deed. Glaucus, however, sent for the Milesian strangers, 
and gave them back their money. And now I will tell you, 
Athenians, what my purpose has been in recounting to you this 
history. Glaucus at the present time has not a single descendant ; 
nor is there any family known as his — root and branch has he 
been removed from Sparta. It is a good thing, therefore, when 
a pledge has been left with one, not even in thought to doubt 
about restoring it.” 

Thus spake Leotychides; but, as he found that the Athenians 
would not hearken to him, he left them and went his way. 

87. The Eginetans had never been punished for the wrongs 
which, to pleasure the Thebans, they had committed upon 
Athens.*^ Now, however, conceiving that they were themselves 
wronged, and had a fair ground of complaint against the Athe- 
nians, they instantly prepared to revenge themselves. As it 

' The Greek law allowed aa accused person, with the consent of the 
accuser, to clear himself of a crime imputed to him, by takmg an oath that 
the charge was false. 

* Vide supra, v. 8i, 89. 
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chanced that the Athenian Theoris,^ which was a vessel of five 
banks of oars, lay at Sunium,® the Eginetans contrived an 
ambush, and made themselves masters of the holy vessel, on 
board of which were a number of Athenians of the highest rank, 
whom they took and threw into prison. 

88. At this outrage the Athenians no longer delayed, but set 
to work to scheme their worst against the Eginetans; and, as 
there was in Egina at that time a man of mark, Nicodromus by 
name, the son of Cncethus, who was on ill terms with his country- 
men because on a former occasion they had driven him into 
banishment, they listened to overtures from this man, who had 
heard how determined they were to do the Eginetans a mischief, 
and agreed with him that on a certain day he should be ready 
to betray the island into their hands, and they would come with 
a body of troops to his assistance. And Nicodromus, some time 
after, holding to the agreement, made himself master of what is 
called the old town. 

89. The Athenians, however, did not come to the day; for 
their own fleet was not of force sufficient to engage the Egine- 
tans, and while they were begging the Corinthians to lend them 
some ships, the failure of the enterprise took place. In those 
days the Corinthians were on the best of terms with the Athe- 
nians; and accordingly they now yielded to their request, and 
furnished them with twenty ships; but, as their law did not 
allow the ships to be given for nothing, they sold them to the 
Athenians for five drachms a-piece.® As soon then as the Athe- 
nians had obtained this aid, and, by manning also their own 
ships, had equipped a fleet of seventy sail,^ they crossed over to 
Egina, but arrived a day later than the time agreed upon. 

90. Meanwhile Nicodromus, when he found the Athenians 
did not come to'^the time appointed, took ship and made his 
escape from the island. The Eginetans who accompanied him 
were settled by the Athenians at Sunium, whence they were 
wont to issue forth and plunder the Eginetans of the island. 
But this took place at a later date. 

91. When the wealthier Eginetans had thus obtained the 

* The Athenian thedris was the ship which conveyed the sacred messengers 
{Seupol) to Delos. 

* llie situation of Sunium was on the extreme southern promontory of 
Attica. 

^ In this way the letter of the law was satisfied, at an expense to the 
Athenians of xoo drachms (about £4 of our money). 

* Thus it appears that Athens at this time maintained a fleet of 50 ships. 
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victory over the common people who had revolted with Nico- 
dromus/ they laid hands on a certain number of them^ and led 
them out to death. But here they were guilty of a sacrilege, 
which, notwithstanding all their efforts, they were never able to 
atone, being driven from the island before they had appeased 
the goddess whom they now provoked. Seven hundred of the 
common people had fallen alive into their hands; and they were 
all being led out to death, when one of them escaped from his 
chains, and flying to the gateway of the temple of Ceres the 
Lawgiver,^ laid hold of the door-handles, and clung to them. 
The others sought to drag him from his refuge; but, finding 
themselves unable to tear him away, they cut off his hands, and 
so took him, leaving the hands still tightly grasping the handles. 

92. Such were the doings of the Eginetans among themselves. 
When the Athenians arrived, they went out to meet them with 
seventy ships; and a battle took place, wherein the Eginetans 
suffered a defeat. Hereupon they had recourse again to their 
old allies,^ the Argives; but these latter refused now to lend 
them any aid, being angry because some Eginetan ships, which 
Cleomenes had taken by force, accompanied him in his invasion 
of Argolis, and joined in the disembarkation. The same thing 
had happened at the same time with certain vessels of the 
Sicyonians; and the Argives had laid a fine of a thousand 
talents upon the misdoers, five hundred upon each: whereupon 
they of Sicyon acknowledged themselves to have sinned, and 
agreed with the Argives to pay them a hundred talents,^ and so 
be quit of the debt; but the Eginetans would make no acknow- 
ledgment at all, and showed themselves proud and stiff-necked. 
For this reason, when they now prayed the Argives for aid, the 
state refused to send them a single soldier. Notwithstanding, 
volunteers joined them from Argos to the number of a thousand, 
under a captain, Eurybates, a man skilled in the pentathlic 
contests.® Of these men the greater part never returned, but 

^ In Egina, as in most Dorian states, the constitution was oligarchical. 
The Athenians, it appears, took advantage of this circumstance, aud 
sought to bring about a revolution, which would have thrown the island, 
practically, into their hands. This is the first instance of revolutionary 
vvar in which Athens is known to have engaged. 

* In whose honour the feast of the Thesmophona was celebrated in 
almost all parts of Greece. 

» Supra, v- 86. 

* A sum exceeding £24,000 of our mcmey. 

® The TT^vraffXov, or contest of five games, consisted of the five sports of 
leaping, running, throwing the quoit or discus, hurling the spear, and 
wrestling. 
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were slain by the Athenians in Egina. Eurybates, their captain, 
fought a number of single combats, and, after killing three men 
in this way, was himself slain by the fourth, who was a Decelean,^ 
named Sophanes. 

93. Afterwards the Eginetans fell upon the Athenian fleet 
\^hen it was in some disorder and beat it, capturing four ships 
with their crews. 

94. Thus did war rage between the Eginetans and Athenians. 
Meantime the Persian pursued his own design, from day to day 
exhorted by his servant to ‘‘ remember the Athenians,” ^ and 
likewise urged continually by the Pisistratidae, who were ever 
accusing their countrymen. Moreover it pleased him well to 
have a pretext for carrying war into Greece, that so he might 
reduce all those who had refused to give him earth and water. 
As for Mardonius, since his expedition had succeeded so ill, 
Darius took the command of the troops from him, and appointed 
other generals in his stead, who were to lead the host against 
Eretria and Athens; to wit, Datis, who was by descent a Mede, 
and Artaphernes, the son of Artaphernes, his own nephew. 
These men received orders to carry Athens and Eretria away 
captive, and to bring the prisoners into his presence. 

95. So the new commanders took their departure from the 
court and went down to Cilicia, to the Aleian plain, having with 
them a numerous and well-appointed land army. Encamping 
here, they were joined by the sea force which had been required 
of the several states, and at the same time by the horse-trans- 
ports which Darius had, the year before, commanded his tribu- 
taries to make ready Aboard these the horses were embarked ; 
and the troops were received by the ships of w^ar; after which 
the whole fleet, amounting in all to six hundred triremes, made 
sail for Ionia. Thence, instead of proceeding wdth a straight 
course along the sliore to the Hellespont and to Thrace, they 
loosed from Samos and voyaged across the Icarian sea ^ through 
the midst of the islands; mainly, as I believe, because they 
feared the danger of doubling Mount Alhos, where the year 
before they had suffered so grievously on their passage; but a 
constraining cause also was their former failure to take Naxos.® 

^ Dec€lea was situated on the mountain-range north of Athens (Fames), 
within sight of the city. 

* Supra, V. 105. * Supra, ch. 48. 

^ The Icarian received its name from the island of Icaria (now 
Nikarta), wliich lay between Samos and Myconus. 

® Supra, V. 34* 
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95 

96. When the Persians, therefore, approaching from the 
Icarian sea, cast anchor at Naxos, which, recollecting what there 
befell them formerly, they had determined to attack before any 
other state, the Naxians, instead of encountering them, took 
to flight, and hurried off to the hills. The Persians however 
succeeded in laying hands on some, and them they carried away 
captive, while at the same time they burnt all the temples together 
with the town. This done, they left Naxos, and sailed away to 
the other islands. 

97. While the Persians were thus employed, the Delians like- 
wise quitted Delos, and took refuge in Tenos.^ And now the 
expedition drew near, when Datis sailed forward in advance of 
the other ships; commanding them, instead of anchoring at 
Delos, to rendezvous at Rhenea, over against Delos, while he 
himself proceeded to discover whither the Delians had fled; after 
which he sent a herald to them with this message: — 

“ Why are ye fled, 0 holy men? Why have ye judged me so 
harshly and so wrongfully? I have surely sense enough, even 
had not the king so ordered, to spare the country which gave 
birth to the two gods, — to spare, I say, both the country and its 
inhabitants. Come back therefore to your dwellings ; and once 
more inhabit your island.” 

Such was the message which Datis sent by his herald to the 
Delians. Pie likewise placed upon the altar three hundred 
talents’ weight of frankincense, and offered it. 

98. After this he sailed with his whole host against Eretria, 
taking with him both lonians and Ai)olians. When he was de- 
parted, Delos (as the Delians told me) was shaken by an earth- 
quake, the first and last shock that has been felt to this day.‘^ 
And truly this was a prodigy wdiereby the god warned men of 
the evils that were coming upon them. For in the three fol- 
lowing generations of Darius the son of Hystaspes, Xerxes the 
son of Darius, and Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes, more w^oes 
befell Greece than in the twenty generations preceding Darius ; 
• — woes caused in part by the Persians, but in part arising from 
the contentions among their own chief men respecting the 
supreme power. Wherefore it is not surprising that Delos, 
though it had never before been shaken, should at that time 

* Tenos (the modem Ttno) was distant about 13 miles from Delos, in a 
direction almost due north. 

*The Delians, whose holy island was believed to be specially exempt 
from earthquakes, thought it to the credit of their god, that he should 
mark by such a prodigy the beginning of a great war. 
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have felt the shock of an earthquake. And indeed there was 
an oracle, which said of Delos — 

“ Delos’ self will I shake, which never yet has been shaken.” 

Of the above names Darius may be rendered Worker,” Xerxes 

Warrior,” and Artaxerxes “ Great Warrior.” And so might 
we call these kings in our own language with propriety. 

99. The barbarians, after loosing from Delos, proceeded to 
touch at the other islands, and took troops from each,^ and like- 
wise earned off a number of the children as hostages. Going 
thus from one to another, they came at last to Carystus; ^ but 
here the hostages were refused by the Carystians, who said they 
would neither give any, nor consent to bear arms against the 
cities of their neighbours, meaning Athens and Eretria. Here- 
upon the Persians laid siege to Carystus, and wasted the country 
round, until at length the inhabitants were brought over and 
agreed to do what was required of them. 

100. Meanwhile the Eretrians, understanding that the Persian 
armament was coming against them, besought the Athenians for 
assistance. Nor did the Athenians refuse their aid, but assigned 
to them as auxiliaries the four thousand landholders to whom 
they had allotted the estates of the Chalcidean Hippobat®.^ At 
Eretria, however, things were in no healthy state; for though 
they had called in the aid of the Athenians, yet they were not 
agreed among themselves how they should act; some of them 
were minded to leave the city and to take refuge in the heights 
of Euboea, while others, who looked to receiving a reward from 
the Persians, were making ready to betray their country. So 
when these things came to the ears of .^schines, the son of 
Nothon, one of the first men in Eretria, he made known the 
whole state of affair^ to the Athenians who were already arrived, 
and besought them to return home to their own land, and not 
perish with his countrymen. And the Athenians hearkened to 
his counsel, and, crossing over to Oropus, in this way escaped 
the danger. 

101. The Persian fleet now drew near and anchored at 
Tamynse, Chocreae, and iEgilia, three places in the territory of 
Eretria. Once masters of these posts, they proceeded forthwith 
to disembark their horses, and made re^dy to attack the enemy. 
But the, Eretrians were not minded to sally forth and offer 

^ VidfriSftra, ch. 133. 

a Carystus was oae of the four principal cities of the an(^nt Cutxsa (the 
Effripo of our mapsj. * supra, v. 77. 
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battle; their only care, after it had been resolved not to quit 
the city, was, if possible, to defend their walls. And now the 
fortress was assaulted in good earnest, and for six days there fell 
on both sides vast numbers, but on the seventh day Euphorbus, 
the son of Alcimachus, and Philagrus, the son of Cyneas, who 
were both citizens of good repute, betrayed the place to the 
Persians. These were no sooner entered within the walls than 
they plundered and burnt all the temples that there were in the 
town, in revenge for the burning of their own temples at Sardis; 
moreover, they did according to the orders of Darius, and 
carried away captive all the inhabitants. 

102. The Persians, having thus brought Eretria into subjec- 
tion after waiting a few days, made sail for Attica, greatly 
straitening the Athenians as they approached, and thinking to 
deal with them as they had dealt with the people of Eretria. 
And, because there was no place in all Attica so convenient for 
their horse as Marathon, and it lay moreover quite close to 
Eretria, therefore Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, conducted 
them thither. 

103. When intelligence of this reached the Athenians, they 
likewise marched their troops to Marathon, and there stood on 
the defensive, having at their head ten generals,^ of whom one 
was Miltiades. 

Now this man’s father, Cimon, the son of Stesagoras, was 
banished from Athens by Pisistratus, the son of Hippocrates. 
In his banishment it was his fortune to win the four-horse 
chariot-race at Olympia, whereby he gained the very same 
honour which had before been carried off by Miltiades,® his half- 
brother on the mother’s side. At the next Olympiad he won 
the prize again with the same mares; upon which he caused 
Pisistratus to be proclaimed the winner, having made an agree- 
ment with him that on yielding him this honour he should be 
allowed to come back to his country. Afterwards, still with the 
same mares, he won the prize a third time; whereupon he was 
put to death by the sons of Pisistratus, whose father was no 

^ The Ten Generals (Strategi) are a part of the constitution of CliStbenes, 
who modelled the Athenian army upon the political division of the tribes. 
Each tribe annually elected its Phylarch to command its contingent of 
cavalry^ its Taxiarch to command its infantry, and its Strategus to direct 
both. Hence the ten Strategi, who seem immediately to have claimed 
equality with the Polemarch or War-Archon. fNote: — The Strategi were 
^leded, unlike the Members of the Senate (Boul6), who were appointed by 
/of.— E. H. p.] 

* Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, the first king of the Chersonese, 
n . G 
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longer living. They set men to lie in wait for him secretly ; and 
these men slew him near the government-house in the night- 
time. He was buried outside the city, beyond what is called 
the Valley Road ; and right opposite his tomb were buried the 
mares which had won the three prizes. The same success had 
likewise been achieved once previously, to wit, by the mares of 
Evagoras the Lacedaemonian, but never except by them. At 
the time of Cimon’s death Stesagoras, the elder of his two sons, 
was in the Chersonese, where he lived with Miltiades his uncle ; 
the younger, who was called Miltiades after the founder of the 
Chersonesite colony, was with his father in Athens. 

104. It was this Miltiades who now commanded the Athe- 
nians, after escaping from the Chersonese, and twice nearly 
losing his life. First he was chased as far as Imbrus by the 
Phoenicians,^ who had a great desire to take him and carry him 
up to the king; and when he had avoided this danger, and, 
having reached his own country, thought himself to be altogether 
in safety, he found his enemies waiting for him, and was cited 
by them before a court and impeached for his tyranny in the 
Chersonese. But he came off victorious here likewise, and was 
thereupon made general of the Athenians by the free choice of 
the people. 

105. And first, before they left the city, the generals sent off 
to Sparta a herald, one Pheidippides,^ who was by birth an 
Athenian, and by profession and practice a trained runner. 
This man, according to the account which he gave to the Athe- 
nians on his return, when he was near Mount Parthenium, above 
Tegea, fell in with the god Pan, who called him by his name, 
and bade him ask the Athenians “ wherefore they neglected him 
so entirely, when he was kindly disposed towards them, and had 
often helped them in times past, and would do so again in time 
to come? ’’ The Athenians, entirely believing in the truth of 
this report, as soon as their affairs were once more in good order, 
set up a temple to Pan under the Acropolis,® and, in return for 
the message which I have recorded, established in his honour 
yearly sacrifices and a torch-race. 

106. On the occasion of which we speak, when Pheidippides 

^ Supra, ch. 41. 

* fSee Browning’s poem “Pheidippides” in his Dramatic Idylh . — 
E. H. B.] 

* The temple or rather chapel of Pan was contained in a hollow in the 

rock jubt below the Propylaea, or entrance to the citadel- The cavern still 
exists. Ht&i, of (^reecct chap, vi, — E. H. B.] 
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was sent by the Athenian generals, and, according to his own 
account, saw Pan on his journey, he reached Sparta on the very 
next day after quitting the city of Athens.^ Upon his arrival 
he went before ^e rulers, and said to them — 

“ Men of Lacedaemon, the Athenians beseech you to hasten to 
their aid, and not allow that state, which is the most ancient ^ 
in all Greece, to be enslaved by the barbarians. Eretria, look 
you, is already carried away captive; and Greece weakened by 
the loss of no mean city.” 

Thus did Pheidippides deliver the message committed to him. 
And the Spartans wished to help the Athenians, but were unable 
to give them any present succour, as they did not like to break 
their established law. It was then the ninth day of the first 
decade; ® and they could not march out of Sparta on the ninth, 
when the moon had not reached the full. So they waited for 
the full of the moon. 

107. The barbarians were conducted to Marathon by Hippias, 
the son of Pisistratus, who the night before had seen a strange 
vision in his sleep. He dreamt of lying in his mother’s arms, 
and conjectured the dream to mean that he would be restored 
to Athens, recover the power which he had lost, and afterwards 
live to a good old age in his native country. Such was the 
sense in which he interpreted the vision. He now proceeded 
to act as guide to the Persians; and, in the first place, he landed 
the prisoners taken from Eretria upon the island that is called 
iEgileia,* a tract belonging to the Styreans,® after which he 
brought the fleet to anchor o 2 Marathon, and marshalled the 
bands of the barbarians as they disembarked. As he was thus 
employed it chanced that he sneezed and at the same time 
coughed with more violence than was his wont. Now, as he 
was a man advanced in years, and the greater number of his 
teeth were loose, it so happened that one of them was driven 
out with the force of the cough, and fell down into the sand. 
Hippias took all the pains he could to find it; but the tooth 

^ Moderns estimate the direct distance at 135 or 140 miles. 

* It was the lavourite boast of Athens that her inhabitants were aMx- 

— sprung from the soil. Hence the adoption of the symbol of the 
grasshoimer. 

® The Greeks divided their month of 20 or 30 days into three periods : — i, 
from the ist day to the loth inclusively; 2, from the nth to the 30th; 
and 3, from the 21st to the end. The ninth day of the first decade is thus 
the ninth day of the month itself. 

* Between Euboea and Attica. 

® Styra was a town of southern Euboea. 
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was nowhere to be seen; whereupon he fetched a deep sigh, and 
said to the bystanders — 

“ After all, the land is not ours ; and we shall never be able 
to bring it under. All my share in it is the portion of which 
my tooth has possession.*’ 

So Hippias believed that in this way his dream was out. 

io8. The Athenians were drawn up in order of battle in a 
sacred close belonging to Hercules,^ when they were joined by 
the Platjeans, who came in full force to their aid. Some time 
before, the Plataeans had put themselves under the rule of the 
Athenians ; and these last had already undertaken many labours 
on their behalf. The occasion of the surrender was the follow- 
ing. The Plataeans suffered grievous things at the hands of the 
men of Thebes; so, as it chanced that Cleomenes, the son of 
Anaxandridas, and the Lacedaemonians were in their neighbour- 
hood, they first of all offered to surrender themselves to them. 
But the Lacedaemonians refused to receive them, and said — 

** We dwell too far off from you, and ours would be but chill 
succour. Ye might oftentimes be carried into slavery before 
one of us heard of it. We counsel you rather to give yourselves 
up to the Athenians, who are your next neighbours, and well 
able to shelter you.” 

This they said, not so much out of good will towards the Pla- 
taeans as because they wished to involve the Athenians in trouble 
by engaging them in wars with the Boeotians. The Plataeans, 
however, when the Lacedaemonians gave them this coun^l, 
complied at once; and when the sacrifice to the Twelve Gods 
was being offered at Athens, they came and sat as suppliants 
about the altar,^ and gave themselves up to the Athenians. 
The Thebans no sooner learnt what the Plataeans had done than 
instantly they marched out against them, while the Athenians 
sent troops to their aid. As the two armies were about to join 
battle, the Corinthians, who chanced to be at hand, would not 
allow them to engage; both sides consented to take them for 
arbitrators, whereupon they made up the quarrel, and fixed the 
boundary-line between the two states upon this condition; to 
wit, that if any of the Boeotians wished no longer to belong to 
Bceotia, the Thebans should allow them to follow their own 
inclinations. The Corinthians, when they had thus decreed, 

* Hercules was among the gods specially worshipped at Marathon. 

* The altar of the Twelve Gods at Athens has been mentioned before 
(ii 7). ft was in the Agora. 
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forthwith departed to their homes: the Athenians likewijie set 
off on their return; but the Bceotians fell upon them during the 
march^ and a battle was fought wherein they were worsted by 
the Athenians. Hereupon these last would not be bound by 
the line which the Corinthians had fixed, but advanced beyond 
those limits, and made the Asfipus ^ the boundary-line between 
the country of the Thebans and that of the Platseans and 
Hysians, Under such circumstances did the Platasans give 
themselves up to Athens; and now they were come to Marathon 
to bear the Athenians aid, 3^ 

109. The Athenian generals were divided in their opinions; 
and some advised not to risk a battle, because they were too 
few to engage such a host as that of the Medes, while others 
were for fighting at once; and among these last was Miltiades. 
He therefore, seeing that opinions were thus divided, and that 
the less worthy counsel appeared likely to prevail, resolved to 
go to the polemarch, and have a conference with him. For the 
man on whom the lot fell to be polemarch ^ at Athens was 
entitled to give his vote with the ten generals, since anciently ® 
the Athenians allowed him an equal right of voting with them. 
The polemarch at this juncture was Callimachus of Aphidnse; 
to him therefore Miltiades went, and said : — 

“ With thee it rests, Callimachus, either to bring Athens to 
slavery, or, by securing her freedom, to leave behind thee to all 
future generations a memory beyond even Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton. For never since the time that the Athenians became 
a people were they in so great a danger as now. If they bow 
their necks beneath the yoke of the Medes, the woes which they 
will have to suffer when given into the power of Hippias are 
already determined on; if, on the other hand, they fight and 
overcome, Athens may rise to be the very first city in Greece. 
How it comes to pass that these things are likely to happen, 
and how the determining of them in some sort rests with thee, 
I will now proceed to make clear. We generals are ten in 
number, and our votes are divided; half of us wish to engage, 
half to avoid a combat. Now, if we do not fight, I look to see 
a great disturbance at Athens which will shake men^s resolu- 
tions, and then I fear they will submit themselves; but if we 
fight the battle before any unsoundness show itself among our 

' The Asdpus is the moderti VtirUni^ the great river of southern Boeotia 

* The Polemarch, or War-Archon, was the third archon in dignity. 

» When Herodotus wrote, the polemarch had no military functions at all. 
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citizens, let the gods but give us fair play, and we are well able 
to overcome the enemy. On thee therefore we depend in this 
matter, which lies wholly in thine own power. Thou hast only 
to add thy vote to my side and thy country will be free, and 
not free only, but the first state in Greece. Or, if thou pre- 
ferrest to give thy vote to them who would decline the combat, 
then the reverse will follow.’’ 

no. Miltiades by these words gained Callimachus; and the 
addition of the polemarch’s vote caused the decision to be in 
favour of fighting. Hereupon all those generals who had been 
desirous of hazarding a battle, when their turn came to com- 
mand the army, gave up their right to Miltiades. He however, 
though he accepted their offers, nevertheless waited, and would 
not fight, until his own day of command arrived in due course. 

iij. Then at length, when his own turn was come, the Athe- 
nian battle was set in array, and this was the order of it. Calli- 
machus the polemarch led the right wing; for it was at that 
time a rule with the Athenians to give the right wing to the 
polemarch.^ After this followed the tribes, according as they 
were numbered, in an unbroken line ; while last of all came the 
Plataeans, forming the left wing. And ever since that day it 
has been a custom with the Athenians, in the sacrifices and 
assemblies held each fifth year at Athens,^ for the Athenian 
herald to implore the blessing of the gods on the Plataeans con- 
jointly with the Athenians. Now, as they marshalled the host 
upon the field of Marathon, in order that the Athenian front 
might be of equal length with the Median, the ranks of the 
centre were diminished, and it became the weakest part of the 
line, while the wings were both made strong with a depth of 
many ranks. 

1 12. So when the battle was set in array, and the victims 
showed themselves favourable, instantly the Athenians, so soon 
as they were let go, charged the barbarians at a run. Now the 
distance between the two armies was little short of eight fur- 
longs. The Persians, therefore, when they saw the Greeks 
coming on at speed, made ready to receive them, although it 
seemed to them that the Athenians were bereft of their senses, 

^ The right wing was the special post of honour (vide infra, ix, 27). The 
Polemarch took the post as representative of the king, whose position it 
had been in the ancient times. 

•The Panathenaic festival is probably intended. It was htld every 
fifth year {ueu once in every four years, half-way between the Olympic 
festivals), and was the great religious assembly of the Athenians. 
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and bent upon their own destruction; for they saw a mere 
handful of men coming on at a run without either horsemen 
or archers. Such was the opinion of the barbarians; but the 
Athenians in close array fell upon them, and fought in a manner 
worthy of being recorded. They were the first of the Greeks, 
so far as I know, who introduced the custom of charging the 
enemy at a run, and they were likewise the first who dared to 
look upon the Median garb, and to face men clad in that fashion. 
Until this time the very name of the Medes had been a terror 
to the Greeks to hear. 

1 13. The two armies fought together on the plain of Marathon 
for a length of time ; and in the mid battle, where the Persians 
themselves and the Sacae had their place, the barbarians were 
victorious, and broke and pursued the Greeks into the inner 
country ; but on the two wings the Athenians and the Platans 
defeated the enemy. Having so done, they suffered the routed 
barbarians to fly at their ease, and joining the two wings in 
one, fell upon those who had broken their own centre, and 
fought and conquered them. These likewise fled, and now the 
Athenians hung upon the runaways and cut them down, chasing 
them all the way to the shore, on reaching which they laid hold 
of the ships and called aloud for fire. 

1 14. It was in the struggle here that Callimachus the pole- 
march, after greatly distinguishing himself, lost his life; Stesi- 
laus too, the son of Thrasilaiis, one of the generals, was slain; 
and Cynsegiriis, the son of Euphorion, having seized on a vessel 
of the enemy’s by the ornament at the stern,^ had his hand cut 
off by the blow of an axe, and so perished; as likewise did 
many other Athenians of note and name. 

115. Nevertheless the Athenians secured in this way seven 
of the vessels ; while with the remainder the barbarians pushed 
off, and taking aboard their Eretrian prisoners from the island 
where they had left them, doubled Cape Sunium, hoping to 
reach Athens before the return of the Athenians, The Alcmaeo- 
nidae were accused by their countrymen of suggesting this course 
to them; they had, it was said, an understanding with the 
Persians, and made a signal to them, by raising a shield, after 
they were embarked in their ships, 

^ The ornament at the stern consisted of wooden planks curved gracefully 
in continuance of the sweep by which the stern of the ancient ship rose 
from the sea. Vessels were ordinarily ranged along a beach with their 
sterns towards the shore, and thus were liable to be seized by the stern- 
ornament. [See Rich, Diet, of Antiquities. — E. H. B.] 
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1 16. The Persians accordingly' sailed round Sunium, But 
th^ Athenians ^vith all possible speed marched away to the 
defence of their city, and succeeded in reaching Athens before 
th| appearance of the barbarians: ^ and as their camp at Mara- 
thon had been pitched in a precinct of Hercules, so now they 
encamped in another precinct of the same god at Cynosarges.* 
The barbarian fleet arrived, and lay to off Phalerum, which was 
at that time the haven of Athens;® but after resting awhile 
upon their oars, they departed and sailed away to Asia. 

117. There fell in this battle of Marathon, on the side of the 
barbarians, about six thousand and four hundred men; on that 
of the Athenians, one hundred and ninety- two. Such was the 
number of the slain on the one side and the other. A strange 
prodigy likewise happened at this fight. Epizelus, the son of 
Cuphajgoras, an Athenian, was in the thick of the fray, and 
behaving himself as a brave man should, when suddenly he was 
stricken with blindness, without blow of sword or dart; and this 
blindness continued thenceforth during the whole of his after 
life. The following is the account which he himself, as I have 
heard, gave of the matter : he said that a gigantic warrior, with 
a huge beard, which shaded all his shield, stood over against him ; 
but the ghostly semblance passed him by, and slew the man at 
his side. Such, as I understand, was the tale which Epizelus 
told.* 

1 18. Datis meanwhile was on his way back to Asia, and 
had reached Myconus,® when he saw in his sleep a vision. What 
it was is not known; but no sooner was day come than he 
caused strict search to be made throughout the whole fleet, 
and finding on board a Phoenician vessel an image of Apollo 
overlaid with gold, he inquired from whence it had been t^en, 
and learning to what ^temple it belonged, he took it with him 
in his own ship to Delos, and placed it in the temple there, 
enjoining the Delians, who had now come back to their island, 
to restore the image to the Theban Delium,® which lies on the 

* Marathon is six-and- twenty miles from Athens by the common route. 

® Supra, V. 63. Cynosarges was situated very near the famous Lyc®um, 

the school of Aristotle. 

® Supra, V. 63. 

♦According to Plutarch, Theseus was seen by a great number of the 
Athenians fighting on their side against the Persians. 

• It lies between Tenos {Tino) and Icaria [Nikaria), 

*This temple acquired, ^a special celebrity from the defeat which the 
Athenians suffered in its neighbourhood in the e^hth year of the Pelepon* 
nesian war, n.c. 424. The name of Delium is said to have been given to it 
because it was built after the model of Apollo’s temple at Delos. 
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coast over against Chalcis, Having left these injunctions, he 
sailed away; but the Delians failed to restore the statue; and it 
was not till twenty years afterwards that the Thebans, warned 
by an oracle, themselves brought it back to Delium. 

1 19. As for the Eretrians, whom Datis and Artaphernes had 
carried away captive, when the fleet reached Asia, they were 
taken up to Susa. Now King Darius, before they were made his 
prisoners, nourished a fierce anger against these men for having 
injured him without provocation; but now that he saw them 
brought into his presence, and become his subjects, he did them 
no other harm, but only settled them at one of his own stations 
in Cissia — a place called Ardericca — two hundred and ten fur- 
longs distant from Susa, and forty from the well which yields 
produce of three different kinds. For from this well they get 
bitumen, salt, and oil, procuring it in the way that I will now 
describe: They draw with a swipe, and instead of a bucket 
make use of the half of a wine-slan; with this the man dips, 
and after drawing, pours the liquid into a reservoir, wherefrom 
it passes into another, and there takes three different shapes. 
The salt and the bitumen forthwith collect and harden, while' 
the oil is drawn off into casks. It is called by the Persians 
“ rhadinac^,*’ is black, and has an unpleasant smell. Here then 
King Darius established the Eretrians ; and here they continued 
to my time, and still spoke their old language. So thus it fared 
with the Eretrians. 

120. After the full of the moon two thousand Lacedaemonians 
came to Athens. So eager had they been to arrive in time, 
that they took but three days to reach Attica from Sparta. 
They came, however, too late for the battle; yet, as they had a 
longing to behold the Medes, they continued their march to 
Marathon and there viewed the slain. Then, after giving the 
Athenians all praise for their achievement, they departed and 
returned home. 

121. But it fills me with wonderment, and I can in no wise 
believe the report, that the Alcmaeonidae had an understanding 
with the Persians, and held them up a shield as a signal, wishing 
Athens to be brought under the yoke of the barbarians and of 
Hippias, — the Alcmaeonidae, who have shown themselves at least 
as bitter haters of tyrants as was Callias, the son of Phaenippus, 
and father of Hipponicus.^ This Callias was the only person 
at Athens who, when the Pisistratidae were driven out, and their 

^ Vide infra, vii. 151. 
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goods were exposed for sale by the vote of the people, had the 
courage to make purchases, and likewise in many other ways to 
display the strongest hostility. 

[i22. He was a man very worthy to be had in remembrance 
by all, on several accounts. For not only did he thus distinguish 
himself beyond others in the cause of his country's freedom; but 
likewise, by the honours which he gained at the Olympic games, 
where he carried oif the prize in the horse-race, and was second 
in the four-horse chariot-race, and by his victory at an earlier 
period in the Pythian games, he showed himself in the eyes of 
all the Greeks a man most unsparing in his expenditure. He 
was remarkable too for his conduct in respect of his daughters, 
three in number; for when they came to be of marriageable 
age, he gave to each of them a most ample dowry, and placed it 
at their own disposal, allowing them to choose their husbands 
from among all the citizens of Athens,^ and giving each in 
marriage to the man of her own choice.^] 

123. Now the Alcmaeonidac fell not a whit short of this person 
in their hatred of tyrants, so that I am astonished at the charge 
made against them, and cannot bring myself to believe that 
they held up a shield ; for they were men who had remained in 
exile during the whole time that the tyranny lasted, and they 
even contrived the trick by which the Pisistratidae were deprived 
of their throne.^ Indeed I look upon them as the persons who 
in good truth gave Athens her freedom far more than Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton.^ For these last did but exasperate the other 
Pisistratidae by slaying Hipparchus,^ and were far from doing 
anything towards putting down the tyranny; whereas the 
Alcmaeonidac were manifestly the actual deliverers of Athens, if 
at least it be true that the Pythoness was prevailed upon by 
them to bid the Lacedsemonians set Athens free, as I have 
already related. 

124. But perhaps they were offended with the people of 
Athens ; and therefore betrayed their country. Nay, but on the 

^ In general the Athenian ladies — indeed, the Greek ladies without 
exception — w’ere not even asked to give their consent to the match pre- 
pared for them. 

* This chapter is generally regarded as an interpolation. It is wanting 
in several of the best MSS. 

» Supra, v. 63 ^ 

• It is plain that Herodotus was of the same opinion as Thucydides 
(vi. 54"59)» that far too much honour was paid to the memory of these 
persons. 

® Supra, V. 55, 62. 
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contrary there were none of the Athenians who were held in 
such general esteem, or who were so laden with honours. So 
that it is not even reasonable to suppose that a shield was held 
up by them on this account. A shield was shown, no doubt; 
that cannot be gainsaid ; but who it was that showed it I cannot 
any further determine. 

125. Now the Alcmaeonidae were, even in days of yore, a 
family of note at Athens; but from the time of Alcmseon, and 
again of Megacles, they rose to special eminence. The former 
of these two personages, to wit, Alcmacon, the son of Megacles, 
when Croesus the Lydian sent men from Sardis to consult the 
Delphic oracle, gave aid gladly to his messengers, and assisted 
them to accomplish their task. Croesus, informed of Alcmaion^s 
kindnesses by the Lydians who from time to time conveyed his 
messages to the god,^ sent for him to Sardis, and when he 
arrived, made him a present of as much gold as he should be 
able to carry at one lime about his person. Finding that this 
was the gift assigned him, Alcmaeon took his measures, and 
prepared himself to receive it in the following way. He clothed 
himself in a loose tunic, which he made to bag greatly at the 
waist, and placing upon his feet the widest buskins that he could 
anywhere find, followed his guides into the treasure-house. 
Here he fell to upon a heap of gold-dust, and in the first place 
packed as much as he could inside his buskins, between them 
and his legs; after which he filled the breast of his tunic quite 
full of gold, and then sprinkling some among his hair, and 
taking some likewise in his mouth, he came forth from the 
treasure-house, scarcely able to drag his legs along, like any- 
thing rather than a man, with his mouth crammed full, and his 
bulk increased every way. On seeing him, Croesus burst into a 
laugh, and not only let him have all that he had taken, but 
gave him presents besides of fully equal worth. Thus this 
house became one of great wealth; and Alcmaeon was able to 
keep horses for the chariot-race, and won the prize at Olympia.^ 

126. Afterwards, in the generation which followed, Clisthenes, 
king of Sicyon, raised the family to still greater eminence 
among the Greeks than even that to which it had attained 
before. For this Clisthenes, who was the son of Aristonymus, 
the grandson of Myron, and the great-grandson of Andreas, had 
a daughter, called Agarista, whom he wished to marry to the 

1 Supra, i. 55. 

* There are strong reasons for suspecting the whole of this story. 
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best husband that he could find in the whole of Greece. At 
the Olympic games, therefore, having gained the prize in the 
chariot-race, he caused public proclamation to be made to the 
following effect: — “ Whoever among the Greeks deems himself 
worthy to become the son-in-law of Clisthenes, let him come, 
sixty days hence, or, if he will, sooner, to Sicyon; for within a 
year’s time, counting from the end of the sixty days, Clisthenes 
will decide on the man to whom he shall contract his daughter.” 
So all the Greeks who were proud of their own merit or of their 
country flocked to Sicyon as suitors; and Clisthenes had a foot- 
course and a wrestling-ground made ready, to try their powers. 

127. From Italy there came Smindyrides, the son of Hippo- 
crates, a native of Sybaris — ^which city about that time was at 
the very height of its prosperity. He was a man who in luxuri- 
ousness of living exceeded all other persons. Likewise there 
came Damasus, the son of Amyris, sumamed the Wise, a 
native of Siris. These two were the only suitors from Italy. 
From th% Ionian Gulf appeared Amphimnestus, the son of Epis- 
trophus, an Epidamnian; from .dEtolia Males, the brother of 
that Titormus who excelled all the Greeks in strength, and 
who wishing to avoid his fellow-men, withdrew himself into the 
remotest parts of the iEtolian territory. From the Peloponnese 
came several — Leocedes, son of that Pheidon, king of the 
Argives, who established weights and measures throughout the 
Peloponnese, and was the most insolent of all the Grecians — the 
same who drove out the Elean directors of the games, and him- 
self presided over the contests at Olympia — Leocedes, I say, 
appeared, this Pheidon’s son; and likewise Amiantus, son of 
Lycurgus, an Arcadian of the city of Trapezus; Laphanes, an 
Azenian of Pjeus, .whose father, Euphorion, as the story goes in 
Arcadia, entertained the Dioscuri ^ at his residence, and thence- 
forth kept open house for all comers ; and lastly, Onomastus, the 
son of Agseus, a native of Elis. These four came from the 
Peloponnese. From Athens there arrived Megacles, the son of 
that Alcmaeon who visited Croesus, and Tisander’s son, Hippo- 
clides, the wealthiest and handsomest of th§ Athenians. There 
was likewise one Euboean, Lysanias, who came from Eretria, 
then a flourishing city. From Thessaly came Diactorides, a 
Cranonian, of the race of the Scopadae; and Alcon arrived from 
the Molossians. This was the list of the suitors. 

^ [Castor and Pollux, ** the great twin brethren, to whom the Dorians 
pray.*’— E. H. B.] 
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128. Now when they were all come, and the day appointed 
had arrived, Clisthenes first of all inquired of eacji concerning 
his country and his family; after which he kept them with him 
a year, and made trial of their manly bearing, their temper, 
their accomplishments, and their disposition, sometimes drawing 
them apart for converse, sometimes bringing them all together. 
Such as were still youths he took with him from time to time to 
the gymnasia; but the greatest trial of all was at the banquet- 
table. During the whole period of their stay he lived with them 
as I have said ; and, further, from first to last he entertained 
them sumptuously. Somehow or other the suitors who came 
from Athens pleased ‘him the best of all; and of these Hippo- 
clides, Tisander’s son, was specially in favour, partly on account 
of his manly bearing, and partly also because his ancestors were 
of kin to the Corinthian Cypselids. 

129. When at length the day arrived which had been fixed for 
the espousals, and Clisthenes had to speak out and declare his 
choice, he first of all made a sacrifice of a hundred oxen, and held 
a banquet, whereat he entertained all the suitors and the whole 
people of Sicyon. After the feast was ended, the suitors vied 
with each other in music and in speaking on a given subject. 
Presently, as the drinking advanced, Hippoclides, who quite 
dumbfoundered the rest, called aloud to the flute-player* and 
bade him strike up a dance; which the man did, and Hippo- 
clides danced to it. And he fancied that he was dancing excel- 
lently well; but Clisthenes, who was observing him, began to 
misdoubt the whole business. Then Hippoclides, after a pause, 
told an attendant to bring in a table; and when it was brought, 
he mounted upon it and danced first of all some Laconian 
figures, then some Attic ones ; after which he stood on his head 
upon tile table, and began to toss his legs about. Clisthenes, 
notwithstanding that he now loathed Hippoclides for a son-in- 
law, by reason of his dancing and his shamelessness, still, as he 
wished to avoid an outbreak, had restrained himself during the 
first and likewise during the second dance ; when, however, he 
saw him tossing his legs in the air, he could no longer contain 
himself, but cried out, “ Son of Tisander, thou hast danced thy 
wife away I ” “ What does Hippoclides care? ** was the other’s 
answer. And hence the proverb arose. 

130. Then Qisthenes commanded silence, and spake thus 
before the assembled company: — 

“ Suitors of my daughter, well pleased am I with you all ; and 
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right willingly, if it were possible, would I content you all, and 
not by making choice of one appear to put a slight upon the 
test. But as it is out of my power, seeing that I have but one 
daughter, to grant to all their wishes, I will present to each 
of you whom I must needs dismiss a talent of silver, for the 
honour that you have done me in seeking to ally yourselves 
with my house, and for your long absence from your homes. 
But my daughter, Agarista, I betroth to Megacles, the son of 
Alcmaeon, to be his wife, according to the usage and wont of 
Athens.'* 

Then Megacles expressed his readiness; and Clisthenes had 
the marriage solemnised. 

13 1. Thus ended the affair of the suitors; and thus the 
AJcmaeonidae came to be famous throughout the whole of Greece. 
The issue of this marriage was the Clisthenes — so named after 
his grandfather the Sicyonian — who made the tribes at Athens, 
and set up the popular government.^ Megacles had likewise 
another son, called Hippocrates, whose children were a Megacles 
and an Agarista, the latter named after Agarista the daughter 
of Clisthenes. She married Xanthippus, the son of Ariphron; 
and when she was with child by him had a dream, wherein' she 
fancied that she was delivered of a lion; after which, within a 
lew days, she bore Xanthippus a son, to wit, Pericles. 

132. After the blow struck at Marathon, Miltiades, who was 
previously held in high esteem by his countrymen, increased yet 
more in influence. Hence, when he told them that he wanted a 
fleet of seventy ships, ^ with an armed force, and money, without 
informing them what country he was going to attack, but only 
promising to enrich them if they would accompany him, seeing 
that it was a right wealthy land, where they might easily get as 
much gold as they cared to have — when he told them this, they 
were quite carried away, and gave him the whole armament 
which he required. 

133. So Miltiades, having got the armament, sailed against 
Paros, with the object, as he alleged, of punishing the Parians 
for having gone to war with Athens, inasmuch as a trireme of 
theirs had come with the Persian fleet to Marathon. This, how- 
ever, was a mere pretence; the truth was, that Miltiades owed 

' Supra, V. 6p. 

® Seventy ships appear to have been the full complement of the Athenian 
navy, until the time when the number was raised by Themistocles to 200 
(vide supra, ch. 8g, and infra, vii. 144). Miltiades therefore took the whoJ^e 
Athenian navy oh this expedition. 
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the Parians a grudge, because Lysagoras, the son of Tisias, who 
was a Parian by birth, had told tales against him to Hydarnes 
the Persian. Arrived before the place against which his ex- 
pedition was designed, he drove the Parians within their walls, 
and forthwith laid siege to the city. At the same time he sent 
a herald to the inhabitants, and required of them a hundred 
talents, threatening that, if they refused, he would press the 
siege, and never give it over till the town was taken. But the 
Parians, without giving his demand a thought, proceeded to use 
every means that they could devise for the defence of their city, 
and even invented new plans for the purpose, one of which was, 
by working at night to raise such parts of the wall as were likely 
to be carried by assault to double their former height. 

134. Thus far all the Greeks agree in their accounts of this 
business; what follows is related upon the testimony of the 
Parians only. Miltiades had come to his wit’s end, when one of 
the prisoners, a woman named Timo, who was by birth a Parian, 
and had held the office of under-priestess in the temple of the 
infernal goddesses, came and conferred with him. This woman, 
they say, being introduced into the presence of Miltiades, 
advised him, if he set great store by the capture of the place, 
to do something which she could suggest to him. When there- 
fore she had told him what it was she meant, he betook himself 
to the hill which lies in front of the city, and there leapt the 
fence enclosing the precinct of Ceres Thesmophorus,^ since he 
was not able to open the door. After leaping into the place he 
went straight to the sanctuary, intending to do something 
within it — either to remove some of the holy things which it 
was not lawful to stir, or to perform some act or other, I cannot 
say what — and had just reached the door, when suddenly a 
feeling of horror came upon him,^ and he returned back the way 
he had come; but in jumping down from the outer wall, he 
strained his thigh, or, as some say, struck the ground with his 
knee. 

135. So Miltiades returned home sick, without bringing the 
Athenians any money, and without conquering Paros, having 
done no more than to besiege the town for six-and-twenty days, 
-and ravage the remainder of the island. The Parians, however, 
when it came to their knowledge that Timo, the under-priestess 

' Supr^a, ch. i6. 

* He wpuld feel that he was doing an act of great impiety, since the 
sanctuaries of Ceres were not to be entered by men. 
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of the goddesses, had advised Miltiades what he should do, 
were minded to punish her for her crime; they therefore sent 
messengers to Delphi, as soon as the siege was at an end, and 
asked the god if they should put the under-priestess to death. 

She had discovered,’’ they said, “ to the enemies of her country 
how they might bring it into subjection, and had exhibited to 
Miltiades mysteries which it was not lawful for a man to 
know.” But the Pythoness forbade them, and said, Timo 
was not in fault; ’twas decreed that Miltiades should come to 
an unhappy end; and she was sent to lure him to his de- 
struction.” Such was the answer given to the Parians by the 
Pythoness. 

136. The Athenians, upon the return of Miltiades from Paros, 
had much debate concerning him; and Xanthippus, the son of 
Ariphron, who spoke more freely against him than all the rest, 
impleaded him before the people, and brought him to trial for his 
life, on the charge of having dealt deceitfully with the Athenians. 
Miltiades, though he was present in court, did not speak in his 
own defence ; for his thigh had begun to mortify, and disabled 
him from pleading his cause. He was forced to lie on a couch 
while his defence was made by his friends, who dwelt at most 
length on the fight at Marathon, while they made mention also 
of the capture of Lemnos, telling how Miltiades took the island, 
and, after executing vengeance on the Pelasgians, gave up his 
conquest to Athens. The judgment of the people was in his 
favour so far as to spare his life; but for the wrong he had 
done them they fined him fifty talents.^ Soon afterwards his 
thigh completely gangrened and mortified: and so Miltiades 
died; and the fifty talents were paid by his son Cimon. 

137. Now the way in which Miltiades had made himself 
master of Lemnos was the following. There were certain Pelas- 
gians whom the Athenians once drove out of Attica; whether 
they did it justly or unjustly I cannot say, since I only know 
what is reported concerning it, which is the following; Heca- 
taeus, the son of Hegesander, says in his History that it was 
unjustly. The Athenians,” according to him, “ had given to 
the Pelasgi a tract of land at the foot of Hymettus as payment 
for the wall with which the Pelasgians had surrounded thj ' 
citadel. This land was barren, and little worth at t* 
but the Pelasgians brought it into good condition; whetnian 

iO 300 

^Fifiy talents (above £13,000) is certainly an enormous su 76 whnj*e 
time. 
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the Athenians begrudged them the tract, and desired to recover 
it. And so, without any better excuse, they took arms and 
drove out the Pelasgians.’^ But the Athenians maintain that , 
they were justified in what they did. The Pelasgians,” they 
say, “ ^hile they lived at the foot of Hymettus, were wont to 
sally forth from that region and commit outrages on their 
children. For the Athenians used at that time to send their 
sons and daughters to draw water at the fountain called * the 
Nine Springs/ inasmuch as neither they nor the other Greeks 
had any household slaves in those days ; and the maidens, when- 
ever they came, were used rudely and insolently by the Pelas- 
gians. Nor were they even content thus ; but at the last they 
laid a plot, and were caught by the Athenians in the act of 
making an attempt upon their city. Then did the Athenians 
give a proof how much better men they were than the Pelas- 
gians; for whereas they might justly have killed them all, 
having caught them in the very act of rebelling, they spared 
their lives, and only required that they should leave the country. 
Hereupon the Pelasgians quitted Attica, and settled in Lemnos 
and other places.” Such are the accounts respectively of 
Hecataeus and the Athenians. 

138. These same Pelasgians, after they were settled in Lem- 
nos, conceived the wish to be revenged on the Athenians. So, 
as they were well acquainted with the Athenian festivals, they 
manned some penteconters, and having laid an ambush to catch 
the Athenian women as they kept the festival of Diana at 
Brauron,^ they succeeded in carrying off a large number, whom 
they took to Lemnos and there kept as concubines. After a 
while the women bore children, whom they taught to speak the 
language of Attica and observe the manners of the Athenians. 
These boys refused to have any commerce with the sons of the 
Pelasgian women; and if a Pelasgian boy struck one of their 
number, they all made common cause, and joined in avenging 
their comrade; nay, the Greek boys even set up a claim to 
exercise lordship over the others, and succeeded in gaining the 
upper hand. When these things came to the ears of the Pelas- 

Brauron, as is sufficiently evident from this place, was one of the 
S-B^llgtime demes of Attica. 'Die Brauronia was a festival held once in 
wheilb®*^s» wherein the Attic girls, between the ages of five and ten, went 
^■teg^ssion, dressed in crocus-coloured garments, to the sanctuary, and 
1 a rite wherein they imitated bears. No Attic woman 

‘ He to marrF till she had gone through this ceremony, 

sanctuarie^ H 
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gians, they took counsel together, and, on considering the 
matter, they grew frightened, and said one to aipther, “ If 
these boys even now are resolved to make common cavjse against 
the sons of our lawful wives, and seek to exercise lorOship over 
them, what may we expect when they grow up to be men? ” 
Then it seemed good to the Pelasgians to kill all the sons of the 
Attic women; which they did accordingly, and at thb same 
time slew likewise their mothers. From this deed, ana that 
former crime of the Lemnian women, when they slew their 
husbands in the days of Thoas,^ it has come to be usual through- 
out Greece to call wicked actions by the name of “ Lemnii»n 
deeds.” 

139. When the Pelasgians had thus slain their children and 
their women, the earth refused to bring forth its fruits for them^ 
and their wives bore fewer children, and their flocks and herdb 
increased more slowly than before, till at last, sore pressed by 
famine and bereavement, they sent men to Delphi, and begged 
the god to tell them how they might obtain deliverance from 
their sufferings. The Pythoness answered, that ‘‘ they must 
give the Athenians whatever satisfaction they might demand.” 
Then the Pelasgians went to Athens and declared their wish to 
give the Athenians satisfaction for the wrong which they had 
done to them. So the Athenians had a couch prepared in their 
townhall, and adorned it with the fairest coverlets, and set by 
its side a table laden with all manner of good things, and then 
told the Pelasgians they must deliver up their country to them 
in a similar condition. The Pelasgians answered and said, 
“ When a ship comes with a north wind from your country to 
ours in a single day, then will we give it up to you.” This they 
said because they knew that what they required was impossible, 
for Attica lies a long w^ay to the south of Lemnos.^ 

140. No more passed at that time. But very many years 
afterwards, when the Hellespontian Chersonese had been brought 
under the power of Athens, Miltiades, the son of Cimon, sailed, 
during the prevalence of the Etesian winds, from Elseus in the 

^ ThL tale went that the Sintian Lemnians, the original inhabitants of 
the island, having become disgusted with their wives, on whom Venus had 
sent a curse, married Thracian women from the continent. Hereupon 
their wives formed a conspiracy, and murdered their fathers and their 
husbands. Hypsipylfe alone had compassion on her father Thoas, and 
concealed him. Her fraud was afterwards detected; Thoas was killed, 
and Hypsipyl6 sold into slavery. 

• Lemnos is nearly 140 miles north of Attica. 
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Chersonese to Lemnos, and called on the Pelasgians to quit their 
island, reminding them of the prophecy which they had sup- 
posed it impossible to fulfil. The people of Hephsestia obeyed 
the call; but they of Myrina, not acknowledging the Chersonese 
to be any part of Attica, refused and were besieged and brought 
over by force. Thus was Lemnos gained by the Athenians and 
Miltiades. 


ADDED NOTE ON THE BATTLE OF MARATHON; 

BY THE EDITOR 

The importance of the battle of Marathon can hardly be overestimated. 
The success of the Athenians inspired (ireece to prd herself to withsttuid 
the later (and greater) invasion of Xerxes. It is one of those victories 
upon which the destinies of nations have hinged. But, apart from this 
a.spect of the battle, we do well to remember that the great democracy of 
Athens was baptised, if it was not born, on that immortal field. Rightly 
did the Athenians regard Marathon as marking a decisive epoch in her 
history. “ It was as if on that day the Gods had said to them: Go on and 
prosper.” 

For further information the student is referred to the histones of Thirl- 
wall and of Grotc. In Prof. Strachan’s edition of the sixth bo^k of Hero- 
dotus, a careful account of the battle is given (.Appendix i.; see the map). 
Creasy, in his Dechxve Battles of the World, supplies a popular description. 

What Trafalgar and Waterloo have been to modern Europe, that — and 
more — Marathon and Salamis proved to the ancient world. Whereas in 
the former case, the sea- victory preceded tlie laud- victory, in the latter 
the position is reversed. It is a curious coincidence tliat, in b(^th these 
world struggles, a period of just ten years separated the naval and the 
land battles (n.c. 490 and 480; a.d. 1805, and 1815). 



THE SEVENTH BOOK, ENTITLED POLYMNIA 

I. Now when tidings of the battle that had been fought at 
Marathon reached the ears of King Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
his anger against the Athenians, which had been already roused 
by their attack upon Sardis,^ waxed still fiercer, and he became 
more than ever eager to lead an army against Greece. Instantly 
he sent off messengers to make proclamation through the several 
states, that fresh levies were to be raised, and these at an in- 
creased rate; while ships, horses, provisions, and transports 
were likewise to be furnished. So the men published his com- 
mands; and now all Asia was in commotion by the space of 
three years, while everywhere, as Greece was to be attacked, 
the best and bravest were enrolled for the service, and had to 
make their preparations accordingly. 

After this, in the fourth year,**^ the Egyptians whom Cambyses 
had enslaved revolted from the Persians; whereupon Darius 
was more hot for war than ever,^ and earnestly desired to march 
an army against both adversaries. 

2. Now, as he was about to lead forth his levies against Egypt 
and Athens, a fierce contention for the sovereign power arose 
among his sons; since the law of the Persians was, that a 
king must not go out with his army, until he has appointed 
one to succeed him upon the throne.'* Darius, before he ob- 
tained the kingdom, had had three sons born to him from his 
former wife, who was a daughter of Gobryas; while, since he 
began to reign, Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, had borne him 
four. Artabazanes was the eldest of the first family, and Xerxes 
of the second. These two, therefore, being the sons of different 
mothers, were now at variance. Artabazanes claimed the 
crown as the eldest of all the children, because it was an estab- 
lished custom all over the world for the eldest to have the 
pre-eminence; while Xerxes, on the other hand, urged that he 

' Supra, V. 100- 102. 

* B.c. 487. The reckoning is inclusive, as usual. 

• Probably the revolt of Egypt was attributed to the machinations of the 
Greeks. 

4 Ati allusion to this custom is made in the first book (ch. 208), in con- 
nection with the expedition of Cyrus against the Massagetje. 

; 116 
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was sprung from Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, and that it 
was Cyrus who had won the Persians their freedom.^ 

3. Before Darius had pronounced on the matter, it happened 
that Demaratus, the son of Ariston, who had been deprived of 
his crown at Sparta, and had afterwards, of his own accord, 
gone into banishment, came up to Susa,® and there heard of the 
quarrel of the princes. Hereupon, as report says, he went to 
Xerxes, and advised him, in addition to all that he had urged 
before, to plead — that at the time when he was born Darius was 
already king, and bore rule over the Persians ; but when Arta- 
bazanes came into the world, he was a mere private person. It 
would therefore be neither right nor seemly that the crown 
should go to another in preference to himself. ** For at Sparta,” 
said Demaratus, by way of suggestion, the law is, that if a 
king has sons before he comes to the throne, and another son is 
born to him afterwards, the child so born is heir to his father*s 
kingdom.” Xerxes followed this counsel, and Darius, per- 
suaded that he had justice on his side, appointed him his suc- 
cessor. For my own part I believe that, even without this, the 
crown would have gone to Xerxes; for Atossa was all-powerful.® 

4. Darius, when he had thus appointed Xerxes his heir, was 
minded to lead forth his armies; but he was prevented by death 
while his preparations were still proceeding. He died in the 
year following ^ the revolt of Egypt and the matters here related, 
after having reigned in all six-and-thirty years, leaving the 
revolted Egyptians and the Athenians alike unpunished. At 
his death the kingdom passed to his son Xerxes. 

5. Now Xerxes, on first mounting the throne, was coldly dis- 
posed towards the Grecian war, and made it his business to 
collect an army against Egypt. But Mardonius, the son of 
Gobryas, who was at the court, and had more influence with him 
than any of the other Persians, being his own cousin, the child 
of a sister of Darius, plied him with discourses like the following: — 

Master, it is not fitting that they of Athens escape scot-free, 
after doing the Persians such great injury. Complete the work 
which thou hast now in hand, and then, when the pride of Egypt 

^ This was probably the real ri^hi on which the claim of Xerxes rested. 
Xerxes was of the blood of Cyrus; Artabazanes was not. 

® Supra, vi. 70. 

* Though Darius had several wives (supra, iii. 88), it is probable that he 
had but one queen, namely Atossa. This is the rule wherever there is a 
seraglio, and was clearly the custom of the Persian court. 

^ B.c. 486. 
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* Supra, V, 100-102, 

* B.c. 487, The reckoning is inclusive, as usual. 

* Probably the revolt of Egypt was attributed to the machinations of the 
Greeks. 

^ Ap allusion to this custom is made in the first book (ch. 208), in con- 
nection with the expedition of Cyrus against the Massagetse. 
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l?vas sprung from Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, and that it 
was Cyrus who had won the Persians their freedom.^ 

3. Before Darius had pronounced on the matter, it happened 
that Demaratus, the son of Ariston, who had been deprived of 
his crown at Sparta, and had afterwards, of his own accord, 
gone into banishment, came up to Susa,^ and there heard of the 
quarrel of the princes. Hereupon, as report says, he went to 
Xerxes, and advised him, in addition to all that he had urged 
before, to plead — that at the time when he was born Darius was 
already king, and bore rule over the Persians ; but when Arta- 
bazanes came into the world, he was a mere private person. It 
would therefore be neither right nor seemly that the crown 
should go to another in preference to himself. For at Sparta/’ 
said Demaratus, by way of suggestion, “ the law is, that if a 
king has sons before he comes to the throne, and another son is 
bom to him afterwards, the child so born is heir to his father’s 
kingdom.” Xerxes followed this counsel, and Darius, per- 
suaded that he had justice on his side, appointed him his suc- 
cessor. For my own part I believe that, even without this, the 
crown would have gone to Xerxes ; for Atossa was all-powerful.® 

4. Darius, when he had thus appointed Xerxes his heir, was 
minded to lead forth his armies; but he was prevented by death 
while his preparations were still proceeding. He died in the 
year following ^ the revolt of Egypt and the matters here related, 
after having reigned in all six-and-thirty years, leaving the 
revolted Egyptians and the Athenians alike unpunished. At 
his death the kingdom passed to his son Xerxes. 

5. Now Xerxes, on first mounting the throne, was coldly dis- 
posed towards the Grecian war, and made it his business to 
collect an army against Egypt. But Mardonius, the son of 
Gobryas, who was at the court, and had more influence with him 
than any of the other Persians, being his own cousin, the child 
of a sister of Darius, plied him with discourses like the following : — 

‘‘ Master, it is not fitting that they of Athens escape scot-free, 
after doing the Persians such great injury. Complete the work 
which thou hast now in hand, and then, when the pride of Egypt 

' This was probably the real ri^kt on which the claim of Xerxes rested. 
Xerxes was of the blood of Cyrus; Artabazanes was not. 

* Supra, vi. 70. 

® Though Darius had several wives (supra, iii. 88), it is probable that he 
had but one queen, namely Atossa. This is the rule wherever there is a 
seraglio, and was clearly the custom of the Persian court. 

« B.c. 486, 
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is brought low, lead an army against Athens. So shalt thou 
thyself have good report among men, and others shall fear here- 
after to attack thy country.’* 

Thus far it was of vengeance that he spoke; but sometimes he 
would vary the theme, and observe by the way, that Europe 
was a wondrous beautiful region, rich in all kinds of cultivated 
trees, and the soil excellent: no one, save the king, was worthy 
to own such a land.” 

6. All this he said, because he longed for adventures, and 
hoped to become satrap of Greece under the king; and after a 
while he had his way, and persuaded Xerxes to do according to 
his desires. Other things, however, occurring about the same 
time, helped his persuasions. For, in the first place, it chanced 
that messengers arrived trom Thessaly, sent by the Aleuada;, 
Thessalian kings, to invite Xerxes into Greece, and to promise 
him all the assistance which it was in their power to give. And 
further, the Pisistratidac, who had come up to Susa, held the 
sSame language as the Aleuadac, and worked upon him even more 
than they, by means of Onomacritus of Athens, an oracle-monger, 
and the same who set forth the prophecies of Musaeus in their 
order.^ The Pisistratidae had previously been at enmity with 
this man, but made up the quarrel before they removed to Susa. 
He was banished from Athens by Hipparchus, the son of Pisis- 
tratus, because he foisted into the writings of Musaeus a prophecy 
that the islands which lie off Lemnos would one day disappear 
in the sea. Lasus of Hermion6 ^ caught him in the act of so doing. 
For this cause Hipparchus banished him, though till then they 
had been the closest of friends. Now, however, he w’^ent up to 
Susa with the sons of Pisistratus, and they talked very grandly 
of him to the king; while he, for his part, whenever he was in 
the king’s company, repeated to him certain of the oracles ; and 
while he took care to pass over all that spoke of disaster to the 
barbarians, brought forward the passages which promised them 
the greatest success. “ ’Twas fated,” he told Xerxes, “ that a 
Persian should bridge the Hellespont, and march an army from 
Asia into Greece.” While Onomacritus thus plied Xerxes with 

^ Of Musaeus, as of Orpheus, with whom his uame is commonly joined, 
scarcely anythmg is km)wn. AU perhaps that can be said with certainty 
is that poems b^eved to be ancient were current under his name as early 
as B.c. 520. [Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, pp. 245-254. — 
E. H. B.j 

» Lasus of Hermione was a lyric and dithyrambic poet of the highest 
reput^i. He was said to have been the instructor of Pindar. 
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his oracles, the Pisistratid® and Aleuad® did not cease to press 
on him their advice, till at last the king yielded, and agreed to 
lead forth an expedition. 

7. First, however, in the year following the death of Darius,^ 
he marched against those who had revolted from him; and 
having reduced them, and laid all Egypt under a far harder yoke 
than ever his father had put upon it, he gave the government to 
Ach®menes, who was his own brother, and son to Darius. This 
Ach®menes was afterwards slain in his government by Inaros, 
the son of Psammetichus, a Libyan. 

8. (§ 1.) After Egypt was subdued, Xerxes, being about to 
take in hand the expedition against Athens, called together an 
assembly of, the noblest Persians, to learn their opinions, and 
to lay before them his own designs.^ So, when the men were 
met, the king spake thus to them : — 

‘‘ Persians, 1 shall not be the first to bring in among you a 
new custom — I shall but follow one which has come down to us 
from our forefathers. Never yet, as our old men assure me, has 
our race reposed itself, since the time when Cyrus overcame 
Astyages, and so we Persians wrested the sceptre from the 
Medes. Now in all this God guides us; and we, obeying his 
guidance, prosper greatly. What need have I to tell you of the 
deeds of Cyrus and Cambyses, and my own father Darius, how 
many nations they conquered, and added to our dominions.^ 
Ye know right well what great things they achieved. But for 
myself, I will say that, from the day on which I mounted the 
throne, I have not ceased to consider by what means I may rival 
those who have preceded me in this post of honour, and increase 
the power of Persia as much as any of them. And truly I have 
pondered upon this, until at last I have found out a way whereby 
we may at once win glory, and likewise get possession of a land 
which is as large and as rich as our own — ^nay, which is even 
more varied in the fruits it bears — while at the same time we 
obtain satisfaction and revenge. For this cause I have now 
called you together, that I may make known to you what I 
design to do. (§2.) My intent is to throw a bridge over the 
Hellespont and march an army through Europe against Greece, 

^ B.C. 485. 

® These speeches have scarcely any higher historical character than 
those of the conspirators in the third book. They must be considered 
however as embodying Persian as well as Greek views of the circumst^ces 
out of which the war arose, and the feelings of those who engaged in it. 
Oriental respect for royalty strove to exonerate Xerxes from all blame. 
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that thereby I may obtain vengeance from the Athenians for the 
wrongs committed by them against the Persians and against my 
father. Your own eyes saw the preparations of Darius against 
these men; but death came upon him, and balked his hopes of 
revenge. In his behalf, therefore, and in behalf of all the 
Persians, I undertake the war, and pledge myself not to rest till 
I have taken and burnt Athens, which has dared, unprovoked, to 
injure me and my father. Long since they came to Asia with 
Aristagoras of Miletus, who was one of our slaves, and, entering 
Sardis, burnt its temples and its sacred groves;’- again, more 
lately, when we made a landing upon their coast under Datis 
and Artaphernes, how roughly they handled us ye do not need 
to be told. (§ 3.) For these reasons, therefore, I am bent upon 
this war; and I see likewise therewith united no few advantages. 
Once let us subdue this people, and those neighbours of theirs 
who hold the land of Pelops the Phrygian, and we shall extend 
the Persian territory as far as God’s heaven reaches. The sun 
will then shine on no land beyond our borders; for I will pass 
through Europe from one end to the other, and with your aid 
make of all the lands which it contains one country. For thus, 
if what I hear be true, affairs stand : The nations whereof I have 
spoken, once swept away, there is no city, no country left in all 
the world, which will venture so much as to withstand us in 
arms. By this course then we shall bring all mankind under 
our yoke, alike those who are guilty and those who are innocent 
of doing us wrong. (§ 4.) For yourselves, if you wish to please 
me, do as follows: When I announce the time for the army to 
meet together, hasten to the muster with a good will, every one 
of you ; and know that to the man who brings with him the most 
gallant array I will give the gifts which our people consider the 
most honourable. This then is what ye have to (io. But to 
show that I am not self-willed in this matter, I lay the business 
before you, and give you full leave to speak your minds upon it 
openly.” 

Xerxes, having so spoken, held his peace. 

9. (§ I.) Whereupon Mardonius took the word, and said — 

“ Of a truth, my lord, thou dost surpass, not only all living 
Persians, but likewise those yet unborn. Most true and right is 
each word that thou hast now uttered; but best of all thy 
resolve, not to let the lonians ® who live in Europe — a worthless 

* Supra, V. IOO-I 03 . 

• This use of the term Itmian " for the European Greeks is not casual. 
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crew-mock us any more. It were indeed a monstrous thing if, 
after conquering and enslaving the Sacae,^ the Indians, the 
Ethiopians, the Assyrians, and many other mighty nations, not 
for any wrong that they had done us, but only to increase our 
empire, we should then allow the Greeks, who have done us such 
wanton injury, to escape our vengeance. What is it that we 
fear in them ? — not surely their numbers ? — not the greatness of 
their wealth? We know the manner of their battle — we know 
how weak their power is; already have we subdued their 
children who dwell in our country, the lonians, iEolians, and 
Dorians. 1 myself have had experience of these men when 1 
marched against them by the orders of thy father ; and though 
I went as far as Macedonia,^ and came but a little short of 
reaching Athens itself, yet not a soul ventured to come out 
against me to battle. (§ 2.) And yet, I am told, these very 
Greeks are wont to wage wars against one another in the most 
foolish way, through sheer perversity and doltishness. For no 
sooner is war proclaimed than they search out the smoothest and 
fairest plain that is to be found in all the land, and there they 
assemble and fight; whence it comes to pass that even the 
conquerors depart with great loss: I say nothing of the con- 
quered, for they are destroyed altogether. Now surely, as 
they are all of one speech, they ought to interchange heralds 
and messengers, and make up their differences by any means 
rather than battle; or, at the worst, if they must needs fight 
one against another, they ought to post themselves as strongly 
as possible, and so try their quarrels. But, notwithstanding that 
they have so foolish a manner of warfare, yet these Greeks, when 
I led my army against them to the very borders of Macedonia, 
did not so much as think of offering me battle. (§ 3.) Who 
then will dare, O king ! to meet thee in arms, when thou comest 
with all Asia’s warriors at thy back, and with all her ships? 
For my part I do not believe the Greek people will be so fool- 
hardy. Grant, however, that I am mistaken herein, and that 
they are foolish enough to meet us in open fight; in that case 
they will learn that there are no such soldiers in the whole world 
as we. Nevertheless let us spare no pains; for nothing comes 

but characteristic of the Oriental modes of speech, and marks Herodotus 
for a keen observer of little peculiarities. Here two lonias are mentioned, 
one of which stands clearly for Asiatic, and the other for European Greece. 

^ Apparently Mardonius means the Scythians of Europe, whom he 
represents as reduced to slavery by the expedition of Darius. 

« Supra, vi. 44, 45. 
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without trouble; but all that men acquire is got by pains- 
taking/’ 

When Mardonius had in this way softened the harsh speech of 
Xerxes, he too held his peace. 

lo. The other Persians were silent ; for all feared to raise their 
voice against the plan proposed to them. But Artabanus, the 
son of Hystaspes, and uncle of Xerxes, trusting to his relation- 
ship, was bold to speak: — “ O king ! ” he said, it is impossible, if 
no more than one opinion is uttered, to make choice of the best: 
a man is forced then to follow whatever advice may have been 
given him; but if opposite speeches are delivered, then choice 
can be exercised. In like manner pure gold is not recognised 
by itself ; but when we test it along with baser ore, we perceive 
which is the better. T counselled thy father, Darius, who was 
my own brother, not to attack the Scyths,^ a race of people 
who had no town in their whole land. He thought however 
to subdue those wandering tribes, and would not listen to me, 
but marched an army against them, and ere he returned home 
lost many of his bravest warriors. Thou art about, O king! 
to attack a people far superior to the Scyths, a people dis- 
tinguished above others both by land and sea. ’Tis fit there- 
fore that 1 should tell thee what danger thou incurrest hereby. 
(§ 2.) Thou sayest that thou wilt bridge the Hellespont, and lead 
thy troops through Europe against Greece. Now suppose some 
disaster befall thee by land or sea, or by both. It may be even 
so ; for the men are reputed valiant. Indeed one may measure 
their prowess from what they have already done; for when 
Datis and Artaphernes led their huge army against Attica, the 
Athenians singly defeated them. But grant they are not suc- 
cessful on both elements. Still, if they man their ships, and, 
defeating us by sea, sail to the Hellespont, and there destroy our 
bridge, — that, sire, were a fearful hazard. (§ 3.) And here ’tis 
not by my own mother wit alone that I conjecture what will 
happen ; but I remember how narrowly we escaped disaster once, 
when tliy father, after throwing bridges over the Thracian 
Bosphorus and the Ister, marched against the Scythians, and 
they tried every sort of prayer to induce the lonians, who had 
charge of the bridge over the Ister, to break the passage.® On 
that day, if Histiaeus, the king of Miletus, had sided with the 
other princes, and not set himself to oppose their views, the 
empire of the Persians would have come to nought. Surely a 
> Supra, iv. 83. • Supra, iv. 133, 136-139. 
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dreadful thing is this even to hear said^ that the king’s fortunes 
depended wholly on one man. 

(§ 4.) “ Think then no more of incurring so great a danger 
when no need presses, but follow the advice I tender. Break 
up this meeting, and when thou hast well considered the matter 
with thyself, and settled what thou wilt do, declare to us thy 
resolve. I know not of aught in the world that so profits a man 
as taking good counsel with himself ; for even if things fall out 
against one’s hopes, still one has counselled well, though fortune 
has made the counsel of none effect: whereas if a man counsels 
ill and luck follows, he has gotten a windfall, but his counsel 
is none the less silly. (§5.) Seest thou how God with his 
lightning smites always the bigger animals, and will not suffer 
them to wax insolent, while those of a lesser bulk chafe him 
not? How likewise his bolts fall ever on the highest hou.ses 
and the tallest trees? So plainly does He love to bring down 
everything that exalts itself. Thus ofttimes a mighty host is 
discomfited by a few men, when God in his jealousy sends fear 
or storm from heaven, and they perish in a way unworthy of 
them. For God allows no one to have high thoughts but 
Himself. (§ 6.) Again, hurry always brings about disasters, 
from which huge sufferings are wont to arise; but in delay lie 
many advantages, not apparent (it may be) at first sight, but 
such as in course of time are seen of all. Such then is my 
counsel to thee, 0 king! 

(§7.) “ And thou, Mardonius, son of Gobryas, forbear to speak 
foolishly concerning the Greeks, who are men that ought not to 
be lightly esteemed by us. For while thou re vilest the Greeks, 
thou dost encourage the king to lead his own troops against 
them; and this, as it seems to me, is what thou art specially 
striving to accomplish. Heaven send thou succeed not to thy 
wish! For slander is of all evils the most terrible. In it two 
men do wrong, and one man has wrong done to him. The 
slanderer does wrong, forasmuch as he abuses a man behind his 
back; and the hearer, forasmuch as he believes what he has 
not searched into thoroughly. The man slandered in his 
absence suffers wrong at the hands of both: for one brings 
against him a false charge; and the other thinks him an evil- 
doer. (§8.) If, however, it must needs be that we go to war 
with this people, at least allow the king to abide at home in 
Persia. Then let thee and me both stake our children on the 
issuej and do thou choose out thy men, and, taking with thee 
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whatever number of troops thou likest, lead forth our armies to 
battle. If things go well for the king, as thou sayest they will, 
let me and my children be put to death ; but if they fall out as 
I prophesy, let thy children suffer, and thyself too, if thou shalt 
come back alive. But shouldest thou refuse this wager, and still 
resolve to march an army against Greece, sure I am that some 
of those whom thou leavest behind thee here will one day 
receive the sad tidings, that Mardonius has brought a great 
disaster upon the Persian people, and lies a prey to dogs and 
birds somewhere in the land of the Athenians, or else in that 
of the Lacedaemonians ; unless indeed thou shalt have perished 
sooner by the way, experiencing in thy own person the might 
of those men on whom thou wouldest fain induce the king to 
make war.” 

II. Thus spake Artabanus. But Xerxes, full of wrath, 
replied to him — 

“ Artabanus, thou art my father’s brother — that shall save 
thee from receiving the due meed of thy silly words. One 
shame however I will lay upon thee, coward and faint-hearted 
as thou art — thou shalt not come with me to fight these Greeks, 
but shalt tarry here with the women. Without thy aid I will 
accomplish all of which I spake. For let me not be thought the 
child of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the son of Arsames, the son 
of Ariaramnes, the son of Teispes, the son of Cyrus, ^ the son of 
Cambyses, the son of Teispes, the son of Achsemenes, if I take 
not vengeance on the Athenians, Full well I know that, were 
we to remain at rest, yet would not they, but would most 
certainly invade our country, if at least it be right to judge from 
what they have already done; for, remember, it was they who 
fired Sardis and attacked Asia. So now retreat is on both sides 
impossible, and the choice lies between doing and suffering 
injury ; either our empire must pass under the dominion of the 
Greeks, or their land become the prey of the Persians; for 
there is no middle course left in this quarrel. It is right then 
that we, who have in times past received wrong, should now 
avenge i%y and that I should thereby discover what that great 

^ The genealogy of himself which Darius caused to be engraved on the 
rocks of Behistun determines absolutely the number of generations between 
Xerxes and Achaemenes, proving what had been already surmised, that the 
names of Cyrus and Cambyses do not belong to the stem of Darius, but are 
thrown by Xerxes into the list of his ancestors in right of his mother Atassa, 
the daughter of Cyrus. 
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risk ^ is which I run in marching against these men — ^men whom 
Pelops the Phrygian, a vassal of my forefathers,® subdued so 
utterly, that to this day both the land, and the people who 
dwell therein, alike bear the name of the conqueror ! 

12. Thus far did the speaking proceed. Afterwards evening 
fell; and Xerxes began to find the advice of Artabanus greatly 
disquiet him. So he thought upon it during the night, and con- 
cluded at last that it was not for his advantage to lead an army 
into Greece. When he had thus made up his mind anew, he 
fell asleep. And now he saw in the night, as the Persians 
declare, a vision of this nature — he thought a tall and beautiful 
mm stood over him and said, “ Hast thou then changed thy 
mind, Persian, and wilt thou not lead forth thy host against the 
Greeks, after commanding the Persians to gather together their 
levies? Be sure thou doest not well to change; nor is there a 
man here who will approve thy conduct. The course that thou 
didst determine on during the day, let that be followed,^’ After 
thus speaking the man seemed to Xerxes to fly away. 

13. Day dawned; and the king made no account of this 
dream, but called together the same Persians as befi>re, and 
spake to them as follows: — 

“ Men of Persia, forgive me if I alter the resolve to which I 
came so lately. Consider that I have not yet reached to the full 
growth of my wisdom, and that they who urge me to engage in 
this war leave me not to myself for a moment. When I heard 
the advice of Artabanus, my young blood suddenly boiled; and 
I spake words against him little befitting his years : now how 
ever I confess my fault, and am resolved to follow his counsel. 
Understand then that 1 have changed my intent with respect to 
carrying war into Greece, and cease to trouble yourselves.” 

When they heard these words, the Persians were full of joy, 
and, falling down at the feet of Xerxes, made obeisance to him. 

14. But when night came, again the same vision stood over 
Xerxes as he slept, and said, “ Son of Darius, it seems thou hast 
openly before all the Persians renounced the expedition, making 
light of my words, as though thou hadst not heard theip spoken. 
Know therefore and be well assured, that unless thou go forth to 
the war, this thing shall happen unto thee — as thou art grown 

' Xerxes refers here to the earlier part of the speech of Artabanus, and 
the perils there put forward (supra, ch. 10, § 1-3). 

* Herodotus tells us at the begimiing of his History that the Persians 
considered Asia and all its nations as their own always. 
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mighty and puissant in a short space, so likewise shalt thou 
within a little time be brought low indeed.*' 

15. Then Xerxes, greatly frightened at the vision which he 
had seen, sprang from his couch, and sent a messenger to call 
Artabanus, who came at the summons, when Xerxes spoke to 
him in these words: — 

“ Artabanus, at the moment 1 acted foolishly, when I gave 
thee ill words in return for thy good advice. However it was 
not long ere I repented, and was convinced that thy counsel was 
such as I ought to follow. But I may not now act in this way, 
greatly as I desire to do so. Por ever since I repented and 
changed my mind a dream has haunted me, which disapproves 
my intentions, and has now just gone from me with threats. 
Now if this dream is sent to me from God, and if it is indeed 
his will that our troops should march against Greece, thou too 
wilt have the same dream come to thee and receive the same 
commands as myself. And this will be most sure to happen, 1 
think, if thou puttest on the dress which I am wont to wear, and 
then, after taking thy seat upon my throne, liest down to sleep 
on my bed.*’ 

16. Such were the words of Xerxes. Artabanus would not at 
first yield to the command of the King; for he deemed himself 
unworthy to sit upon the royal throne. At the last however he 
was forced to give way, and did as Xerxes bade him; but first 
he spake thus to the king: — 

“ To me, sire, it seems to matter little whether a man is wise 
himself or willing to hearken to such as give good advice. In 
thee truly are found both tempers ; but the counsels of evil men 
lead thee astray : they are like the gales of wind which vex the 
sea — else the most useful thing for man in the whole world — 
and suffer it not to follow the bent of its own nature. For 
myself, it irked me not so much to be reproached by thee, as to 
observe, that when two courses were placed before the Persian 
people, one of a nature to increase their pride, the other to 
humble it, by showing them how hurtful it is to allow one’s heart 
always to covet more than one at present possesses, thou madest 
choice of that which was the worse both for thyself and for the 
Persians. (§ 2.) Now thou sayest, that from the time when 
thou didst approve the better course, and give up the thought of 
warring against Greece, a dream has haunted thee, sent by some 
god or other, which will not suffer thee to lay aside the expedi- 
tion. But such things, my son, have of a truth nothing divine 
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in them. The dreams, that wander to and fro among mankind, 
I will tell thee of what nature they are, — I who have seen so 
many more years than thou. Whatever a man has been think- 
ing of during the day, is wont to hover round him in the visions 
of his dreams at night. Now we during these many days past 
have had our hands full of this enterprise. (§ 3.) If however the 
matter be not as I suppose, but God has indeed some part 
therein, thou hast in brief declared the whole that can be said 
concerning it — let it e’en appear to me as it has to thee, and lay 
on me the same injunctions. But it ought not to appear to me 
any the more if I put on thy clothes than if I wear my own, nor 
if I go to sleep in thy bed than if I do so in mine — supposing, I 
mean, that it is about to appear at all. For this thing, be it 
what it may, that visits thee in thy sleep, surely is not so far 
gone in folly as to see me, and because I am dressed in thy 
clothes, straightway to mistake me for thee. Now however our 
business is to see if it will regard me as of small account, and 
not vouchsafe to appear to me, whether I wear mine own clothes 
or thine, while it keeps on haunting thee continually. If it 
does so, and appears often, I should myself say that it v as from 
God. For the rest, if thy mind is fixed, and it is not possible to 
turn thee from thy design, hut I must needs go and sleep in thy 
bed, well and good, let it be even so; and when I have done as 
thou wishest, then let the dream appear to me. Till such time, 
however, I shall keep to my former opinion.^’ 

17. Thus spake Artabanus; and when he had so said, think- 
ing to show Xerxes that his words were nought, he did according 
to his orders. Having put on the garments which Xerxes was 
wont to wear and taken his seat upon the royal throne, he 
lay down to sleep upon the king’s own bed. As he slept, 
there appeared to him the very same dream which had been 
seen by Xerxes; it came and stood over Artabanus, and 
said — 

Thou art the man, then, who, feigning to be tender of 
Xerxes, seekest to dissuade him from leading his armies against 
the Greeks ! But thou shalt not escape scathless, either now or 
in time to come, because thou hast sought to prevent that which 
is fated to happen. As for Xerxes, it has been plainly told to 
himself what will befall him, if he refuses to perform my 
bidding.” 

18. In such words, as ^A^rtabanus thought, the vision threatened 
him, and then endeavoured to burn out his eyes with red-hot 
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irons.^ At this he shrieked, and, leaping from his couch, hurried 
to Xerxes, and, sitting down at his side, gave him a full account 
of the vision; after which he went on to speak in the words 
which follow: — 

“ I, 0 King ! am a man who have seen many mighty empires 
overthrown by weaker ones ; and therefore it was that I sought 
to hinder thee from being quite carried away by thy youth; 
since I knew how evil a thing it is to covet more than one 
possesses. I could remember the expedition of Cyrus against 
the Massagetae, and what was the issue of it; I could recollect 
the march of Cambyses against the Ethiops ; I had taken part 
in the attack of Darius upon the Scyths; — bearing therefore all 
these things in mind, I thought with myself that if thou shouldst 
remain at peace, all men would deem thee fortunate. But as 
this impulse has plainly come from above, and a heaven-sent 
destruction seems about to overtake the Greeks, behold, I change 
to another mind, and alter my thoughts upon the matter. Do 
thou therefore make known to the Persians what the god has 
declared, and bid them follow the orders which were first given, 
and prepare their levies. Be careful to act so that the bounty 
of the god may not be hindered by slackness on thy part.^^ 

Thus spake these two together; and Xerxes, being in good 
heart on account of the vision, when day broke, laid all before 
the Persians ; while Artabanus, who had formerly been the only 
person openly to oppose the expedition, now showed as openly 
that he favoured it. 

19. After Xerxes had thus determined to go forth to the war, 
there appeared to him in his sleep yet a third vision. The 
Magi were consulted upon it,- and said that its meaning reached 
to the whole earth, and that all mankind would become his 

* Putting out iflie eyes has been in all ages a common Oriental punish- 
ment. The earliest instance on record is that of Zedekiah, whose eyes were 
put out by Nebuchadnezzar (Jerem, xxxix. 7; lii. n). [But see now a 
reference to this hideous form of penalty in the recently dLscovered Code 
of Khammurdbi,” circ. 2500 b.c. — K. H. B.]. Grote sees in this whole 
narrative nothing but “ reUgious imagination ** — a myihus embodying the 
deep conviction, alike of Greeks and of Persians, that nothing short of a 
direct divine interposition could have brought about the transcendently 
^eat events which were connected with the expedition of Xerxes. I 
incline, with Bishop Thirlwall, to suspect a foundation in for the stories 
that were told. The weak mind of Xerxes may have been imposed upon 
by a pretended spectre; and the stronger one of Artabanus may have been 
subdued by threats. 

*Vide supra, i. 108. For the general practice among the Orfenthl 
nations to attend to dreams, and to require an interpretation t^Cm 
from their priests, see Gen. xh. 8; and Dan. ii. a; iv. 6. 
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servants. Now the vision which the king saw was this: he 
dreamt that he was crowned with a branch of an olive-tree, and 
that boughs spread out from the olive-branch and covered the 
whole earth ; then suddenly the garland, as it lay upon his brow, 
vanished. So when the Magi had thus interpreted the vision, 
straightway all the Persians who were come together departed 
to their several governments, where each displayed the greatest 
'zeal, on the faith of the king’s offers. For all hoped to obtain 
for themselves the gifts which had been promised. And so 
Xerxes gathered together his host, ransacking every comer of 
the continent. 

20. Reckoning from the recovery of Egypt, Xerxes spent four 
full years ^ in collecting his host, and making ready all things 
that were needful for his soldiers. It was not till the close of 
the fifth year that he set forth on his march, accompanied by 
a mighty multitude. For of all the armaments whereof any 
mention has reached us, this was by far the greatest; insomuch 
that no other expedition compared to this seems of any account, 
neither that which Darius undertook against the Scythians, nor 
the expedition of the Scythians (which the attack of Darius was 
designed to avenge), when they, being in pursuit of the Cimme- 
rians, fell upon the Median territory, and subdued and held for 
a time almost the whole of Upper Asia; nor, again, that of the 
Atrid«x against Tro)^, of which we hear in story ; nor that of the 
Mysians and Teucrians, which was still earlier, wherein these 
nations crossed the Bosphorus into Europe, and, after conquering 
all Thrace, pressed forward till they came to the Ionian sea,® 
while southward they reached as far as the river Peneus. 

21. All these cxpieditions, and others, if such there were, are 
as nothing compared with this. P"or was there a nation in all 
Asia which Xerxes did not bring with him against Greece ? Or 
was there a river, except those of unusual size, which sufficed for 
his troops to drink? One nation furnished ships; another was 
arrayed among the foot-soldiers ; a third had to supply horses ; 
a fourth, transports for the horse and men likewise for the trans- 
port service; a fifth, ships of war towards the bridges; a sixth, 
ships and provisions. 

* Various modes have been ad(»pted of explaining the chronology of the 
period between the battles of Marathon and Salamis. All accounts agree 
in stating the interval at ten years. The numbers in Plerodotus are with 
difficulty brought within this interval. 

* Vid« supra, 1. 103-106; iv. i, 12. 

® By the “ Ionian Sea ” Herodotus means the Adriatic (vide supra, vi- 
137; and infra, ix. 92). 
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22. And in the first place, because the former fleet had met 
with so great a disaster about Athos,^ preparations were made, 
by the space of about three years, in that quarter. A fleet of 
triremes lay at Elaeus in the Chersonese ; and from this station 
detachments were sent by the various nations whereof the army 
was composed, which relieved one another at intervals, and 
worked at a trench beneath the lash of taskmasters^ while 
the people dwelling about Athos bore likewise a part in the 
labour. 'Pwo Persians, Bubares, the son of Megabazus, and 
Artachsees, the son of Artaeus, superintended the undertaking. 

Athos is a great and famous mountain, inhabited by men, 
and stretching far out into the sea. Where the mountain ends 
towards the mainland it lorms a peninsula; and in this place 
there is a neck of land about twelve furlongs across, the whole 
extent whereof, from the sea of the Acanthians to that over 
against Toron6, is a level plain, broken only by a few low hills. 
Here, upon this isthmus where Athos ends, is Sane^ a Greek 
city. Inside of Sane, and upon Athos itself, are a number of 
towns, which Xerxes was now employed in disjoining from the 
continent: these are, Dium, Olophyxus, Acrothoum, Thyssus, 
and Cleonie. Among these cities Athos was divided. 

23, Now the manner in which they dug was the following:® 
a line was drawn across by the city of Sane ; and along this the 
various nations parcelled out among themselves the work to be 
done. When the trench grew deep, the workmen at the bottom 
continued to dig, while others handed the earth, as it was dug 
out, to labourers placed higher up upon ladders, and these 
taking it, passed it on further, till it came at last to those at the 
top, who carried it off and emptied it away. All the other 
nations, therefore, except the Phoenicians, had double labour; 
for the sides of the trench fell in continually, as could not but 
happen, since they made the width no greater at the top than it 
was required to be at the bottom. But the Phoenicians showed 
in thi^ the skill which they are wont to exhibit in all their 
undertakings. For in the portion of the work which was allotted 
to them they began by making the trench at the top twice as 

^ Supra, vi. 44. , 

* Saii6 was situated on the southern coast of the isthmu^ near the moutli 
of the canal of Xerxes, 

* Distinct appearances of the ancient cutting have been discovered 
almost across its whole extent, only failing where the canal approached 
the sea, and somewhat indistinctly marked in the alluvial plain north of 
th*> hills. The canal forms a line of ponds, from two to eight feet deep and 
from sixty to ninety broad, nearly from one sea to the other. 
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wide as the prescribed measure, and then as they dug downwards 
approached the sides nearer and nearer together, so that when 
they reached the bottom their part of the work was of the same 
width as the rest. In a meadow near, there was a place of 
assembly and a market; and hither great quantities of corn, 
ready ground, were brought from Asia. 

24. It seems to me, when I consider this work, that Xerxes, 
in making it, was actuated by a feeling of pride, wishing to dis- 
play the extent of his power, and to leave a memorial behind 
him to posterity. For notwithstanding that it was open to him, 
with no trouble at all,^ to have had his ships drawn across the 
isthmus, yet he issued orders that a canal should be made 
through which the sea might flow, and that it should be of such 
a width as would allow of two triremes passing through it abreast 
with the oars in action. He likewise gave to the same persons 
who were set over the digging of the trench, the task of making 
a bridge across the river Strymon. 

25. While these things were in progress, he was having cables 
prepared for his bridges, some of papyrus and some of white flax, 
a business which he entrusted to the Phoenicians and the Egyp- 
tians. He likewise laid up stores of provisions in divers places, 
to save the army and the beasts of burthen from suffering want 
upon their march into Greece. He inquired carefully about all 
the sites, and had the stores laid up in such as were most con- 
venient, causing them to be brought across from various parts of 
Asia and in various ways, some in transports and others in 
merchantmen. The greater portion was carried to Leuce-Act6, 
upon the Thracian coast ; some part, however, was conveyed to 
Tyrodiza,^ in the country of the Perinthians, some to Doriscus,®' 
some to Eion ^ upon the Strymon, and some to Macedonia, 

26. During the time that all these labours were in progress, 
the land army which had been collected was marching with 
Xerxes towards Sardis, having started from Critalla in Cappa- 
docia. At this spot all the host which was about to accompany 
the king in his passage across the continent had been bidden to 
assemble. And here I have it not in my power to mention 
which of the satraps was adjudged to have brought his troops in 
the most gallant array, and on that account rewarded by the 

' Tlie light ships of the ancients were easily transported in this way 
across the land. 

* The exact site cannot be fixed; but it was probably near the Serrheaa 
prqraontory of Stephen. 

® Infra, ch. 59. * Infra, ch. 113. 
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king according to his promise ; for I do not know whether this 
matter ever came to a judgment. But it is certain that the 
host of Xerxes, after crossing the river Halys, marched through 
Phrygia till it reached the city of CeUenne.^ Here are the sources 
of the river Maeander, and likewise of another stream of no less 
size, which bears the name of Catarrhactes (or the Cataract); the 
last-named river has its rise in the market-place of Celaenae, and 
empties itself into the Maeander. Here, too, in this market- 
place, is hung up to view the skin of the Silenus Marsyas, which 
Apollo, as the Phrygian story goes, stripped off and placed 
there. 

27. Xow there lived in this city a certain Pythius, the son of 
Atys, a Lydian. This man entertained Xerxes and his whole 
army in a most magnificent fashion, offering at the same time 
to give him a sum of money for the war. Xerxes, upon the 
mention of money, turned to the Persians who stood by, and 
asked of them, “ Who is this Pythius, and what wealth has he, 
that he should venture on such an offer as this.? ’’ They 
answered him, “ This is the man, 0 king! who gave thy father 
Darius the golden plane-tree, and likewise the golden vine;^ 
and he is still the wealthiest man we know of in all the world, 
•excepting thee,” 

28. Xerxes marvelled at these last words; and now, address- 
ing Pythius with his own lips, he asked him what the amount 
of his wealth really was. Pythius answered as follows: — 

“ 0 king 1 1 will not hide this matter from thee, nor make 
pretence that 1 do not know how rich I am; but as I know 
perfectly, 1 will declare all fully before thee. P"or when thy 
journey was noised abroad, and 1 heard thou wert coming down 
to the Grecian coast, straightway, as 1 wished to give thee a sum 
of money for the wTir, I made count of my stores, and found 
them to be two thousand talents of silver, and of gold four 
millions of Daric staters,^ wanting seven thousand. All this I 
willingly make over to thee as a gift; and when it is gone, my 

^ It IS the modern Deenatr (lat. 38® 3', long. 30® 20'). This town, which 
abounds iii remains of high antiquity, is situated near the source of the 
southern or main stream of the Masauder. 

’ The golden vine was even more famous than the plane-tree. The 
bunches of grapes were imitatfsd by means of the most costly precious 
stones. It overshadowed the couch on which the kings slept. 

® The stater was the only gold com known to the Greeks generally. It 
was adopted by them from the Asiatics. The stater is equivalent to about 
£1 3.<;. The Persian Daric was a gold coin very like the stater and did 
not "greatly differ in value from it. 
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slaves and my estates in land will be wealth enough for my 
wants,^’ 

29. This speech charmed Xerxes, and he replied, “ Dear 
Lydian, since I left Persia there is no man but thou who has 
either desired to entertain my army, or come forward of his own 
free will to offer me a sum of money for the war. Thou hast 
done both the one and the other, feasting my troops magnifi- 
cently, and now making offer of a right noble sum. In return, 
this is what I will bestow on thee. Thou shalt be my sworn 
friend from this day ; and the seven thousand staters which are 
wanting to make up thy four millions I will supply, so that the 
full tale may be no longer lacking, and that thou mayest owe 
the completion of the round sum to me. Continue to enjoy all 
that thou hast acquired hitherto; and be sure to remain ever 
such as thou now art. If thou dost, thou wilt not repent of it so 
long as thy life endures.’* 

30. When Xerxes had so spoken and had made good his 
promises to Pythius, he pressed forward upon his march; and 
passing Anaua, a Phrygian city, and a lake from which salt is 
gathered, he came to Colossae,^ a Phrygian city of great size, 
situated at a spot where the river Lycus plunges into a chasm 
and disappears. This river, after running under ground a 
distance of about five furlongs, reappears once more, and empties 
itself, like the stream above mentioned, into the Maeander. 
Leaving Colossae, the army approached the borders of Phrygia 
where it abuts on Lydia; and here they came to a city called 
Cydrara,^ where was a pillar set up by Creesus, having an in- 
scription on it, showing the boundaries of the two countries. 

31. Where it quits Phrygia and enters Lydia the road 
separates; the way on the left leads into Caria, while that on 
the right conducts to Sardis. If you follow this route, you 
must cross the Mfeander, and then pass by the city Callatebiis, 
where the men live who make honey out of wheat and the fruit 
of the tamarisk.^ Xerxes, who chose this way, found here a 
plane-tree ^ so beautiful, that he presented it with golden orna- 
ments, and put it under the care of one of his Immortals.® The 
day after, he entered the Lydian capital. 

^ [A town on the Lycus {Churuh Su), a tributary of the Maeander, in 
that part of the Roman province f»t Asia called Phry^na by the (irecks. 
Ramsay, Hist. Geogr of Asta Minor, pp. 36-7; Ihe (Jiurch in the Roman 
Empire, p. 466. — E. H. B ] 

“ The hot springs near Sarai Kietti seem to mark this site. 

’’ The tamarisk still grows here in abundance 

*The plane-trees of this district are magnificent. ® Infra, ch. 83. 
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32. Here his first care Was to send off heralds into Greece, 
who were to prefer a demand for earth and water, and to require 
that preparations should be made everywhere to feast the king. 
To Athens indeed and to Sparta he sent no such demand ; ^ but 
these cities excepted, his messengers went everywhere. Now 
the reason why he sent for earth and water to states which had 
already refused, was this: he thought that although they had 
refused when Darius made the demand, they would now be too 
frightened to venture to say him nay. So he sent his heralds, 
wishing to know for certain how it would be. 

33. Xerxes, after this, made preparations to advance to 
Abydos, where the bridge across the Ilellespont from Asia to 
Europe was lately finished. Midway between Sestos and 
Madytus^ in the Hellespontine Chersonese, and right over 
against Abydos, there is a rocky tongue of land which runs out 
for some distance into the sea. This is the place where no 
long time afterwards the Greeks under Xanthippus, the son of 
Ariphron, took Artayctcs the Persian, who was at that time 
governor of Sestos, and nailed him living to a plank.® He was 
the Artayctes who brought women into the temple of Protesilaiis 
at Elceus, and there was guilty of most unholy deeds. 

34. Towards this tongue of land then, the men to whom the 
business was assigned carried out a double bridge from Abydos ; 
and while the Phcenicians constructed one line with cables of 
white flax, the Egyptians in the other used ropes made of 
papyrus. Now it is seven furlongs across from Abydos to the 
opposite coast. When, therefore, the channel had been bridged 
successfully, it happened that a great storm arising broke the 
whole work to pieces, and destroyed all that had been done. 

35. So when Xerxes heard of it he was full of wrath, and 
straightway gave orders that the Hellespont should receive three 
hundred lashes, and that a pair of fetters should be cast into it. 
Nay, I have even heard it said, that he bade the branders take 
their irons and therewith brand the Hellespont. It is certain 
that he commanded those who scourged the waters to utter, 
as they lashed them, these barbarian and wicked words: “ Thou 
bitter water, thy lord lays on thee this punishment because thou 
hast wronged him without a cause, having suffered no evil at his 
hands. Verily King Xerxes will cross thee, whether thou wilt or 


’ The reason for this abstinence is given below (ch. 133). 

* Madvtus was one of the less important cities of the Chersonese. 
® Vide infra, ix. 116-120. 
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no. Well dost thou deserve that no^'man should honour thee 
with sacrifice; for thou art of a truth a treacherous and un- 
savoury river.’* ^ While the sea was thus punished by his orders, 
he likewise commanded that the overseers of the work should 
lose their heads. 

36. Then they, whose business it was, executed the unpleasing 
task laid upon them ; and other master-builders were set over the 
work, who accomplished it in the way which I will now describe. 

They joined together triremes and penteconters, 360 to support 
the bridge on the side of the Euxine Sea, and 314 to sustain the 
other; and these they placed at right angles to the sea, and in 
the direction of the current of the Hellespont, relieving by these 
means the tension of the shore cables. Having joined the 
vessels, they moored them with anchors of unusual size, that 
the vessels of the bridge towards the Euxine might resist the 
winds which blow from within the straits, and that those of 
the more western bridge facing the Egean might withstand the 
winds which set in from the south and from the south-east. 
A gap was left in the penteconters in no fewer than three places, 
to afford a passage for such light craft as chose to enter or leave 
the Euxine. V/hen all this was done, they made the cables 
taut from the shore by the help of wooden capstans. This 
time, moreover, instead of using the two materials separately, 
they assigned to each bridge six cables, two of which were of 
white flax, while four were of papyrus. Both cables were of 
the same size and quality; but the flaxen were the heavier, 
weighing not less than a talent the cubit. When the bridge 
across the channel was thus complete, trunks of trees were sawn 
into planks, which were cut to the width of the bridge, and 
these were laid side by side upon the tightened cables, and then 
fastened on the top. This done, brushwood was brought, and 
arranged upon the planks, after which earth was heaped upon 
the brushwood, and the whole trodden down into a solid mass. 
Lastly a bulwark was set up on cither side of this causeway, of 
such a height as to prevent the sumpter-beasts and the horses 
from seeing over it and taking fright at the water. 

37. And now when all was prepared — the bridges, and the 
works at Athos, the breakwaters about the mouths of the cutting, 
which were made to hinder the surf from blocking up the 

' The remark of Dean Blakesley is just, that “ the Hellespont, perfectly 
land-locked, and with a stream running some three knots an hour, presents 
to a person who is sailing on it altogether the appearance of a river." 
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entrances/ and the cuttirig itself; and when the news came to 
Xerxes that this last was completely finished, — then at length 
the host, having first wintered at Sardis, began its march 
towards Abydos, fully equipped, on the first approach of spring. 
At the moment of departure, the sun suddenly quitted his seat 
in the heavens, and disappeared, though there were no clouds 
in sight, but the sky was clear and serene. Day was thus 
turned into night; whereupon Xerxes, who saw and remarked 
the prodigy, was seized with alarm, and sending at once for the 
Magians, inquired of them the meaning of the portent. They 
replied — God is foreshowing to the Greeks the destruction 
of their cities; for the sun foretells for them, and the moon for 
us.” So Xerxes, thus instructed,- proceeded on his way with 
great gladness of heart. 

38. The army had begun its march, when Pythius the Lydian, 
affrighted at the heavenly portent, and emboldened by his gifts, 
came to Xerxes and said — “ Grant me, 0 my lord ! a favour 
which is to thee a light matter, but to me of vast account.” 
Then Xerxes, who looked for nothing less than such a prayer 
as Pythius in fact preferred, engaged to grant him whatever 
he wished, and commanded him to tell his wish freely. So 
Pythius, full of boldness, went on to say — 

“ 0 my lord ! thy servant has five sons; and it chances that 
all are called upon to join thee in this march against Greece. 
I beseech thee, have compassion upon my years; and let one 
of my sons, the eldest, remain behind, to be my prop and stay, 
and the guardian of my wealth. Take with thee the other 
four; and when thou hast done all that is in thy heart, mayest 
thou come back in safety.” 

39. But Xerxes was greatly angered, and replied to him: 
“ Thou wTetch! darest thou speak to me of thy son, when I am 
myself on the march against Greece, with sons, and brothers, 
and kinsfolk, and friends ? Thou, who art my bond-slave, and 
art in duty bound to follow me with all thy household, not 
excepting thy wife! Know that man’s spirit dwelleth in his 
ears, and when it hears good things, straightway it fills all his 
body with delight; but no sooner does it hear the contrary than 
it heaves and swells with passion. As when thou didst good 
deeds and madest good offers to me, thou wert not able to boast 

' When these breakwaters were allowed to fall into decay, the two 
ends of the canal would soon be silted up and disappear. 

* The anecdote is probably apocryphal. 
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of having outdone the king in bountifulness, so now when thoui 
art changed and grown impudent, thou shalt not receive all thy 
deserts, but less. For thyself and four of thy five sons, the 
entertainment which 1 had of thee shall gain protection; but 
as for him to whom thou clingest above the rest, the forfeit of 
his life shall he thy punishment.” Having thus spoken, forth- 
with he commanded those to whom such tasks were assigned, 
to seek out the eldest of the sons of Pythius, and having cut his> 
body asunder, to place the two halves, one on the right, the 
other on the left, of the great road, so that the army might 
march out between them.^ 

40. Then the king’s orders were obeyed; and the army 
marched out between the two halves of the carcase. First of' 
all went the baggage-bearers, and the sumpter-beasts, and then- 
a vast crowd of many nations mingled together without any 
intervals,^ amounting to more than one hall of the army. After 
these troops an empty space was left, to separate between them 
and the king. In front of the king went first a thousand horse- 
men, picked men of the Persian nation — then spearmen a 
thousand, likewise chosen troops, with their spear-heads point- 
ing towards the ground — next ten of the sacred horses called 
Nissean, all daintily caparisoned. (Now these horses are called 
Nisaean, because they come from the Nisaean plain, a vast flat in 
Media, producing horses of unusual size.) After the ten sacred 
horses came the holy chariot of Jupiter, drawn by eight milk- 
white steeds, with the charioteer on foot behind them holding 
the reins; for no mortal is ever allowed to mount into the car. 
Next to this came Xerxes himself, riding in a chariot drawn by 
Nisaean horses, with his charioteer, Patiramphes, the son of 
Otanes, a Persian, standing by his side.^ 

41. Thus rode forth Xerxes from Sardis — but he was accus- 
tomed every now and then, when the fancy took him, to alight 
from his chariot and travel in a litter. Immediately behind the 
king there followed a body of a thousand spearmen, the noblest 
and bravest of the Persians, holding their lances in the usual 

* Compare with this the similar story of CEobazus (iv. 84). The tales 
are important, as indicating the rigour with which personal service was 
exacted among the Oriental nations, especially when the monarch was. 
himself going to the field. 

* It is plain from the whole narrative (infi*a, ch. 60-86, 210; ix. 31), 
that in the Persian army, as in the Greek, the contingents of the several 
nations formed distinct and separate corps. 

® The Persian monarchs fought from chariots down to the era of the 
Macedonian conquest. 
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manner ^ — then came a thousand Persian horse, picked men — 
then ten thousand, picked also after the rest, and serving on 
foot.^ Of these last one thousand carried spears with golden 
pomegranates at their lower end instead of spikes; and these 
encircled the other nine thousand, who bore on their spears 
pomegranates of silver. The spearmen too who pointed their 
lances towards the ground had goJden pomegranates; and the 
thousand Persians who followed close after Xerxes had golden 
apples. Behind the ten thousand footmen came a body of 
Persian cavalry, likewise ten thousand; after which there was 
again a void space for as much as two furlongs ; and then the 
rest of the army followed in a confused crowd. 

42. The march of the army, after leaving Lydia, was directed 
upon the river Caicus and the land of Mysia. Beyond the Caicus 
the road, leaving Mount Cana upon the left, passed through the 
Atarnean plain, to the city of Carina. Quitting this, the troops 
advanced across the plain of I'hcbe,'^ passing Adramyttium, 
and Antandrus,^ the Pelasgic city; then, holding Mount Ida 
ijpon the left hand,''* it entered the Trojan territory. On this 
march the Persians suffered some loss; for as they bivouacked 
during the night at the foot of Ida, a storm of thunder and 
lightning burst upon them, and killed no small number. 

43. On reaching the Scamander, which was the first stream, 
of all that they had crossed since they left Sardis, whose water 
failed them and did not suffice to satisfy the thirst of men and 
cattle,® Xerxes ascended into the Pergamus of Priam, since he 
had a longing to behold the place. When he had seen every- 
thing, and inquired into all particulars, he made an offering of a 
thousand oxen to the Irojan Minerva, while the Magians poured 
libations to the heroes who were slain at Troy. T’hc night after, 
a panic fell upon the camp: but in the morning they set off 
with daylight, and skirting on the left hand the towns Rheeteum, 

% 

1 That is, with the point upward. 

* These were probably the Inuriortals, who are spoken of in ch. 83, and 
are there said to have served on foot. 

® The plain of Theb6 was so called from an ancient town of that name in 
the northern part of the plain, at the foot of Mount Ida. 

* For the situation of Antaiidrus, vide supra, v. 26. 

* The true Ida must have been left considerably to the right. 

® Though the Scamander of Herodotus (the modern Mender e) has a bed 
from 200 to 300 feet broad, yet the stream in the dry season is reduced to 
a slender brook not more than three feet deep. 

7 By the '* Pergamus of Priam ” is to be understood the acropolis of New 
Ilium. 
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Ophryneum, and Dardanus ^ (which borders on Abydos), on the 
right the Teucrians of Gergis/^ so reached Abydos ® 

44* Arrived here, Xerxes wished to look upon all his host; 
so as there was a throne of white marble upon a hill near the 
city, which they of Abydos had prepared beforehand, by the 
king’s bidding, for his especial use, Xerxes took his seat on it, 
and, gazing thence upon the shore below, beheld at one view all 
his land forces and all his ships. While thus employed, he felt 
a desire to behold a sailing-match among his ships, which accord- 
ingly took place, and was won by the Phoenicians of Sidon, much 
to the joy of Xerxes, who was delighted alike with the race and 
with his army. 

45. And now, as he looked and saw the whole Hellespont 
covered with the vessels of his fleet, and all the shore and every 
plain about Abydos as full as possible of men, Xerxes con- 
gratulated himself on his good fortune; but after a little while 
he wept. 

46. Then Artabanus, the king’s uncle (the same who at the 
first so freely spake his mind to the king, and advised him not 
to lead his army against Greece), when he heard that Xerxes 
was in tears, went to him, and said — 

“ How different, sire, is what thou art now doing, from what 
thou didst a little while ago! Then thou didst congratulate 
thyself; and now, behold ! thou weepest.” 

“ There came upon me,” replied he, “ a sudden pity, when 
I thought of the shortness of man’s life, and considered that of 
all this host, so numerous as it is, not one will be alive when a 
hundred years arc gone by.” 

“ And yet there are sadder things in life than that,” returned 
the other. “ Short as our time is, there is no man, whether it be 
here among this multitude or elsewhere, w'ho is so happy, as not 
to have felt the wish — I will not say once, but full many a time 
— that h% were dead rather than alive. Calamities fall upon us ; 
sicknesses vex and harass us, and make life, short though it be, 
to appear long. So death, through the wretchedness of our life, 
is a most sweet refuge to our race: and God, who gives us the 
tastes that we enjoy of pleasant times, is seen, in his very gift, to 
be envious.” 

47. True,” said Xerxes: “ human life is even such as thou 

‘ These were all places of small importance on or near the coast. 

* Supra, V. 122. 

® The remains of Abydos lie a little north of the upper castle of the 
Dardanelles [famous in poetry for the loves of Hero and Leander. — E.H.H.J 
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hast painted it, O Artabanus ! But for this very reason let us 
turn our thoughts from it, and not dwell on what is so sad, when 
pleasant things are in hand. Tell me rather, if the vision which 
we saw had not appeared so plainly to thyself, wouldst thou 
have been still of the same mind as formerly, and have continued 
to dissuade me from warring against Greece, or wouldst thou at 
this time think differently? Come now, tell me this honestly.” 

“ 0 king! ” replied the other, “ may the dream which hath 
appeared to us have such issue as we both desire 1 For my own 
part, I am still full of fear, and have scarcely power to control 
myself, when I consider all our dangers, and especially when I 
see that the two things which arc of most consequence are alike 
opposed to thee.” 

48. “ Thou strange man I ” said Xerxes in reply — “ what, I 
pray thee, are the two things thou speakest of? Does my land 
army seem to thee too small in number, and will the Greeks, 
thinkest thou, bring into the field a more numerous host? Or 
is it our fleet which thou deemest weaker than theirs? Or art 
thou fearful on both accounts ? If in thy judgment we fall short 
in either respect, it were easy to bring together with all speed 
another armament.” 

49. ^*0 king ! ” said Artabanus, “ it is not possible that a man 
of understanding should find fault with the size of thy army or 
the number of thy ships. The more thou addest to these, the 
more hostile will those two things, whereof I spake, become. 
Those two things are the land and the sea. In all the wide sea 
there is not, 1 imagine, anywhere a harbour large enough to 
receive thy vessels, in case a storm arise, and afford them a sure 
protection. And yet thou wilt want, not one such harbour only, 
but many in succession, along the entire coast by which thou art 
about to make thy advance. In default then of such harbours, 
it is well to bear in mind that chances rule men, and not men 
chances. Such is the first of the two dangers; and now I will 
speak to thee of the second. The land will also be thine enemy : 
for if no one resists thy advance, as thou proceedest further and 
further, insensibly allured onwards (for who is ever sated with 
success?), thou wilt find it more and more hostile. I mean this, 
that, should nothing else withstand thee, yet the mere distance, 
])ecoming greater as time goes on, will at last produce a famine. 
Methinks it is best for men, when they take counsel, to be 
timorous, and imagine all possible calamities, but when the 
time for action comes, then to deal boldly.” 
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50. Whereto Xerxes answered — “ There is reason, 0 Arta- 
banus! in everything which thou hast said; but I pray thee, 
fear not all things alike, nor count up every risk. For if in each 
matter that comes before us thou wilt look to all possible 
chances, never wilt thou achieve anything. Far better is it to 
have a stout heart always, and suffer one’s share of evils, than 
to be ever fearing what may happen, and never incur a mis- 
chance. Moreover, if thou wilt oppose whatever is said by 
others, without thyself showing us the sure course which we 
ought to take, thou art as likely to lead us into failure as they 
who advise differently; for thou art but on a par with them. 
And as for that sure course, how canst thou show it us when 
thou art but a man ? I do not believe thou canst. Success for 
the most part attends those who act boldly, not those who 
weigh everything, and are slack to venture. Thou seest to how 
great a height the power of Persia has now reached — never 
would it have grown to this point if they who sate upon the 
throne before me had been like-minded with thee, or even, 
though not like-minded, had listened to councillors of such a 
spirit. ^Twas by brave ventures that they extended their 
sway ; for great empires can only be conquered by great risks. 
We follow then the example of our fathers in making this march ; 
and we set forward at the best season of the year; so, when 
we have brought Europe under us, we shall return, without 
suffering from want or experiencing any other calamity. For 
while on the one hand we carry vast stores of provisions with 
us, on the other we shall have the grain of all the countries and 
nations that we attack; since our march is not directed against 
a pastoral people, but against men who are tillers of the ground.’^ 

51. Then said Artabanus — “ If, sire, thou art determined 
that we shall not fear anything, at least hearken to a counsel 
which I wash to offer; for when the matters in hand are so many, 
one cannot but have much to say. Thou knowest that Cyrus 
the son of Cambyses reduced and made tributary to the Persians 
all the race of the lonians, except only those of Attica.^ Now^ 
my^ advice is, that thou on no account lead forth these men 
against their fathers ; ^ since we are well able to overcome them 
without such aid. Their choice, if we take them with us to the 
war, lies between showing themselves the most wicked of men 

^ This, of course, was not true; but the Persians might not unnaturally 
be supposed ignorant of all the lonians of Europe except the Athenians, 

* Vide infra, viii. 22, where Themistocles makes use of the same argument. 
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by helping to enslave their fatherland, or the most righteous by 
joining in the struggle to keep it free. If then they choose the 
side of injustice, they will do us but scant good ; while if they 
determine to act justly, they may greatly injure our host. Lay 
thou to heart the old proverb, which says truly, ‘ The beginning 
and end of a matter are not always seen at once.’ ” 

52. “ Artabanus,” answered Xerxes, “ there is nothing in all 
that thou hast said, wherein thou art so wLolly wrong as in this, 
that thou suspectest the faith of the lonians. Have they not 
given us the surest proof of their attachment, — a proof which 
thou didst thyself witness, and likewise all those who fought 
with Darius against the Scythians.^ When it lay wholly with 
them to save or to destroy the entire Persian army, they dealt 
by us honourably and with good faith, and did us no hurt at all. 
Besides, they will leave behind them in our country their wives, 
their children, and their properties — can it then be conceived 
that they will attempt rebellion? Have no tear, therefore, on 
this score; but keep a brave heart and uphold my house and 
empire. To thee, and thee only, do 1 intrust my sovereignty.” 

53. After Xerxes had thus .spoken, and had sent Artabanus 
away to return to Susa, he summoned before him all the Persians 
of most repute, and when they appeared, addressed them in 
these words: — 

“ Persians, I have brought you together because I wished to 
exhort you to Ijehave bravely, and not to sully with disgrace the 
former acliievcinents of the Persian people, which arc very great 
and famous. Rather let us one and all, singly and jointly, exert 
ourselves to the uttermost; for the matter wherein w^e are 
engaged concerns the common weal. Strain every nerve, then, 
I lieseech you, in this war. Brave warriors are the men we 
march against, if report says true; and such that, if we conquer 
them, there is not a people in all the world which will venture 
thereafter to withstand our arms. And now let us offer prayers 
to the gods ^ who watch over the welfare of Persia, and then 
cross the channel.” 

54. All that day the preparations for the passage continued; 
and on the morrow they burnt all kinds of spices upon the 
bridges, and strewed the way with myrtle-boughs, while they 
waited anxiously for the sun, which they hoped to see as he rose. 
And now the sun appeared; and Xerxes took a golden goblet 

' Ormuzd is spoken of throughout the Inscriptions as “ the chief of the 
gods.” iSce chap, on “Persian Religion,” in Menzies' Hist, of Religion. 
— E. K. B.J 
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and poured from it a libation into the sea, praying the while 
with his face turned to the sun, that no misfortune might befall 
him such as to hinder his conquest of Europe, until he had 
penetrated to its uttermost boundaries/' After he had prayed,, 
he cast the golden cup into the Hellespont, and with it a golden 
bowl, and a Persian sword of the kind which they call acinaces} 
I cannot say for certain whether it w^as as an offering to the sun- 
god that he threw these things into the deep, or whether he had' 
repented of having scourged the Hellespont, and thought by his* 
gifts to make amends to the sea for what he had done. 

55. When, however, his offerings were made, the army began 
to cross ; and the foot-soldiers, with the horsemen, passed over 
by one of the bridges — that (narael}^) which lay towards tlie* 
Euxine — while the sumpter-beasts and the camp-followers passed 
by the other, which looked on the Egean. Foremost went the 
Ten Thousand Persians, all wearing garlands upon their heads; 
and after them a mixed multitude of many nations- These 
crossed upon the first day. 

On the next day the horsemen began the passage; and with 
them went the soldiers who carried their spears with the point 
downwards, garlanded, like the d'en 'J'housand; — then came 
the sacred horses and the sacred chariot; next Xerxes with 
his lancers and the thousand horse; then the rest of the army* 
At the same time the ships sailed over to the opposite shore* 
According, however, to another account which 1 have heard, the 
king crossed the last. 

56. As soon as Xerxes had reached the European side, he 
stood to contemplate his army as they crossed under the lash. 
And the crossing continued during seven days and seven nights, 
without rest or pause. 'Tis said that here, after Xerxes had 
made the passage, a Hellespontian exclaimed — 

“ Why, 0 Jove, dost thou, in the likeness of a Persian man, 
and with the name of Xerxes instead of thine owm, lead the 
whole race of mankind to the destruction of Greece? It would 
have been as easy for thee to destroy it without their aid ! ” 

57. When the whole army had crossed, and the troops were 
now upon their march, a strange prodigy appeared to them, 
whereof the king made no account, though its meaning was not 
dilficult to conjecture. Now the prodigy was this: — a mare 
brought forth a hare. Hereby it was shown plainly enough, 

‘ The Persian acinaces was a short sword, not a scymitar. It wa^ 
straight, not curved. 
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that Xerxes would lead forth his host against Greece with 
mighty pomp and splendour, but, in order to reach again the 
.spot from which he set out, would have to run for his life. 
There had also been another portent, while Xerxes was still at 
Sardis — a mule dropped a foal, neither male nor female; but 
this likewise was disregarded. 

58. So Xerxes, despising the omens, marched forwards ; and 
his land army accompanied him. But the fleet held an opposite 
course, and, sailing to the mouth of the Hellespont, made its 
way along the shore, '['hus the fleet proceeded westward, 
making for Cape Sarpedon/ w'hcre the orders were that it 
should await the coming up of the troops ; but the land army 
marched eastward along the Chersonese, leaving on the right 
the tomb of Ilelle, the daughter of Athamas, and on the left 
the city of Cardia. Having passed through the town which is 
called Agora, they skirted the shores of the Gulf of Mclas, and 
then crossed the river Melas, whence the gulf takes its name, 
the waters of which they found too scanty to supply the host. 
From this point their march was to the west; and after passing 
Ailnos,^ an Aeolian settlement, and likewise Lake Stentoris,^ 
they came to Doriscus. 

59. The name Doriscus is given to a beach and a vast plain 
upon the coast of Thrace, through the middle of which flows the 
strong stream of the Hebrus. Here was the royal fort which is 
likewise called Doriscus, wlicre Darius had maintained a Persian 
garrison ever since the time when he attacked the Scythians, 
'rhis place seemed to Xerxes a convenient spot for reviewing 
and numbering his soldiers; which things accordingly he pro- 
ceeded to do. 'I’he sea-captains, who had brought the fleet to 
Doriscus, were ordered to take the vessels to the beach adjoining, 
where Sale stands, a city of the Samothracians, and Zone, 
another city. The beach extends to Serrheum,^ the well-known 
promontory; the whole district in former times was inhabited, 
by the Ciconians.® Here then the cajjtains were to bnng their 

^ The modern Cape Gremea. 

* /Enos retains Us name almost unchanged 111 the modern Enos (lat. 
40“ 45', 26“ 4')- 

“ Herodotus appears to intend the vast lake or marsh on the left bank 
of the Hebrus {Mattlza), nciir its mouth, which is one t)f the most remark- 
able features of this district. 

* Serrheom is undoubtedly Cape Makri. It lay east of Mesambria. 

* The Cicoiiiaiis w(;re among the most celebrated of the early Thracian 
tribes. Homer represents them as inhabiting this same tract at the time 

- of^the Trojan war (Odyss. ix. 39-59). 
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ships, and to haul them ashore for refitting, while Xerxes at 
Doriscus was employed in numbering the soldiers. 

60. What the exact number of the troops of each nation was 
I cannot say with certainty — for it is not mentioned by any one 
— but the whole land army together was found to amount to 
one million seven hundred thousand men. The manner in 
which the numbering took place was the following. A body of 
ten thousand men was brought to a certain place, and the men 
were made to stand as close together as possible; after which a 
circle was drawn around them, and the men were let go: then 
where the circle had been, a fence was built about the height of 
a man’s middle; and the enclosure was filled continually with 
fresh troops, till the whole army had in this way been numbered. 
When the numbering was over, the troops were drawn up 
according to their several nations. 

61. Now these were the nations that took part in this expedi- 
tion. The Persians, who wore on their heads the soft hat called 
the tiara, and about their bodies, tunics with sleeves, of divers 
colours, having iron scales upon them like the scales of a fish. 
I'heir legs were protected by trousers; and they boie wicker 
shields for bucklers; their quivers hanging at their backs, and 
their arms being a short spear, a bow of uncommon size, and 
arrows of reed. 'I'hey had likewise daggers suspended from their 
girdles along their right thighs. Otanes, the father of Xerxes’ 
wife, Amestris, was their leader. This people was known to 
the Greeks in ancient times by the name of Cephenians; but 
they called themselves and were called by their neighbours, 
Arta?ans, It was not till Perseus, the son of Jove and Danae, 
visited Cepheus the son of Belus, and, marrying his daughter 
Andromeda, had by her a son called Perses (whom he left behind 
him in the country because Cepheus had no male offspring), that 
the nation took from this Perses the name of Persians.^ 

62. I'he Medes had exactly the same equipment as the 
Persians; and indeed the dress common to both is not so much 
Persian as Median.^ They had for commander Tigranes, of the 
race of the Achaemenids. These Medes were called anciently 
by all people Arians; but when Medea, the Colchian, came to 
them from Athens, they changed their name. Such is the 
account which they themselves give. 

^ Vide infra, ch. 150. 

“Compare IJook i. ch. 135, where the adoption by the Persians of the 
ordinary Median costume is mentioned. It appears by this passage that 
they likewise adopted their military equipment. 

II 
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The Cissians were equipped in the Persian fashion, except in 
one respect: — they wore on their heads, instead of hats, fillets.^ 
Anaphes, the son of Otanes, commanded them. 

I'he Hyrcanians were likewise armed in the same way as the 
Persians. Their leader was Megapiinus, the same who was 
afterwards satrap of Babylon. 

63. The Assyrians went to the war with helmets upon their 
heads made of brass, and plaited in a strange fashion which it is 
not easy to describe. They carried shields, lances, and daggers 
very like the Egyptian; but in addition, they had wooden 
clubs knotted with iron, and linen corselets.^ This people, 
whom the Greeks call Syrians, are called Assyrians by the 
barbarians.^ The Chaldreans ^ served in their ranks, and they 
had for commander Otaspes, the son of Artachaeus. 

64. The Bactrians went to the war wearing a head-dress very 
like the Median, but armed with bows of cane, after the custom 
of their country, and with short spears. 

The Sacse, or Scyths, were clad in trousers, and had on their 
heads tall stiff caps rising to a point. They bore the bow of 
their country and the dagger; besides which they carried the 
battle -axe, or sagans. They were in truth Amyrgian ^ Scyth- 
ians, but the Persians called them Sacas, since that is the name 
which they give to all Scythians.® The Bactrians and the Sacee 
had for leader liystaspes, the son of Darius and of Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus. 

65. The Indians wore cotton dresses, and carried bows of cane, 
and arro\\s also of cane with iron at the point. Such was the 
equipment of the Indians, and they marched under the com- 
mand ol Pharnazathres the son of Artabates. 

^ The filrpa, which was worn also by the Cyprian princes in the fleet of 
Xerxes (infra, ch. 90), and by the Babylonians as part ol their ordinary 
costume (supra, 1. 195), was regarded both by Greeks and Roiriiins as a 
token of effeminacy It is generally thought to have been a sort ol turban, 

“ This description agrees tolerably, but not quite exactly, with the 
costume seen 111 the sculiitures. The diflercnce is not surprising, as the 
latest sculptures are at the least two centuries earlier than the time of 
Xerxes. 

® “ Syrian ” and “ Assyrian ” are m reality two entirely different words- 
“ Syrian ” is nothing but a variant of “ Tyrian.” 

* Herodotus seems here to use the word ” Chaldaian ” in an ethnic sense, 
and to designate, not the pricst-caste of his first Book (chs. 181-183), 
but the inhabitants of lower Babylonia 

® According to Hellanicus, the word ” Amyrgian ” was strictly a geo- 
graphical title, Amyrgtum being the name of the plain in which these 
Scythians dwelt. 

• ** Sakd ” is the w'ord used throughout the Persian inscriptions. 
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66. The Arians carried Median bows, but in other respects 
were equipped like the Bactrians. Their commander was 
Sisamnes the son of Hy dames. 

The Parthians and Chorasmians, with the Sogdians, the Gan- 
darians, and the Dadicae, had the Bactrian equipment in all 
respects. The Parthians and Chorasmians were commanded by 
Artabazus the son of Pharnaces, the Sogdians by Azanes the 
son of Artaeus, and the Gandarians and Dadicse by Artyphius 
the son of Artabanus. 

67. The Caspians were clad in cloaks of skin, and carried the 
cane bow of their country and the scymitar. So equipped they 
went to the war ; and they had for commander Ariomardus the 
brother of Artyphius. 

The Sarangians had dyed garments which showed brightly, 
and buskins which reached to the knee: they bore Median 
bows, and lances. Their leader was Pherendates, the son of 
Megabazus. 

The Pactyans wore cloaks of skin, and carried the bow of 
their country and the dagger. Their commander was Artyntes, 
the son of Ithamatres. 

68. The Utians, the Mycians, and the Paricanians were all 
equipped like the Pactyans. They had for leaders, Arsamenes, 
the son of Darius, who commanded the Utians and Mycians; 
and Siromitres, the son of Qiobazus, who commanded the Pari- 
canians. 

69. The Arabians wore the zeira^ or long cloak, fastened 
about them with a girdle; and carried at their right side long 
bows, which when unstrung bent backwards.^ 

The Ethiopians were clothed in the skins of leopards and 
lions, and had long bows made of the stem of the palm-leaf, 
not less than four cubits in length. On these they laid short 
arrows made of reed, and armed at the tip, not with iron, but 
with a piece of stone, ^ sharpened to a point, of the kind used in 
engraving seals. They carried likewise spears, the head of 
which was the sharpened horn of an antelope; and in addition 
they had knotted clubs. When they went into battle they 
painted their bodies, half with chalk, and half with vermilion. 

' The flowing dress or petticoat called zeira (zira), supported by a girdle, 
is very similar to their present costume. 

® Bows of this kind were not usual among either the (Greeks or the 
oriental nations. 

» The stone used was an agate. 
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The Arabians/ and the Ethiopians who came from the region 
above Egypt^ were commanded by Arsames, the son of Darius 
and of Artyst6n6 daughter of Cyrus. This Artystone was the 
best-beloved of all the wives of Darius; and it was she whose 
statue he caused to be made of gold wrought with the hammer. 
Her son Arsames commanded these two nations. 

70. The eastern Ethiopians — for two nations of this name 
served in the army — were marshalled with the Indians. They 
differed in nothing from the other Ethiopians, save in their 
language, and the character of their hair. Eor the eastern 
Ethiopians have straight hair, while they of Libya are more 
woolly-haired than any other people in the world. Their equip- 
ment was in most points like that of the Indians ; but they wore 
upon their heads the scalps of horses, with the ears and mane 
attached; the ears were made to stand upright, and the mane 
served as a crest. For shields this people made use of the skins 
of cranes. 

71. The Libyans wore a dress of leather, and carried javelins 
made hard in the fire. They had for commander Massages, the 
son of Oarizus. 

72. The Paphlagonians went to the war with plaited helmets 
upon their heads, and carrying small shields and spears of no 
great size. They had also javelins and daggers, and wore on 
their feet the buskin of their country, which reached half way 
up the shank. In the same fashion were equipped the Ligyans, 
the Matienians, the Marian dynians, and the Syrians (or Cappa- 
docians, as they are called by the Persians). The Paphla- 
gonians and Matienians were under the command of Dotus the 
son of Megasidrus; while the Mariandynians, the Ligyans, and 
the Syrians had for leader Gobryas, the son of Darius and 
Artystone. 

73. The dress of the Phrygians closely resembled the Paph- 
lagonian, only in a very few points differing from it. According 
to the Macedonian account, the Phrygians, during the time that 
they had their abode in Europe and dwelt with them in Mace- 
donia, bore the name of Brigians; but on their removal to Asia 
they changed their designation at the same time with their 
dwelling-place.^ 

‘ The Arabians here spoken f)f, who served under the same commander 
as the Ethiopians, were probably those of Africa, who occupied the tract 
between the valley of the Nile and the Red Sea. 

* The word “ Bryges ” in Macedonian would be identical with “ Phryges.’* 
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The Armenians^ who are Phrygian colonists, were armed in 
the Phrygian fashion. Both nations were under the command of 
Artochmes, who was married to one of the daughters of Darius. 

74. The Lydians were armed very nearly in the Grecian 
manner. These Lydians in ancient times were called Mieonians, 
but changed their name, and took their present title from Lydus 
the son of Atys. 

The Mysians wore upon their heads a helmet made after the 
fashion of their country, and carried a small buckler; they used 
as javelins staves with one end hardened in the fire. The 
Mysians are Lydian colonists, and from the mountain-chain 
of Olympus, are called Olympieni. Both the Lydians and the 
Mysians were under the command of Artaphernes, the son of tiiat 
Artapherncs who, with Datis, made the landing at Marathon. 

75. The Thracians went to the war wearing the skins of foxes 
upon their heads, and about their bodies tunics, over which was 
thrown a long cloak of many colours.^ Their legs and feet were 
clad in buskins made from the skins of fawns; and they had for 
arms javelins, with light targes, and short dirks. This people, 
after crossing into Asia, took the name of Bithynians, before, 
they had been called Strymonians, while they dwelt upon the 
Slrymon; whence, according to their own account, they had 
been driven out by the Mysians and Teucrians.'^ The com- 
mander of these Asiatic Thracians was Bassaces the son of 
Artabanus. 

76. [The Chalybians *] had small shields made of the hide of 
the ox, and carried each of them tw^o spears such as are used in 
wolf-hunting. Brazen helmets protected their heads ; and above 
these they wore the ears and horns of an ox fashioned in brass, 
'rhey had also crests on their helms; and their legs were bound 
round with purple bands. There is an oracle of Mars in the 
country of this people. 

77. The Cabalians, who are Mteonians, but are called Laso- 
nians, had the same equipment as the Cilicians — an equipment 
which 1 shall describe when T come in due course to the Cilician 
contingent.'’’ 

The Milyans bore short .sjiears, and had their garments 
fastened w'ith buckles. Some of their number carried Lycian 

’ The Thracians of Europe wore exactly the same costume. 

® Supra, 1. 28. Compare ch. 20 sub fm. 

* Tliere is a defect here in the text of Herodotus; the name ol the nation 
has been lost. 

® Infra, ch. 91. 
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bows.^ They wore about their heads skull-caps made of leather. 
Badres the son of Hystanes led both nations to battle. 

78. The Moschians wore helmets made of wood, and carried 
shields and spears of a small size: their spear-heads, however, 
were long. The Moschian equipment was that likewise of the 
Tibarenians, the Macronians, and the Mosynoccians.^ The 
leaders of these nations were the following: the Moschians and 
Tibarenians were under ihe command of Ariomardus, who was 
the son of Darius and of Parmys, daughter of Smerdis son of 
Cyrus; while the Macronians and Mosyncrcians had for leader 
Ajtayctes, the son of Cherasrnis, the governor of Sestos upon the 
Hellespont. 

79. The Mares wore on their heads the plaited helmet peculiar 
to their country, and used small leathern bucklers, and javelins. 

The Colchians wore wooden helmets, and carried small shields 
of raw hide, and short spears ; besides which they had swords. 
Both Mares and Colchians were under the command of Pharan- 
dates, the son of Tcaspes. 

The Alarodians and Saspirians were armed like the Colchians; 
their leader was Masistes, the son of Siromitras. 

80. The Islanders who came from the Erythrcean sea, where 
they inhabited the islands to Avhich the king sends those whom 
he banishes, wore a dress and arms almost exactly like the 
Median. Their leader was Mardontes the son of Bagieus, who 
the year after perished in the battle of Mycal 4 , where he was 
one of the captains. 

81. Such were the nations w^ho fought upon the dry land, and 
made up the infantry of the Persians. And they were com- 
manded by the captains whose names have been above recorded. 
The marshalling and numbering of the troops had been com- 
mitted to them ; and by them were appointed the captain^ over 
a thousand, and the captains over ten thousand ; but the leaders 
of ten men, or a hundred, were named by the captains over 
ten thousand. There were other officers also, who gave the 
orders to the various ranks and nations; but those whom I 
have mentioned above were the commanders. 

82. Over these commanders themselves, and over the whole 
of the infantry, there were set six generals, — ^namely, Mardonius, 
son of Gobryas ; Tritantjechmes, son of the Artabanus who gave 

* That is, bows of cornel-wood. Vide infra, ch. 92. 

* These three nations had become independent of Persia by the time of 
Xenophon. 
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his advice against the war with Greece; SmerdomeneSj son of 
Otanes — these two were the sons of Darius’ brothers, and thus 
were cousins of Xerxes — ^Masistes, son of Darius and Atossa; 
Gergis, son of Arizus; and Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus. 

83. The whole of the infantry was under the command of 
these generals, excepting the Ten Thousand . The Ten Thousand, 
who were all Persians and all picked men, were led by Hydarnes, 
the son of Hydarnes. They were called “ the Immortals,” for 
the following reason. If one of their body failed either by the 
stroke of death or of disease, forthwith his place was filled up by 
another man, so that their number was at no time either greater 
or less than 10,000. 

Of all the troops the Persians were adorned with the greatest 
magnificence, and they were likewise the most valiant. Besides 
their arms, which have been already described, they glittered 
all over with gold, vast quantities of which they wore about their 
persons.^ They were followed by litters, wherein rode their 
concubines, and by a numerous train of attendants handsomely 
dressed. Camels and sumpter-beasts carried their provision, 
apart from that of the other soldiers. 

84. All these various nations fight on horseback; they did 
not, however, at this time all furnish horsemen, but only the 
following: — 

(i.) The Persians, who were armed in the same way as their 
own footmen, excepting that some of them wore upon their 
heads devices fashioned with the liammer in brass or steel. 

85. (ii.) The wandering tribe known by the name of Sagar- 
tians — ^a people Persian in language, and in dress half Persian, 
half Pactyan, who furnished to the army as many as eight 
thousand horse. It is not the wont of this people to carry arms, 
either of bronze or steel, except only a dirk; but they use 
lassoes made of thongs plaited together, and trust to these 
whenever they go to the wars. Now the manner in which they 
fight is the following: when they meet their enemy, straightway 
they discharge their lassoes, which end in a noose ; then, what- 
ever the noose encircles, be it man or be it horse, they drag 
towards them; and the foe, entangled in the toils, is forthwith 
slain.- Such is the manner in which this people fight; and now 
their horsemen were drawn up with the Persians. 

^ All accounts agree in representing the use of ornaments in pure gold as 
common j^mong the Persians, 

* The use ot the lasso was common in ancient limes to many of the nations 
of Western Asia. It is seen in the Assyrian sculptures fr{)in the palace of 
Asshur bani-pal. 
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86. (iii.) The Medcs, and Cissians, who had the same equip- 
ment as their foot-soldiers. 

(iv.) The Indians, equipped as their footmen, but some on 
horseback and some in chariots, — ^the chariots drawn either by 
horses, or by wild asses. 

(v.) The Bactrians and Caspians, arrayed as their foot- 
soldiers. 

(vi.) The Libyans, equipped as their foot-soldiers, like the 
rest; but all riding in chariots.^ 

(vii.) The Caspeirians and Paricanians, equipped as their 
foot-soldiers. 

(viii.) The Arabians, in the same array as their footmen, but 
all riding on camels, not inferior in fleetness to horses.® 

87. 7hesc nations, and these only, furnished horse to the 
army: and the number of the horse was eighty thousand, with- 
out counting camels or chariots. All were marshalled in 
squadrons, excepting the Arabians; who ^\ere placed last, to 
avoid frightening the horses, which cannot endure the sight of 
the camel 

88. The horse was commanded by Arinamithras and 7'itha^us, 
sons of Datis. The other commander, Pharnnehes, who was to 
have been their colleague, had been left sick at Sardis; since at 
the moment that he was leaving the city, a sad mischance befell 
him: — a dog lan under the feet of the horse upon which he was 
mounted; and the horse, nor seeing it coming, was startled, 
and, rearing bolt upright, threw his rider. After this fall 
Pliamuches spat blood, and fell into a consumption. As for the 
horse, he was treated at once as Phamuches ordered : the attend- 
ants took him to the' spot where he had thrown his master, and 
there cut off his four legs at the hough, 'fhus Phamuches lost 
his command. 

89. The triremes amounted in all to twelve hundred and 
seven; and were furnished by the following nations: — 

(i.) The Phcrnicians, \\ith the Syrians of Palestine, furnished 
three hundred vessels, the crews of -which were thus accoutred: 

^ Supva, IV 170 and 189. 

^ TIr* sjH't'cl t)f Ihc droiiH’dar)’ bviiig ('{'[ual to that of a liorsc is an error; 
it srarcelv exceeds nine miles an hour. The camel answers to the cart- 
horse, the dromedary to the saddle-horse. Each has one hump; the 
Bactnan camel has two. It is singular that the camel is not represented 
in the Eg^^itian sculptures. An instance occurs only of late time. But 
this does not prove its uon-existencc in Egypt, as it was there in the age 
of Alv aham 

* Supra, i. 80. 
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upon their heads they wore helmets made nearly in the Grecian 
manner ; about their bodies they had breastplates of linen ; ^ 
they carried shields without rims;^ and were armed with 
javelins. This nation^ according to their own account, dwelt 
anciently upon the Erythraean sea, but, crossing thence, fixed 
themselves on the sea-coast of Syria, where they still inhabit. 
This part of Syria, and all the region extending from hence to 
Egypt, is known by the name of Palestine 

(ii.) The Egyptians furnished two hundred ships. Their 
crews had plaited helmets upon their heads, and bore concave 
shields with rims of unusual size. They were armed with spears 
suited for a sea-fight, and with huge pole-axes. The greater 
part of them wore i:>reastplates ; and all had long cutlasses. 

90. (iii.) The Cyprians furnished a hundred and fifty ships, 
and were equipped in the following fashion. Their kings had 
turbans bound about their heads, while the people wore tunics; 
in other respects they were clad like the (keeks. They are of 
various races; some are sprung from Athens and Salamis, 
some from Arcadia, some from Cythnus,^ some from Phoenicia, 
and a portion, according to their own account, from Ethiopia. 

91. (iv.) The Cilicians furnished a hundred ships. The crews 
wore upon their heads the helmet of their country, and carried 
instead of shields light targes made of raw hide; they were clad 
in woollen tunics, and were each armed with two javelins, and a 
sword closely resembling the cutlass of the h^.gyptians. This 
people bore anciently the name of Plypachncans,^ but took their 
present title from Cilix, the son of Agenor, a Phoenician. 

(v.) The Pamphylians furnished thirty ships, the crews of 
which were armed exactly as the Greeks. This nation is 
descended from those who on the return from Troy were dis- 
persed with Amphilochus and Calchas. 

92. (vi.) The Lycians furnished fifty ships. Their crews 
wore greaves and breastplates, while for arms they had bows of 
cornel wood, reed arrows without feathers, and javelins. Their 
outer garment was the skin of a goat, which hung from their 
shoulders; their head-dress a hat encircled with plumes; and 

’ For a description of these corselets, see Book ii ch. 182. 

"This was the characteristic ol the pelta, or h^ht targe. It consisted 
of a framework of w'ood or wickerwork, over whicJi was stretched a cover- 
ing of raw hide or leather. 

® The name Palestine is beyond a doubt the Greek form of the Hebrew 
J^hih&iia. 

* Cythnus was one of the Cyclades. 

® The Cilicians were undoubtedly a kindred race to the Phoriicians. 
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besides their other weapons they carried daggers and falchions. 
This people came from Crete, and were once called Termilae; 
they got the name which they now bear from Lycus, the son of 
Pandion, an Athenian.^ 

93. (vii.) The Dorians of Asia furnished thirty ships. They 
were armed in the Grecian fashion, inasmuch as their forefathers 
came from the Peloponnese. 

(viii.) The Carians furnished seventy ships, and were equipped 
like the Greeks, but carried, in addition, falchions and daggers. 
What name the Carians bore anciently was declared in the first 
part of this History.^ 

94. (ix.) The lonians furnished a hundred ships, and were 
armed like the Greeks. Now these lonians, during the time 
that they dwelt in the Peloponnese and inhabited the land now 
called Achaca (which was before the arrival of Danaiis and 
Xuthus in the Peloponnese), were called, according to the Greek 
account, .^gialean Pelasgi, or Pelasgi of the Sea-shore; ” ^ but 
afterwards, from Ion the son of Xuthus, they were called lonians. 

95. The Islanders furnished seventeen ships, and wore arms 
like the Greeks. They too were a Pelasgian race, who in later 
times took the name of lonians for the same reason as those 
who inhabited the twelve cities founded from Athens.^ 

The ilLolians furnished sixty ships, and were equipped in the 
Grecian fashion. They too were anciently called Pelasgians, as 
the Greeks declare. 

The Hellespontians from the Pontus,^ who are colonists of the 
lonians and Dorians, furnished a hundred ships, the crews of 
which wore the Grecian armour. This did not include the 
Abydenians, who stayed in their own country, because the king 
had assigned them the special duty of guarding the bridges. 

96. On board of every ship was a band of soldiers, Persians, 
Medes, or Sacans. The Phnenician ships were the best sailers in 
the fleet, and the Sidonian the best among the Phoenicians. 

^ Vide* supra, i. 173- 

* Supra, i. 171. We may conclude from this passage that Herodotus 
regarded his work as divided into certain definite porticnis; though of 
course we are not entitled to identify these with the divisions which have 
come down to us. 

® See Book i. ch. 145, and Book v. ch. 68. The supposed date of the 
Ionic migration was about b.c. 1050. Dauaiis, Xuthus, and Ion seem 
to be purely mythological personages. 

* That is,’ they received colonies from Athens. 

* rierodotus includes in this expression the inhabitants of the Greek 
cities on both sides of the Hellespont, the I^ropoiitis, and the Bosphorus, 
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The contingent of each nation, whether to the fleet or to the land 
army, had at its head a native leader; but the names of these 
leaders I shall not mention, as it is not necessary for the course 
of my History. For the leaders of some nations were not worthy 
to have their names recorded; and besides, there were in each 
nation as many leaders as there were cities. And it was not 
really as commanders that they accompanied the army, but as 
mere slaves, like the rest of the host. For I have already 
mentioned the Persian generals who had the actual command, 
and were at the head of the several nations which composed the 
army. 

97. The fleet was commanded by the following — Ariabignes, 
the son of Darius, Prcxaspes, the son of Aspathines, Megabazus, 
the son of Megabates, and Achasmenes, the son of Darius. 
Ariabignes, who was the child of Darius by a daughter of 
Gobryas, was leader of the Ionian and Carian ships ; Achiemenes, 
who was own brother to Xerxes, of the Egyptian;^ the rest 
of the fleet was commanded by the other two. Besides the 
triremes, there was an assemblage of thirty-oared and fifty- 
oared galleys, of cercuri,^ and transports for conveying horses, 
amounting in all to three thousand. 

98. Next to the commanders, the following were the most 
renowned of those who sailed aboard the fleet: — Tetramnestus, 
the son of Anysus, the Sidonian ; Mapen, the son of Sirom,'** the 
Tyrian; Merbal,^ tlie son of Agbal, the Aradian; Syennesis, 
the son of Oromedon, tlie Cilician; Cyberniscus, the son of 
Sicas, the Lycian; Gorgus, the son of Chersis,'" and Timonax, 
the son of Timagoras, the Cyprians; and Histiseus, the son of 
Timnes,® Pigres, the son of Seldomus, and Damasithymus, the 
son of Candaules, the Carians. 

99. Of the other lower officers I shall make no mention, since 
no necessity is laid on me ; but I must speak of a certain leader 
named Artemisia,’ whose participation in the attack upon Greece, 
notwithstanding that she was a woman, moves my special 
wonder. She had obtained the sovereign power after the death 

^ Achasmenes was satrap of Egypt (supra, ch. y). 

® Cercun were ligtit boats of unusual length. 

* Sirom is probably the same name with Hiram. 

* Merbal seems to be the Carthaginian MaliarbjJ, 

* Supra, V. 104. 

•ITistiaeus was king of Termera (supra, v. 37). 

’ The special notice taken of Artemisia is undoubtedly due in part to her 
having been qneen of Halicarnassus, the native place of the historian. 
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of her husband; and, though she had now a son grown up, yet 
her brave spirit and manly daring sent her forth to the war, 
when no need required her to adventure. Her name, as I said, 
was Artemisia, and she was the daughter of Lygdamis; by race 
she was on his side a Halicarnassian, though by her mother a 
Cretan. She ruled over the Halicarnassians, the men of Cos, of 
Nisyrus, and of Calydna; and the five triremes which she 
Jiirnished to the Persians w'ere, next to the Sidonian, the most 
lamous ships in the fleet. She likewise gave to Xerxes sounder 
c ounsel than any of his other allies. Now the cities over which 
1 have mentioned that she bore sway, were one and all Dorian; 
for the Halicarnassians were colonists from Troezen,^ while the 
remainder were from Epidaurus.^ I'hus much concerning the 
sea-force. 

100. Now when the numbering and marshalling of the host 
was ended, Xerxes conceived a wish to go himself throughout 
the forces, and with his own eyes behold everything. Accord- 
ingly he traversed the ranks seated in his chariot, and, going 
from nation to nation, made manifold inquiries, while his scribes 
wrote down the answers; till at last he had passed from end to 
end of the whole land army, both the liorsemen and likewise the 
foot. This done, he exchanged his chariot for a Sidonian galley, 
and, seated beneath a golden awming, sailed along the prows of 
all his vessels (the vessels having now been hauled down and 
1 lunched into the sea), while he made inquiries again, as he had 
done when he reviewed the land-force, and caused the answ'ers 
to be recorded by his scribes. The captains took their ships to 
the distance of about four hundred feet from the shore, and there 
lay to, with their ^TSscls in a single r<jw, the prows facing the 
land, and with the fighting-men upon the decks accoutred as if 
for war, while the king sailed along in the open space bctw’een 
the ships and the shore, and so reviewed the fleet. 

101. Now after Xerxes had sailed down the whole line and 
was gone ashore, he sent for Demaratus the son of Ariston, who 
had accompanied liim in his march upon Greece, and bespake 
him thus: — 

‘‘ Demaratus, it is my pleasure at this time to ask thee certain 
things wliich I wish to know^ Thou art a Greek, and, as 1 hear 
from the other Greeks wdth wdiom I converse, no less than from 

^ Troezen was situated on the eastern coast of the Peloponnese. 

® Epidaurus was situated on the same coast with Trcczen, but higher up, 
and close upon the sea-shore. 
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thine own lips, thou art a native of a city which is not the 
meanest or the weakest in their land. Tell me, therefore, what 
thinkest thou? Will the Greeks lift a hand against us? Mine 
own judgment is, that even if all the Greeks and all the bar- 
barians of the West were gathered together in one place, they 
would not be able to abide my^ onset, not being really of one 
mind. But I would fain know what thou thinkest hereon.” 

Thus Xerxes questioned; and the other replied in his turn, — 
‘‘ O king! is it thy will that 1 give thee a true answer, or dost 
thou wish for a pleasant one? ” 

Then the king bade him speak the plain truth, and promised 
that he would not on that account hold him in less favour than 
heretofore. 

102. So Demaratus, when he heard the promise, spake as 
follows : — 

“ 0 king! since thou biddest me at all risks speak the truth, 
and not say what will one day prove me to have lied to thee, 
thus I answer. Want has at all times been a fellow-dweller 
with us in our land, while Valour is an ally whom we have 
gained by dint of wisdom and strict laws. Her aid enables us to 
drive out want and escape thraldom. Brave are all the Greeks 
who dwell in any Dorian land; but what T am about to say does 
not concern all, hut only the Lacedaemonians. First then, come 
what may, they will never accept thy terms, which would reduce 
Greece to slavery ; and further, they are sure to join battle with 
thee, though all the rest of the (Greeks should submit to thy will. 
As for their numbers, do not ask how many they are, that their 
resistance should be a possible thing; for if a thousand of them 
should take the field, they will meet thee in battle, and so will 
any number, be it less than this, or be it more.” 

103. When Xerxes heard this answer of Demaratus, he 
laughed and answered, — 

“ What wild words, Demaratus ! A thousand men join battle 
with such an army as this! Come then, wilt thou -w'ho wert 
once, as thou sayest, their king — engage to fight this very day 
wdth ten men? I trow not. And yet, if all thy fellow-citizens 
l')e indeed such as thou sayest they are, thou oughtest, as their 
king, by thine own country’s usages,^ to be ready to fight with 
twice the number. If then each one of them be a match fin* 
ten of my soldiers, I may well call upon thee to be a match for 

^ The allusion is apparently to the “ double portion ” whereto the kings 
were entitled at banquets. 
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twenty. So wouldest thou assure the truth of what thou hast 
now said. If, however, you Greeks, who vaunt yourselves so 
much, are of a truth men like those whom I have seen about 
my court, as thyself, Demaratus, and the others with whom I 
am wont to converse, — if, I say, you are really men of this sort 
and size, how is the speech that thou hast uttered more than a 
mere empty boast? For, to go to the very verge of likelihood, 
— how could a thousand men, or ten thousand, or even fifty 
thousand, particularly if they were all alike free, and not under 
one lord, — how could such a force, I say, stand against an army 
like mine? Let them be five thousand, and we shall have more 
than a thousand men to each one of theirs.^ If, indeed, like 
our troops, they had a single master, their fear of him might 
make them courageous beyond their natural bent ; or they might 
be urged by lashes against an enemy which far outnumbered 
thern.*^ But left to their own free choice, assuredly they will 
act differently. For mine own part, I believe, that if the 
Greeks had to contend with the Persians only, and the numbers 
were equal on both sides, the Greeks would find it hard to stand 
their ground. We too have among us such men as those of 
whom thou spakest— not many indeed, but still we possess a 
few. For instance, some of my body-guard would be willing to 
engage singly with three Greeks. But this thou didst not know; 
and therefore it was thou talkedst so foolishly.'’ 

104. Demaratus answered him , — “1 knew, O king! at the 
outset, that if I told thee the truth, my speech would displease 
thine cars. But as thou didst require me to answer thee with 
all possible truthfulness, I informed thee what the Spartans will 
do. And in this I spake not from any love that I bear them — 
for none knows better than thou what my love towards them is 
likely to be at the present time, when they have robbed me of 
my rank and my ancestral honours, and made me a homeless 
exile, whom thy father did receive, bestowing on me both shelter 
and sustenance. What likelihood is there that a man of under- 
standing should be unthankful for kindness shown him, and not 
cherish it in his heart? For mine own self, I pretend not to 
cope with ten men, nor with two, — nay, had 1 the choice, 1 would 
rather not fight even with one. But, if need appeared, or if 
there were any great cause urging me on, I would contend with 

' See below, ch. 186, where the entire Persian host is reckoned to exceed 
five milhons of men ! 

* Supra, vi. 70. 
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right good will against one of those persons who boast themselves 
a match for any three Greeks. So likewise the Lacedaemonians, 
when they fight singly, are as good men as any in the world, 
and when they fight in a body, are the bravest of all. For 
though they be freemen, they are not in all respects free ; Law is 
the master whom they own ; and this master they fear more than 
thy subjects fear thee. Whatever he commands they do; and 
his commandment is always the same: it forbids them to flee in 
battle, whatever the number of their foes, and requires them to 
stand firm, and either to conquer or die. If in these words, 0 
king ! I seem to thee to speak foolishly, I am content from this 
time forward evermore to hold my peace. I had not now spoken 
unless compelled by thee. Certes, I pray that all may turn out 
according to thy wishes.” 

105. Such was the answer of Demaratus ; and Xerxes was not 
angry with him at all, but only laughed, and sent him away 
with words of kindness. 

After this interview, and after he had made Mascames the 
son of Megadostes governor of Doriscus, setting aside the 
governor appointed by Darius, Xerxes started with his army^ 
and marched upon Greece through Thrace. 

106. This man, Mascames, whom he left behind him, was a 
person of such merit that gifts were sent him yearly by the king 
as a special favour, because he excelled all the other governors 
that had been appointed cither by Xerxes or by Darius. In 
like manner, Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, sent gifts yearly to 
the descendants of Mascames. Persian governors had been 
established in Thrace and about the Hellespont before the 
march of Xerxes began ; but these persons, after the expedition 
was over, were all driven from their towns by the Greeks, except 
the governor of Doriscus: no one succeeded in driving out Mas- 
cames, though many made the attempt. For this reason the 
gifts are sent him every year by the king who reigns over the 
Persians. 

107. Of the other governors whom the Greeks drove out, 
there was not one who, in the judgment of Xerxes, showed 
himself a brave man, excepting Boges, the governor of Eion. 
Him Xerxes never could praise enough ; and such of his sons as 
were left in Persia, and survived their father, he very specially 
honoured. And of a truth this Boges was worthy of great 
commendation; for when he was besieged by the Athenians 
under Cimon, the son of Miltiades, and it was open to him to 
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retire from the city upon terms^ and return to Asia^ he refused, 
because he feared the king might think he had played the coward 
to save his own life, wherefore, instead of surrendering, he held 
out to the last extremity. When all the food in the fortress 
was gone, he raised a vast funeral pile, slew his children, his 
wife, his concubines, and his household slaves, and cast them all 
into the flames. Then, collecting whatever gold and silver there 
was in the place, he flung it from the walls into the Strymon; 
and, when that was done, to crown all, he himself leaped into 
the fire. For this action Boges is with reason praised by the 
Persians even at the present day. 

108. Xerxes, as I have said, pursued his march from Doriscus 
against Greece; and on his way he forced all the nations 
through which he passed to take part in the expedition. For 
the whole country as far as the frontiers of Thessaly had been 
{as I have already shown) enslaved and made tributary to the 
king by the conquests of Megabazus, and, more lately, of Mar- 
donius.^ And first, after leaving Doriscus, Xerxes passed the 
Samothracian fortresses, whereof Mesambria is the furthermost 
as one goes toward the west. The next city is Stryrae, which 
belongs to Thasos. Midway between it and Mesambria flows 
the river Lissus, which did not suffice to furnish water for the 
army, but was drunk up and failed. This region was formerly 
called Gallaica; now it bears the name of Brian tica; but in 
strict truth it likewise is really Ciconiun.^ 

109. After crossing the dry channel of the Lissus, Xerxes 
passed the Grecian cities of Maroneia, Diciea, and Abdera, 
and likewise the famous lakes which arc in their neighbourhood, 
Lake Ismaris between Maroneia and Strym6, and Lake Bistonis 
near Diciea, which receives the waters of two rivers, the Traviis 
and the Cdmpsatus. Near Abdera there was no famous lake 
for him to pass; but he crossed the river Nestus, which there 
reaches the sea. Proceeding further upon his way, he passed 
by several continental cities, one of them possessing a lake 
nearly thirt)^ furlongs in circuit, full of fish, and very salt, of 
which the sumpter-beasts only drank, and which they drained 
dry. The name of this city was Pistyrus. All these towns, 
which were Grecian, and lay upon the coast, Xerxes kept upon 
his left hand as he passed along, 

no. The following are the Thracian tribes through whose 
country he marched: the Pieti, the Ciconians, the Bistonians, 

^ Supra, V. 2-18; vi. 44, 45. Sec above, ch. 59. 
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the Sapaeans, the Dersseans, the Edonians, and the Satrae. 
Some of these dwelt by the sea, and furnished ships to the king's 
fleet; while others lived in the more inland parts, and of these 
all the tribes which I have mentioned, except the Satrae, were 
forced to serve on foot. 

111. The Satrae, so far as our knowledge goes, have never yet 
been brought under by any one, but continue to this day a free 
and unconquered people, unlike the other Thracians. They 
dwell amid lofty mountains clothed with forests of different 
trees and capped with snow, and are very valiant in fight. They 
are the Thracians who have an oracle of Bacchus in their country, 
which is situated upon their highest mountain-range. The 
Bessi, a Satrian race, deliver the oracles; but the prophet, as 
at Delphi, is a woman ; and her answers are not harder to read. 

1 12. When Xerxes had passed through the region mentioned 
above, he came next to the Pierian fortresses, one of which is 
called Phagres, and another Pergamus.^ Here his line of march 
lay close by the walls, with the long high range of Pangaeum ^ 
upon his right, a tract in which there are mines both of gold and 
silver, some worked by the Pierians and Odomantians, but the 
greater part by the Satra\ 

1 1 3. Xerxes then marched through the country of the Pieo- 
nian tribes — the Doberians and the Pieoplae — which lay to the 
north of Pangfeum, aiid, advancing westward, reached the river 
Strymon and the city Eion, whereof Boges, of whom I spoke a 
short time ago,^ and who was then still alive, was governor. The 
tract of land lying about Mount Pangaeum, is called Phyllis; on 
the west it reaches to the river Angites, which flows into the 
Strymon, and on the south to the Strymon itself, where at this 
time the Magi were sacrificing white horses to make the stream 
favourable.^ 

1 14. After propitiating the stream by these and many other 
magical ceremonies, the Persians crossed the Strymon, by 
bridges made before their arrival, at a place called The Nine 
Ways," ® which was in the territory of the Edonians. And when 
they learnt that the name of the place was “ The Nine Ways," 
they took nine of the youths of the land and as many of their 

1 The original Pieria was the district between the Haliacmon and the 
Peiieus. 

* Vide supra, v. 16. ® Supra, ch. 107. 

* White horses seem to have been regarded as espeaally sacred (supra, 
ch. 40). 

® Afterwards Amphipolis. 
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maidenSj and buried them alive on the spot. Burying alive is 
a Persian custom. I have heard that Amestris, the wife of 
Xerxes^ in her old age buried alive seven pairs of Persian 
youths, sons of illustrious men, as a thank-offering to the god 
who is supposed to dwell underneath the earth. 

115. From the Strymon the army, proceeding westward, came 
to a strip of shore, on which there stands the Grecian town of 
Argilus, This shore, and the whole tract above it, is called 
Bisaltia.^ Passing this, and keeping on the left hand the Gulf 
of Fosideium, Xerxes crossed the Sylean plain,® as it is called, 
and passing by Stagirus,® a Greek city, came to Acanthus. 
The inhabitants of these parts, as well as those who dwelt about 
Mount Pangjsum, were forced to join the armament, like those 
others of whom 1 spoke before; the dwellers along the coast 
being made to serve in the fleet, while those who lived more 
inland had to follow with the land forces. The road which the 
army of Xerxes took remains to this day untouched: the 
Thracians neither plough nor sow it, but hold it in great honour. 

1 16. On reaching Acanthus, the Persian king, seeing the 
great zeal of the Acanthians for his service, and hearing what 
had been done about the cutting, took them into the number of 
his sworn friends, sent them as a present a Median dress, ^ and 
besides commended them highly. 

1 1 7. It was while he remained here that Artachsces, who 
presided over the canal a man in high repute with Xerxes, and 
by birth an Achiemenid, who was moreover the tallest of all the 
Persians, being only four fingers short of five cubits, royal 
measure,® and who had a stronger voice than any other man in 
the world, fell sick and died. Xerxes therefore, who was greatly 
afflicted at the mischance, carried him to the tomb and buried 
him with all magnificence; while the whole army helped to 
raise a mound over his grave. The Acanthians, in obedience 
to an oracle, offer sacrifice to this Artachsees as a hero, invoking 
him in their prayers by name. But King Xerxes sorrowed 
greatly over his death. 

1 1 8. Now the Greeks who had to feed the army, and to enter- 
tain Xerxes, were brought thereby to the very extremity of 

^ The Bjsalta3 were a brave and powerful Thracian people. 

* By the Sylean plain, which no other writer mentions, is to be under- 
stood the flat tract, about a mile in niidth, near the mouth of the river which 
drams the lake of Bolbe {Besikta), 

* Now Stavros, * Compare iii. 84, 

^ Supra, ch. 21. •That is, about 8 feet 2 inches. 
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distress, insomuch that some of them were forced even to forsake 
house and home. When the Thasians received and feasted the 
host, on account of their possessions upon the mainland, Anti- 
pater, the son of Orges, one of the citizens of best repute, and 
the man to whom the business was assigned, proved that the cost 
of the meal was four hundred talents of silver.^ 

1 1 9. And estimates almost to the same amount were made 
by the superintendents in other cities. For the entertainment, 
which had been ordered long beforehand and was reckoned to 
be of much consequence, was, in the manner of it, such as I will 
now describe. No sooner did the heralds who brought the 
orders ^ give their message, than in every city the inhabitants 
made a division of their stores of corn, and proceeded to grind 
flour of wheat and of barley for many months together. Besides 
this, they purchased the best cattle that they could find, and 
fattened them; and fed poultry and w^ater-fowl in ponds and 
buildings, to be in readiness for the army; while they likewise 
prepared gold and silver vases and drinking-cups, and whatso- 
ever else is needed for the service of the tabic. These last pre- 
parations were made for the king only, and those wiio sat at 
meat with him; for the rest of the army nothing was made 
ready beyond the food for which orders had been given. On the 
arrival of the Persians, a tent ready pitclicd for the purpose 
received Xerxes, who took his rest therein, while the soldiers 
remained under the open heaven. When the dinner hour 
came, great was the toil of those who entertained the army; 
while the guests ate their fill, and then, after passing the night 
at the place, tore down the royal tent next morning, and seizing 
its contents, carried them all off, leaving nothing behind. 

120. On one of these occasions Megacreon of Abdera wittily 
recommended his countrymen “ to go to the temples in a body, 
men and women alike, and there take their station as suppliants, 
and beseech the gods that they would in future always spare 
them one-half of the woes which might threaten their peace — 
thanking them at the same time very warmly for their past 
goodness in that they had caused Xerxes to be content with one 
meal in the day.” For had the order been to provide breakfast 
for the king as well as dinner, the Abderites must either have 
fled before Xerxes came, or, if they awaited his coming, have 
been brought to absolute ruin. As it was, the nations, though 

^ Nearly £100,000 of our money. 

* Supra, ch. 32. 
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suffering heavy pressure, complied nevertheless with the direc- 
tions that had been given. 

12 1. At Acanthus Xerxes separated from his fleet, bidding 
the captains sail on ahead and await his coming at Therma, 
on the Thermaic Gulf, the place from which the bay takes its 
name. Through this town lay, he understood, his shortest road. 
Previously, his order of march had been the following: — from 
Doriscus to Acanthus his land force had proceeded in three 
bodies, one of w’hich took the way along the sea-shore in com- 
pany with the fleet, and was commanded by Mardonius and 
Masistes, while another pursued an inland track under Tritan- 
ta:chmes and Gergis; the third, with which w^as Xerxes himself, 
marching midway between the other two, and having for its 
leaders Smerdomenes and Megabyzus.^ 

122. The fleet, tlierefore, after leaving the king, sailed through 
the channel w^hich had been cut for it by Mount Athos, and came 
into the bay wdicreon lie the cities of Assa, Pilorus, Singiis, and 
Sarta; from all which it received contingents. Thence it stood 
on for the Thermaic Gulf, and rounding Cape Ampelus, the 
promontory of the Toromrans, passed the Grecian cities Toronc, 
Galepsus, Sermyla, Mecyberna, and Olynthus, receiving from 
each a number of ships and men. This region is called Sithonia.^ 

123. From Cape Ampelus the fleet stretch'ed across by a short 
course to Cape Canastramm,^ which is the point of the peninsula 
of Pallene that runs out furthest into the sea,"^ and gathered 
fresh supplies of ships and men from Potidrea, Aphytis, Neapolis, 
iEga, Therambus, Scionc, Mcnde, and Sane.^ These are the 
cities of the tract called anciently Phlegra, but now Pallene.® 
Hence they again followed the coast, still advancing tow^ards 
the place appointed by the king, and had accessions from all 
the cities that lie near Pallene, and border on the Thermaic 
Gulf, whereof the names are Lipaxus, Combreia, Lisae, Gigonus, 
Campsa, Smila, and .^pjiea. The tract where these towns lie 

' .See above, ch. 82, 

* The Sithomans were probably an ancient Thracian people. 

® It IS plain from this that only a portion of the ships made tlic circuit 
of the bay in order to collect ships and men. The main body of the fleet 
sailed across the mouth of the bay. 

* This description sufficiently identifies the Canastraean promontory with 
the modern Cape Faliun. 

® The situation and origin of Potidaea are well known from Thucydides 
i- 56-65). 

* Pal3eri6 was the name oJ the peninsula extending from Potidaea to Cape 
C anastraBum. 
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still retains its old name of Crossaea.^ After passing jEnSa, the 
city which I last named, the fleet found itself arrived in the 
Thermaic Gulf, ofl the land of Mygdonia. And so at length 
they reached Therma, the appointed place, and came likewise 
to Sindus and Chalestra upon the river Axius, which separates 
Eottiaea from Mygdonia. Bottiaea has a scanty sea-board, 
which is occupied by the two cities Ichnoe and Pella.^ 

124. So the fleet anchored off the Axius, and off Therma, and 
the towns that lay between, waiting the king’s coming. Xerxes 
meanwhile with his land force ^ left Acanthus, and started for 
Therma, taking his way across the land. This road led him 
through PjEonia and Crestonia to the river Eclieidorus,^ which 
rising in the country of the Crestonians, flows through Mygdonia, 
and reaches the sea near the marsh upon the Axius. 

125. Upon this march the camcls that carried the provisions 
of the army were set upon by lions, which left their lairs and 
came down by night, but spared the men and the sumptcr-beasts, 
while they made the camels their prey. T marvel what may 
have been the cause which compelled the lions to leave the 
other animals untouched and attack tl\e camels, when they had 
never seen that beast before, nor had any experience of it. 

126. That whole region is full of lions, and wild bulls,® with 
gigantic horns which, are brought into Greece. The lions are 
confined within the tract lying between the river Nestus (which 
flows through .\bdera) on the one side, and the Achelous (which 
waters Acarnania) on the other.® No one ever sees a lion in 
the fore part of Europe east of the Nestus, nor through the 
entire continent west of the Achelous; but in the space between 
these hounds lions are found 

^ Nov called Kalamarid. 

^ Pella (whicli became under Philip the capital of Macodonia) was not 
upfin the coast, as we should gather from this passage, but above twenty 
miles from the sea, on the borders of a lake. 

The bulk of the land force would imdoubtedly have kept the direct 
road through Apolloiiia which St. l^aul followed (Acts xvii. i); while Xerxes 
with his immediate attendants visited Acanthus, to see the canal, and then 
rejoined the mam army by a mountain-path which fell into the mam road 
beyond ApoUonia. 

* The Echeidorus is undoubtedly the Galltko, which flows from the range 
of Karadagh (Cercinc), and running nearly due south, empties itself into 
the Gulf ol Salonikt. 

* The bonasus has been thought to be the modern auroch ; but Sir G. C. 
Lewis regards it as “ a species of wild ox, cognate, but not identical, with 
the auroch." 

* Vide supra, ii. 10. 

’ Aristotle, a native of this district, makes the same statement as Hero- 
dotus; and the elder Pliny follows him. 
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127. On reaching Therma Xerxes halted his army, which 
encamped along the coast, beginning at the city of Therma in 
Mygdonia, and stretcliing out as far as the rivers Lydias and 
Haliacmon, two streams which, mingling their waters in one, 
form the boundary between Bottiasa and Macedonia. Such 
was the extent of countr}'’ through which the barbarians en- 
camped. The rivers here mentioned were all of them sufficient 
to supply the troops, except the Echeidorus, which was drunk 
dry. 

128. From Therma Xerxes beheld the Thessalian mountains, 
Oh'mpus and Ossa/ which are of a wonderful height. Here, 
learning that there lay between these mountains a narrow 
gorge through which the river Peneus ran, and where there was 
a road that gave an entrance into Thessaly, he ff)rmed the wish 
to go by sea himself, and examine the mouth of the river. His 
design was to lead his army by the upper road through the 
coimlr)r of the inland Macedonians, and so to enter Perrhsebia, 
and come down by the city of Gonnus;'^ for he was told that 
that way was the most secure. No sooner therefore had he 
formed this wish than he acted accordingly. Embarking, as 
was his wont on all such occasions, aboard a Sidonian vessel,^ he 
gave the signal to the rest of the fleet to get under weigh, and 
quitting his land army, set sail and proceeded to the Peneus. 
Here the view of the mouth caused him to wonder greatly; and 
sending for his guides, he asked them whether it were possible 
to turn the course of the stream, and make it reach the sea at 
any other point. 

I2Q. Now there is a tradition that 'Fhessaly w^as in ancient 
times a lake, shut in on side by huge hills. Ossa and 

Pelion — ranges which join at the foot ^ — do in fact inclose it 
upon the east, while Olympus forms a barrier upon the north,^ 

* In clear weather Olympus and Ossa are in lull view' from Therma 
{Saloniki), though the latter is more than seventy miles distant. 

“This depcrijUitm of the pass ol Teinpe (vide infra, ch. 173), though 
brief, is remarkably accurate. 

•* CjroTinus was at the western extremity ol the pass of Tempe, near the 
modern Deteli 

* Supra, ch. 100. 

“Mount Peliuni (the modern PU'isidhi) lies south-east of Ossa at a 
distance of about .jo miles* •* . The bases of the two mountains nevertheless 
join, as Herodotus states. The height of Pelium is estimated at 5300 feet. 
It is richly clothed with wood, nearly to the summit. 

* Tne name Olympus is here applied to the entire range. 
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Pindus upon the west,^ and Othrys towards the south The 
tract contained within these mountains, which is a deep basin, is 
called Thessaly. Many rivers pour their waters into it; but five 
of them are of more note than the rest, namely, the Peneus, the 
Apidanus, the Onochonus, the Enipeus, and the Pamisus. These 
streams flow down from the mountains which surround Thessaly, 
and, meeting in the plain, mingle their waters together, and dis- 
charge themselves into the sea by a single outlet, which is a 
gorge of extreme narrowness. After the junction all the other 
names disappear, and the river is known as the Peneus, It is 
said that of old the gorge which allows the waters an outlet did 
not exist; accordingly the rivers, which were then, as well as 
the Lake Boebeis,^ without names, but flowed with as much 
water as at present, made Thessaly a sea. The Thessalians tell 
us that the gorge through which the water escapes was caused 
by Neptune; and this is likely enough; at least any man who 
believes that Neptune causes earthquakes, and that chasms so 
produced are his handiwork, would say, upon seeing this rent, 
that Neptune did it. For it plainly appeared to me that the 
hills had been torn asunder by an earthquake.^ 

130. When Xerxes therefore asked the guides if there were 
any other outlet by which the waters could reach the sea, they, 
being men w^ll acquainted with the nature of their country, 
made answer — 

0 king! there is no other passage by which this stream can 
empty itself into the sea save that which thine eye beholds. 
For Thessaly is girt about with a circlet of hills.” 

Xerxes is said to have observed upon this — 

“ Wise men truly are they of Thessaly, and good reason had 
they to change their minds in time and consult for their own 
safety. For, to pass by others matters, they must have felt that 
they lived in a country which may easily be brought under and 
subdued. Nothing more is needed than to turn the river upon 
their lands by an embankment which should All up the gorge 
and force the stream from its present channel, and lo! all 

^ Mount Pindus, the back-bone of Greece, runs in a direction nearly due 
north and south. 

® Othrys, now Mount lerakOy is situated due south of Ossa, and south-west 
of Pelion. I ts height is estimated at 5670 feet, 

* Lake Boeb^is, so called from a small town Bosbe, at its eastern extremity, 
is the modern lake of Karla, a piece of water which has no outlet to the sea. 

♦Modern science will scarcely quarrel with this description of Thessaly, 
which shows Herodotus to have had the eye of a physical geographer and 
the imagination of a geologist. 
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Thessaly, except the mountains, would at once be laid under 
water.” 

The king aimed in this speech at the sons of Aleuas, who 
were Thessalians, and had been the first of all the Greeks to 
make submission to him. He thought that they had made 
their friendly offers in the name of the whole people.^ So 
Xerxes, when he had viewed the place, and made the above 
speech, went back to Therma. 

1 31. The stay of Xerxes in Pieria lasted for several days, 
during which a third part of his army was employed in cutting 
down the woods on the Macedonian mountain-range to give his 
forces free passage into Perrhjebia. At this time the heralds 
who had been sent into Greece to require earth for the king 
returned to the camp, some of them empty-handed, others with 
earth and water. 

132. Among the number of those from whom earth and water 
were brought, were the Thessalians, Dolopians,^ Pmianians,^ 
Perrhfcbians, Locrians, Magnetians, Malians, Achaeans of Phthi- 
otis,^ Thebans, and Iheotians generally, except those of Plataea 
and Thespia*. These are the nations against whom the Greeks 
that had taken up arms to resist the barbarians swore the oath, 
which ran thus — “ From all those of Greek blood who delivered 
themselves up to the IVrsians without necessity, when their 
affairs were in good condition, we will take a tithe of their 
goods, and give it to the god at Delphi.*’ So ran the words of 
the Greek oath. 

133. King Xerxes had sent no heralds either to Athens or 
Sparta to ask earth and water, for a reason which I will now 
relate. When Darius some time before sent messengers for the 
same purpose,^ they were thrown, at Athens, into the pit of 
punishment,^* at Sparta into a well, and bidden to take there- 
from earth and water for themselves, and carry it to their king. 
On tliis account Xerxes did not send to ask them. What 
calamity came upon the Athenians to punish them for their 
treatment of the heralds I cannot say, unless it weie the laying 

^ This was not the case. 

“The Dolopes inhabited the moimtriin tract at the base of Pindus. 

® The Eiiianes occupied the upper \'alley of the Spercheius. 

* The Magnetiau ', Achseaus, and Mahans, were the inhabitants of the 
coast tract between Thessaly and Locris. 

‘ Supra, vi. 48. 

• The barathrum, or “ pit of punishment ’* at Athens, was a deep hole 
like a well into which criminals were precipitated. 
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waste of their city and territory; but that I believe was not on 
account of this crime. 

134. On the Lacedaemonians, however, the wrath of 'Jalthy- 
bius, Agamemnon’s herald, fell with violence. Lalthybius has 
a temple at Sparta; and his descendants, who are called Talthy- 
biadae, still live there, and have the privilege of being the only 
persons who discharge the office of herald. When therefore the 
Spartans had done the deed of which we speak, the victims at 
their sacrifices failed to give good tokens ; and this failure lasted 
for a very long time, 'fhen the Spartans were troubled; and, 
regarding what had befallen them as a grievous calamity, they 
held frequent assemblies of the people, and made proclamation 
through the town, “ Was any Lacedaemonian willing to give his 
life for vSparta.^ ” Upon this tw^o Spartans, Sperthias, the son 
of Aneristus, and Bulls, the son of Nicolaus, both men of noble 
birth, and among the wealthiest in the place, came forward and 
freely offered themselves as an atonement to Xerxes for the 
heralds of Darius slain at Sparta. So the Spartans sent them 
away to the Medes to undergo death. 

135. Nor is the courage which these men hereby displayed 
alone worthy of wonder; but so likewise are the following 
speeches which were made by them. On their road to Susa 
they presented themselves before Tlydarnes.^ This Hydarnes 
was a Persian by birth, and had the command of all the nations 
that dwelt along the sea-coast of Asia. lie accordingly showed 
them hospitality, and invited them to a l)an([uet, where, as they 
feasted, he said to them: — 

“ Men of Lacedaemon, why will ye not consent to be friends 
with the king? Ye have but to look at me and my lortune to 
see that the king knows well how to honour merit. In like 
manner ye yourselves, were ye to make your submission to him, 
would receive at his hands, seeing that he deems you men of 
merit, some government in Greece.” 

“ Hydarnes,” they answered, “ thou art a one-sided coun- 
sellor. Thou hast experience of half the matter; but the other 
half is beyond thy knowledge. A slave's life thou understandest ; 
but, never having tasted liberty, thou canst not tell whether it 
be sweet or no. Ah ! hadst thou known what freedom is, thou 
wouldst have bidden us fight for it, not with the spear only, but" 
with the battle-axe.” 

So they answered Hydarnes. 

* This Hydarnes seems to be the person rilludcd to in Book vi. ch. 133. 
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136. And afterwards, when they were come to Susa into the 
king’s presence, and the guards ordered them to fall down and 
do obeisance, and went so far as to use force to compel them, 
they refused, and said they would never do any such thing, even 
were their heads thrust down to the ground ; for it was not their 
custom to worship men, and they had not come to Persia for 
that purpose. So they fought off the ceremony; and having 
"done so, addressed the king in words much like the follow- 
ing:— 

“0 king of the Modes! the Lacedfemonians have sent us 
hither, in the place (jf those heralds of thine who were slain in 
Spar^ta, to make atonement to thee on their account.” 

Then Xerxes answered with true greatness of soul “ that he 
would not act like the Lacedjemonians, who, by killing the 
heralds, had broken the laws which all men hold in common. 
As he had blamed such conduct in them, he would never be 
guilty of it himself. And besides, he did not wish, by putting 
the two men to death, to free the Lacedaemonians from the 
stain of their former outrage.” 

137. This conduct on the part of the Spartans caused the 
anger of 'Palthybius to cease for a while, notwithstanding that 
Sperthias and Bulis returned home alive. But many years 
afterwards it awoke once more, as the Laced eemonians them- 
selves declare, during the war between the Peloponnesians and 
the Athenians. 

In my judgment this was a case wherein the hand of 
Heaven was most plainly manifest. That the wrath of Tal- 
thybius should have fallen upon ambassadors, and not slacked 
till it had full vent, so much justice required; but that it 
.should have rome upon the sons of the very men who were 
sent up to the Persian king on its account — upon Nicolaus, the 
son of Bulis, and Aneristus, the son of Sperthias (the same who 
carried off fishermen from Tiryns, when cruising in a well- 
manned merchant-ship), — this does seem to me to be plainly a 
supernatural circumstance. Yet certain it is that these two 
men, having been sent to Asia as ambassadors by the Lace- 
diemonians, were betrayed by Sitalces, the son of Teres, king 
of Thrace, and Nymphodorus, the son of Pythes^ a native of 
“^Abdera, and being made prisoners at Bisanthe, upon the Helles- 
pont, were conveyed to Attica, and there put to death by the 
Athenians, at the same time as Aristeas, the son of Adeimantus,^ 
> Concerning Adeimantus, see below, viii. 59, 61, 94. 
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the Corinthian. All thus happened, however, very many years 
after the expedition of Xerxes.^ 

138. To return, however, to my main subject, — the expedi- 
tion of the Persian king, though it was in name directed against 
Athens, threatened really the whole of Greece. And of this the 
Greeks were aware some time before; but they did not all view 
the matter in the same light. Some of them had given the 
Persian earth and water, and were bold on this account, deeming 
themselves thereby secured against suffering hurt from the 
barbarian army; while others, who ha.d refused compliance, were 
thrown into extreme alarm. For whereas they considered all 
the ships in Greece too few to engage the enemy, it was plain 
that the greater number of states w^ould take no part in the 
war, but warmly favoured the Medes. 

139. And here I feel constrained to deliver an opinion, which 
most men, I know, will mislike, but which, as it seems to me to 
be true, I am determined not to withhold. Had the Athenians^ 
from fear of the approaching danger, quitted their country, or 
had they without quitting it submitted to the power of Xerxes^ 
there would certainly have been no attempt to resist the l^er- 
sians by sea; in which case the course of events by land would 
have been the following. Though tlie Peloponnesians might 
have carried ever so many brea.stworks across the Isthmus, yet 
their allies would have fallen off from the Lacedicmonians, not 
by voluntary desertion, but because town after town must have 
been taken by the fleet of the barbarians; and so the Lacedae- 
monians w'ould at last have stood alone, and, standing alone, 
would have displayed prodigies of valour, and died nobly. 
Either they would have done thus, or else, before it came to 
that extremity, seeing one Greek state after another embrace 
the cause of the Modes, they would have come to terms with 
King Xerxes; — and thus, either W'ay Greece would have been 
brought under Persia. P'or I cannot understand of what pos- 
sible use the walls across the Isthmus could have been, if the 
king had had the mastery of the sea. If then a man should 
now say that the Athenians were the saviours of Greece, he 
would not exceed the truth. For they truly held the scales; 
and whichever side they espoused must have carried the day. 
They too it was who, when they had determined to maintain 
the freedom of Greece, roused up that portion of the Greek 

^ The event took place in the year b.c, 430, nearly sixty years after the 
murder of the Persian envoys. 
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nation which had not ^one over to the Medes ; and so, next to 
the gods, they repulsed the invader. Even the terrible oracles 
which reached them from Delphi, and struck fear into their 
hearts, failed to persuade them to fly from Greece. They had 
the courage to remain faithful to their land, and await the 
coming of the foe. 

140. When the Athenians, anxious to consult the oracle, sent 
their messengers to Delphi, hardly had the envoys completed 
the customary rites about the sacred precinct, and taken their 
seats inside the sanctuary of the god, when the Pythoness, 
Aristonice by name, thus {prophesied — 

“ Wretches, 'vvhy sit ye here? Fly, fly to the ends of creation, 

Quitting your homes, and the crags which your city crowns with her 
circlet. 

Neither the head, nor the body is firm in its place, nor al bottom 
Firm the feet, nor the hands; nor restclh the middle uiimjiir’d. 

All — all ruined and lost Since fire, and impetuous Ares, 

Speeding along in a .Syrian chariot,’ hastes to destroy her 
Not alone shalt thou suffer; full raaiiy the towers he will level, 

Many tlie shrines of the gods he will give In a tierv destruction. 

Even now they stand with dark sweat honably dripping, 

Trembling and quaking for fear, and lo* from tlie high roofs trickleth 
Black blrHjd, sign prophetic of hard distresses impending. 

(let ye away from thej temple; and brood on the ill*, that await ye! ” 

14T. When the Athenian messengers hoard this reply, they 
were filled with the deepest affliction; whereupon Timon, the 
son of Androbulus, one of the men of most mark among the 
Dclphians, seeing how utterly cast down they were at the 
gloomy prophecy, advised them to take an olive-branch, and 
entering the sanctuary again, consult the oracle as suppliants. 
The Athenians followed this advice, and going in once more, 
said — ‘ 0 king! we pray thee reverence these boughs of suppli- 
cation which we bear in our hands, and deliver to us something 
more comforting concerning our country. Else we will not 
leave thy sanctuary, but will stay here till we die.” Upon 
this the priestess gave them a second answer, which was the 
following : — 

‘‘ Pallas has not bcou able to soften the lord of Olvmpus, 

Though she has often prayed him, and urged him with excellent counsel. 
Yet once more f address ibee m words than adamant firmer. 

When the foe shall have taken whatev(!r the limit of Cecrops ® 

Holds within it, and all which divine Citfireron shelters. 

Then far-sceing Jove grants this to the prayers ot Athene; 

Safe shall the. wooden wall continue for thee and thy children. 


’ That is, Ass>Tian. 

* By the “ limit of Cecrops the boundaries of Attica are intended. 
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Wait not the tramp of the horse, nor the footmen mightily moving 

Over the land, but turn your back to the foe, and retire ye. 

Yet shall a day arrive when ye shall meet him in battle. 

Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the offspring of women, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest.” 

142. This answer seemed, as indeed it was, gentler than the 
former one; so the envoys wrote it down, and went back with 
it to Athens. When, however, upon their arrival, they pro- 
duced it before the people, and inquiry began to be made into 
its true meaning, many and various were the interpretations 
which men put on it; two, more especially, seemed to be directly 
opposed to one another. Certain of the old men were of opinion 
that the god meant to tell them the citadel would escape; for 
this was anciently defended by a palisade ; and they supposed 
that barrier to be the “ wooden wall ’’ of the oracle. Others 
maintained that the fleet was what the god pointed at; and 
their advice was that nothing should be thought of except the 
ships, which had best be at once got ready. Still such as said 
the “ wooden wall ” meant the fleet, were perplexed by tlie last 
two lines of the oracle — 

” Holy Salamis, tliou shall de.stroy the offspring of women, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest.” 

These words caused great disturbance among those who took 
the wooden wall to be the ships; since the interpreters under- 
stood them to mean, that, if they made preparations for a sea- 
fight, they would suffer a defeat off Salamis. 

143. Now there was at Athens a man who had lately made 
his way into the first rank of citizens : his true name was Themis- 
tocles ; but he was known more generally as the son of Neocles.^ 
This man came forward and said, that the interpreters had not 
explained the oracle altogether aright — “ for if,” he argued, “ the 
clause in question had really respected the Athenians, it would 
not have been expressed so mildly ; the phrase used would have 
been ‘ Luckless Salamis,’ rather than ‘ Holy Salamis,’ had those 
to whom the island belonged been about to perish in its neigh- 
bourhood. Rightly taken, the response of the god threatened 
the enemy, much more than the Athenians.” He therefore 
counselled his countrymen to make ready to fight on board 
their ships, since they were the wooden wall in which the god 
told them to trust. When Themistocles had thus cleared the 

1 The practice of addressing persons by their fathers* names was common 
in Greece. 
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matter, the Athenians embraced his view, preferring it to that 
of the interpreters. The advice of these last had been against 
engaging in a sea-fight; “ all the Athenians could do,” they 
said, “ was, without lifting a hand in their defence, to quit Attica, 
and make a settlement in some other country.”^ 

144. Themistocles had ]:)cforc this given a counsel which pre- 
vailed very seasonably. The Athenians, having a large sum of 
money in their treasury, the produce of the mines at Laureium,“ 
were about to share it among the full-grown citizens, who would 
have received t(‘n drachmas apiece,'^ when Themistocles per- 
suaded them to forbear the distribution, and build with the 
money two hundred ships, to help them in their war against the 
^ginetans. It w'as the breaking out of the Kginetan war which 
was at this time the saving ot Greece; for hereby were the 
Athenians forced to Ihtouic a maritime power. The new ships 
were not used for the purpose for which they had been built, 
l>ut became a help to Greece in her hour of need. And the 
Athenians had not only these vessels ready iicforc the war, but 
they likewise set to work to iiuild more; while they determined, 
in a council which was held after the debate upon the oracle, 
that, according to the advice of the god, they would embark 
their whole force aboaid their ships, and, with such Greeks as 
chose to join them, give battle to the barbarian invader. Such, 
then, were the oracles which had been received by the Athenians. 

145. The Greeks who were well affected to the Grecian cause, 
having assembled in one place, and there consulted together, 
and interclianged pledges with each other, agreed that, before 
any other step was taken, the feuds and enmities which existed 
between the different nations should first of all be appeased. 
Many such there were ; but one was of more importance than 
the rest, namely, the war which was still going on between the 
Athenians and the /Eginetans.'* When this business was con- 
cluded, understanding that Xerxes had reached vSardis with his 
army, they resolved to despatch spies into Asia to take note of 

^ This plan appt'ar*^ tcj have been seriously entertained 

® Laurcium or Laiirion vas the name of the inounlaiaous Country im- 
mediately above Cape ( olcmna (Suniuin). I'he silver-j nines, with which 
tlie whole tract abounded, had been worked Irom lime immemorial. 

** II the uumbtT ol citizens at this time was, accordm^^ to the estimate 
already made, 30,000 (supra, v. 97), the entire sum wlurh they were about 
to have shared am<iiiK them must have been fifty talents, or rather more 
tliau £12,000. 

* Supra, V. 81, 89; VI. 87-93. The council appears to have assembled 
at the Isthmus (infra, ch. 172). 
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the king's affairs. At the same time they determined to send 
ambassadors to the Argives, and conclude a league with them 
against the Persians; while they likewise despatched messengers 
to Gelo, the son of Deinomenes, in Sicily, to the people of Cor- 
cyra, and to those of Crete, exhorting them to send help to 
Greece. Their wish was to unite, if possible, the entire Greek 
name in one, and so to bring all to join in the same plan of 
defence, inasmuch as the approaching dangers threatened all 
alike. Now the power of Gelo was said to be very great, far 
greater than that of any single Grecian people. 

146. So when these resolutions had been agreed upon, and 
the quarrels between the states made up, first of all they sent 
into Asia three men as spies. These men reached .Sardis, ana 
took note of the king's forces, but, being discovered, were 
examined by order of the generals who commanded the land 
army, and, having been condemned to suffer death, were led out 
to execution. Xerxes, however, when the news reached him, 
disapproving the sentence of the generals, sent some of his 
body-guard with instructions, if they found the spies still alive, 
to bring them into his presence. The messengers found the 
spies alive, and brought them before the king, who, when he 
heard the purpose ior which they had come, gave orders to his 
guards to Uiki* them round the camp, and show them all the 
footmen and all the horse, letting them gaze at everything to 
their hearts’ content; then, when they were satisfied, to send 
them away unharmed to whatever country they desired. 

147. For these orders Xerxes gave afterwards the following 
reasons. “ Had the spies been put to death,” he said, “ the 
Greeks would have continued ignorant of the vastness of his 
army, which surpassed the common report of it ; while he would 
have done them a very small injury by killing three of their 
men. On the other hand, by the return of the spies to Greece, 
his power would become known; and the Greeks,” he expected, 
“ would make surrender of their freedom before ht* began his 
march, by which means his troops would be saved all the trouble 
of an expedition.” This reasoning was like to that which he 
used upon another occasion. While he was staying at Abydos, 
he saw some corn-ships, which were passing through the Helles- 
pont from the Euxine,^ on their way to .ifegina and the Pelo- 
ponnese. His attendants, hearing that they were the enemy's, 

^ The corn-growing countries upon the Black Sea, in ancient as 111 modern 
times, supplied the commercial nations with their chief article of food; 
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were ready to capture them, and looked to see when Xerxes 
would give the signal. He, however, merely asked, Whither 
the ships were bound? ” and when they answered, “For thy 
foes, master, with corn on board,” — “ We too are bound thither,^’ 
he rejoined, “ laden, among other things, with corn. What harm 
is it, if they carry our provisions for us ? ” 

So the spies, when they had seen everything, were dismissed, 
and came back to Europe. 

148. The Greeks who had banded themselves together against 
the Persian king, after despatching the spies into Asia, sent 
next ambassadors to Argos. The account which the Argives 
give of their own proceedings is the following. They say that 
they had information from the very first of the preparations 
which the barbarians were making against Greece. So, as they 
expected that the Greeks would come upon them for aid against 
the assailant, they sent envoys to Delphi to inquire of the god 
what it would be best for them to do in the matter. They had 
lost, not long before, six thousand citizens, who had been slain 
by the Lacedaemonians under Clcomenes the son of Anaxan- 
dridas;^ which was the reason why they now sent to Delphi. 
When the Pythoness heard their question, she replied — 

'* Hated of all thy neighbours, beloved of the blessed ImmortalsS, 

Sit thou still, with thy lance drawn inward, patiently watching; 
Wanly guard thine head, and the head will take care of the body.’* 

I'his prophecy had been given them some time before the envoys 
came ; but still, when they afterwards arrived, it was permitted 
them to enter the council-house, and there deliver their message. 
And this answer was returned to their demands — “ Argos is 
ready to do as ye require, if the Lacediemonians will first make 
a truce for thirty years, and will further divide with Argos the 
leadership of the allied army. Although in strict right the 
whole command should be hers,^ she will be content to have the 
leadership divided equally.” 

140. Such, they say, was the reply made by the council, in 
spite of the oracle which forbade them to enter into a league 
with the Greeks. For, while not without fear of disobeying the 

^ Wc have here an estimate of the Argive loss in the battle and massacre 
of which an account was given above (see vi. 78-80). If, as is probable, 
the number of citizens was not greater than at Sparta (about 10,000), 
the blow was certainly tremendous. 

* Argus never forgot her claim or relinquished her hopes of the hegemony. 
It induced her to stand aloof from great struggles — from the Peloponnesian 
as well as from this — in order to nurse her strength. 
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oracle, they were greatly desirous of obtaining a thirty years’ 
truce, to give time for their sons to grow to man’s estate. They 
reflected, that if no such truce were concluded, and it should be 
tiicir lot to suffer a second calamity at the hands of the Persians, 
it was likely they would fall hopelessly under the power of 
Sparta. But to the demands of the Argive council the Lacc- 
dexmonian envoys made answer — They would bring before the 
people the question of concluding a truce. With regard to the 
leadership, they had received orders what to say, and the reply 
was, that Sparta had two kings, Argos but one — it was not 
possible thiit either of the two Spartans should be stripped of 
his dignity — but tliey did not oppose the Argive king having 
one vote like each of them.” The Argives say, that they could 
not brook this arrogance on the part of Sparta, and rather than 
yield one jot to it, they preferred 1o be under the rule of the 
barbarians. So they told the envoys to be gone, before sunset, 
from their territory, or they should be treated as enemies. 

150. Such is the account which is given of these matters by 
the Argives themselves. There is another story, whiiii is told 
generally through Greece, of a diflerent tenor. Xerxes, it is 
said, before he set forth on his expedition against Greece, sent 
a herald to Argos, who on his arrival spoke as follows: — 

“ Men of Argos, King Xerxes speaks thus to you. We Per- 
sians deem that the Perses from whom we descend was the child 
of Perseus the son of Danae, and of Andromeda the daughter 
of Cepheus. Hereby it would seem that wc come of your stock 
and lineage. So then it neither befits us to make war upon 
those from whom we spring; nor can it be right for you to 
fight, on behalf of others, against us. Your place is to keep 
quiet and hold yourselves aloof. Only let matters proceed as 
I wish, and there is no people whom T shall have in higher 
esteem than you.” 

This address, says th(', story, was highly valued by the Argives, 
who therefore at the first neither gave a promise to the Greeks 
nor yet put forward a demand. Afterwards, however, when the 
Greeks called upon them to give their aid, they made the claim 
wliich has been mentioned, because they knew well that the 
Lacedaemonians would never yield it, and so they would have 
a pretext for taking no part in the war. 

151. Some of the Greeks say that this account agrees re- 
markably with what happened many years afterguards. Callias, 
the son of Hipponicus, and certain others with him, had gone 

II M 
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up to Susa, the city of Memnon/ as ambassadors of the Athe- 
nians, upon a business quite distinct from this. While they 
were there, it happened that the Argives likewise sent ambas- 
sadors to Susa, to ask Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, if the 
friendship which they had formed with his father still continued, 
or if he looked upon them as his enemies? ” — to which King 
Artaxerxes replied, “Most certainly it continues; and there is 
no city which I rcekon more my friend than Argos.” 

152. For my own part I cannot positively say whether Xerxes 
did send the herald to Argos or not; nor whether Argive am- 
bassadors at Susa did really put this question to Artaxerxes 
about the friendship between them and him; neither do I 
deliver any opinion hereupon other than that of the Argives 
themselves. This, however, 1 know — that if every nation were 
to bring all its evil deeds to a given place, in order to make an 
exchange with some other nation, when they had all looked 
carefully at their neighbours’ faults, they would l)e truly glad 
to carry their own back again. So, after all, the conduct of 
the Argives was not perhaps more disgraceful than that of 
others. For myself, my duty is to report all that is said ; but 
I am not obliged to believe it all alike — a remark which may he 
understood to apply to my whole History. Some even go so far 
as to say that the Argives first invited the Persians to invade 
Greece, because of their ill success in the war with Lacediemon, 
since they preferred anything to the smart of their actual 
sufferings. Thus much concerning the Argives. 

153. Other ambassadors, among whom was Syagrus from 
Lacedajmon, were sent by the allies into Sicily, with instructions 
to confer with Gelo. 

The ancestor of this Gelo, who first settled at Gela, was a 
native of the isle of Telos, which lies off Triopium. ^ When Gela 
was colonised by Antiphemus and the Lindians of Rhodes,® he 
likewise took part in the expedition. In course of time his 
descendants became the high-priests of the gods who dwell 
below — an office which they held continually, from the time 
that Telincs, one of Gelo’s ancestors, obtained it in the way 
which I will now mention. Certain citizens of Gela, worsted in 

^ Supra, ii, 106, and v. 53, 54. 

* Telos, still known by its old name, but more commonly called Piscopi, 
lies due south of the Tnopian promontory (near Cape Cr*o, supra, i. 174), 
at the distance of about twenty miles. 

* Gel 1, like most of the Sicilian towns, derived its name from the stream 
on whose banks it was built. 
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a sedition, had found a refuge at Mactorium, a town situated on 
the heights above Gela. Telincs reinstated these men, without 
any human help, solely by means of the sacred rites of these 
deities. From whom he received them, or how he himself ac- 
quired them, I cannot say; but certain it is, that relying on 
their power he brought the exiles back. For this his reward 
was to be, the ofhee of high-priest of those gods for himself and 
his seed for ever. It surprises me especially that such a feat 
slrould have been performed by Telines; for I have always looked 
upon acts of this nature as beyond the abilities of common men, 
and only to be achieved by such as are of a bold and manly 
spirit; whereas Telines is said by those who dwell about Sicily 
to have been a soft-hearted and womanish person. He however 
obtained this office in the manner above described. 

154. Afterwards, on the death of Cleander the son of Pan- 
tares,^ who was slain by Sabyllus, a citizen of Gela, after he 
had held the tyranny for seven years, Hippocrates, Cleander^s 
brother, mounted the throne. During his reign, Gelo, a de- 
scendant of the high-priest Telines, served with many others — 
of whom iEnesidemus, son of Pataicus,^ was one — in the king’s 
bodyguard. Within a little time his merit caused him to be 
raised to the command of all the horse. For when Hippocrates 
laid siege to CallipoliL,^ and aftenvards to Naxos, ^ to Zancle,® to 
Leontini,® and moreover to Syracuse, and many cities of the 
barbarians, Gelo in every war distinguished himself above all 
the combatants. Of the various cities above named, there was 
none but Syracuse which was not reduced to slavery. The 
Syracusans were saved from this fate, after they had suffered 
defeat on the river Elonis, by the Corinthians and Corcyraeans, 
who made peace between them and Hippocrates, on condition 
of their ceding Camarina ’ to him ; for that city anciently 
belonged to Syracuse. 

155. When, however, Hippocrates, after a reign of the same 

^ Cleander was the first tyrant. 

* .(EnesidSmus was the father of Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum not long 
afterwards. 

® CalUpolis was a Naxian settlement, and lay at no great distance from 
Naxos. 

* Naxos, according to Thucydides (vi. 3), the first of the Greek settle- 
ments in Sicily, was founded about the year n.c. 735. 

® Supra, vi. 23. 

* Leontini was founded from Naxos, six years after the arrival of the 
Chalcideans in Sicily. 

Camarina was founded from S5rracuse about the year b.c. 599. 
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length as that of Cleander his brother, perished near the city 
Hybla, as he was warring with the native Sicilians, then Gelo, 
pretending to espouse the cause of the two sons of Hippocrates, 
Eucleides and Cleandcr, defeated the citizens who were seeking 
to recover their freedom, and having so done, set aside the 
children, and himself took the kingly power. After this piece 
of good fortune, Gelo likewise became master of Syracuse, in 
the following manner. Tlie Syracusan landholders, as they were 
called, had been driven from their city by the common people 
assisted by their own slaves, the Cyllyrians, and had fled to 
Casmenae. Gelo brought them back to Syracuse, and so got 
possession of the town ; for the people surrendered themselves, 
and gave up their city on his approach. 

156. Being now' master of Syracuse, Gelo cared less to govern 
Gela, w^hich he therefore entrusted to his brother Iliero, while 
he strengthened the defences of his new^ city, which indeed was 
now all in all to him. And Syracuse sprang up rapidly to power 
and became a flourishing place. For Gelo razed Camarina to 
the ground, and brought all the inhabitants to Syracuse, and 
made them citizens; he also brought thither more than half 
the citizens of Gela, and gave them the same rights as the 
Camarinaeans. So likewise with the Megarians of Sicily — after 
besieging their towm and forcing them to surrender, he took the 
rich men, who, having made the war, looked now for nothing 
less than death at his hands, and carrying them to Syracuse, 
established them there as citizens; while the common people, 
w'ho, as they had not taken any share in the struggle, felt 
secure that no harm would be done to them, he carried likewise 
to Syra(Tise, where hv sold them all as slaves to be conveyed 
abroad. He did the like als(j by the Eubceans of Sicily,^ making 
tlic same difference. His conduct tow^ards both nations arose 
from his belief, that a “ people ” was a most unpleasant com- 
panion. In this way Gelo became a great king. 

157. When the Greek envoys reached Syracuse, and were 
admitted to an audience, they spoke as follows — 

“ We have been sent hither by the Lacediemonians and 
Athenians, with their respective allies, to ask thee to join us 
against the barbarian. Doubtless thou hast heard of his in- 
vasion, and art aware that a Persian is about to throw a bridge 
over the Hellespont, and, ])ringing with him out of Asia all the 
forces of the East, to carry war into Greece, — professing indeed 
^ Euboea seems never to have recovered this blow. 
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that he only seeks to attack Athens, but really bent on bringing 
all the Greeks into subjection. Do thou therefore, we beseech 
thee, aid those who would maintain the freedom of Greece, and 
thyself assist to free her; since the power which thou wieldest is 
great, and thy portion in Greece, as lord of vSicily, is no small 
one. For if all Greece join together in one, there will be a 
mighty host collected, and we sh^l be a match for our assailants; 
but if some turn traitors, and others refuse their aid, and only 
a small part of the whole body remains sound, then there is 
reason to fear that all Greece may perish. For do not thou 
cherish a hope that the Persian, when he has f'.onquered our 
country, will be content and not advance against thee. Rather 
take thy measures beforehand ; and consider that thou defendest 
thyself when thou givest aid to us. Wise counsels, be sure, for 
the most part have prospeious issues.^’ 

158. Thus spake the envoys ; 'and Gelo replied with 
vehemence — 

Greeks, ye have had the face to come here with selfish 
words, and exhort me to join in league with you ag iinst the 
barbarian. Yet when 1 erewhilc asked you to join with me in 
fighting barbarians, what time the quarrel broke out between 
me and Carthage ; ^ and when I earnestly besought you to 
revenge on the men f f Egesta their murder of Dorieus, the son 
of Anaxandridas, promising to assist you in setting free the 
trading-places, from which you receive great profits and advan- 
tages, you neither came hither to give me succour, nor yet to 
revenge Dorieus; but, for any efforts on your part to hinder it, 
these countries might at this time have been entirely under the 
barbarians. Now, however, that matters have prospered and 
gone well with me, while the danger has shifted its ground and 
at present threatens yourselves, lo! you call Gelo to mind. 
But though ye slighted me then, I will not imitate you now: 
I am ready to give you aid, and to furnish as my contribution 
two hundred triremes, twenty thousand men-at-arms, two thou- 
sand cavalry, and an equal number of archers, slingers, and 
light horsemen, together with corn for the whole Grecian army 
so long as the war shall last. These services, however, I promise 
on one condition — that ye appoint me chief captain and com- 
mander of the Grecian forces during the war with the barbarian. 
Unless ye agree to this, I will neither send succours, nor come 
myself.’^ 

' No particulars are known of this war. 
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159. Syagrus, when he heard these words, was unable to 
contain himself, and exclaimed — 

“ Surely a groan would burst from Pelops^ son, Agamemnon, 
did he hear that her leadership was snatcl^ied from Sparta by 
Gelo and the men of Syracuse. Speak then no more of any 
such condition, as that we should yield thee the chief command; 
but if thou art minded to come to the aid of Greece, prepare to 
serve under Lacedaemonian generals. Wilt thou not serve under 
a leader? — then, prithee, withhold thy succours.” 

160. Hereupon Gelo, seeing the indignation which showed 
itself in the words of Syagrus, delivered to the envoys his final 
offer: — Spartan stranger,” he said, “reproaches cast forth 
against a man are wont to provoke him to anger; but the 
insults W'hich thou hast uttered in thy speech shall not persuade 
me to outstep good breeding in my answer. Surely if you main- 
tain so stoutly your right to the command, it is reasonable that 
1 should be still more stiff in maintaining mine, forasmuch as I 
am at the head of a far larger fleet and army. Since, however, 
the claim which I have put forward is so displeasing to you, I 
will yield, and be content with less. Take, if it please you, the 
command of the land-force, and I will be admiral of the fleet; 
or assume, if you prefer it, the command by sea, and 1 will be 
leader upon the land. Unless you are satisfied with these terms, 
you must return home by your.selves, and lose this great 
alliance.” Such was the offer which Gelo made. 

161. Hereat broke in the Athenian envoy, before the Spartan 
could an.swer, and thus addressed Gelo — 

“ King ot the Syracusans! Greece sent us here to thee to 
ask for an army, and not to ask for a general. Thou, however, 
dost not promise to send us any army at all, if thou art not 
made leader of the Greeks; and this command is what alone 
thou stickiest for. Now W'hen thy request was to have the 
whole command, we were content to keep silence; for well we 
knew that w^e might trust the Spartan envoy to make answer 
for us both. But since, after failing in thy claim to lead the 
whole armament, thou hast now put forward a request to have 
the command of the fleet, know that, even should the Spartan 
envoy consent to this, we will not consent. The command by 
sea, if the Lacedaemonians do not wish for it, belongs to us. 
While they like to keep this command, we shall raise no dispute ; 
but we will not yield our right to it in favour of any one else. 
Where would be the advantage of our having raised up a naval 
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force greater than that of any other Greek people, if never- 
theless we should suffer Syracusans to take the command awa}’' 
from us? — ^from us, I say, who are Athenians, the most ancient 
nation in Greece, the only Greeks who have never changed 
their abode — the people who are said by the poet Homer to 
have sent to Troy the man best able of all the Greeks to array 
and marshal an army — so that we may be allowed to boast 
somewhat.” 

162. Gelo replied — “ Athenian stranger, ye have, it seems, no 
lack of commanders; but ye are likely to lack men to receive 
their orders. As ye are resolved to yield nothing and claim 
everything, ye had best make haste back to Greece, and say, 
that the spring of her year is lost to her.” The meaning of this 
expression was the following: as the spring is manifestly the 
finest season of the year, so (he meant to say) were his troops 
the finest of the Greek army — Greece, therefore, deprived of his 
alliance, would be like a year with the spring taken from it. 

163. Then the Greek envoys, without having any further 
dealings with Gelo, sailed away home. And Gelo, who feared 
that the Greeks would be too weak to withstand the barbarians, 
and yet could not any how bring himself to go to the Pelopon- 
nese, and there, though king of Sicily, serve under the Lacedse- 
monians, left off altogether to contemplate that course of action, 
and betook himself to quite a different plan. As soon as ever 
tidings reached him of the passage of the Hellespont by the 
Persians, he sent off three penteconters, under the command of 
Cadmus, the son of Scythas, a native of Cos, who was to go to 
Delphi, taking w'ith him a large sum of money and a stock of 
friendly words: there he was to watch the war, and see what 
turn it would take : if the barbarians prevailed, he was to give 
Xerxes the treasure, and with it earth and water for the lands 
which Gelo ruled — ^if the Greeks won the day, he was to convey 
the treasure back. 

, 164. This Cadmus had at an earlier time received from his 
father the kingly power at Cos in a right good condition, and 
had of his own free will and without the approach of any danger, 
from pure love of justice, given up his power into the hands of 
the people at large, and departed to Sicily; where he assisted 
in the Samian seizure and settlement of Zancle,^ or Messana, as 
it was afterwards called. Upon this occasion Gelo chose him to 
send into Greece, because he was acquainted with the proofs of 
' See above, vi. 23. 
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honesty which he had given. And now he added to his former 
honourable deeds an action which is not the least of his merits. 
With a vast sum entrusted to him and completely in his power, 
so that he might have kept it for his own use if he had liked, 
he did not touch it; but when the Greeks gained the sea-fight 
and Xerxes fled away with his army, he brought the whole 
treasure back with him to Sicily. 

165. They, however, who dwell in Sicily, say that Gelo, 
though he knew that he must serve under the Lacedaemonians, 
would nevertheless have come to the aid of the Greeks, had not 
it been for Terillus, the son of Crinippus, king of Himera; who, 
driven from his city by Thero, the son of i^nesideinus, king of 
Agrigentum,^ brought into Sicily at this very time an army of 
three hundred thousand men, Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Ligurians, Helisycians, Sardinians, and Corsicans,^ under the 
command of Ilamilcar the son of Hanno, king ^ of the Cartha- 
ginians. Terillus previiiled upon Ilamilcar, partly as his sworn 
friend, but more through the zealous aid of Anaxilaiis the son 
of Cretines, king of Rhegmm ; who, by giving his own sons to 
Hamilcar as hostages, induced him to make the expedition. 
Anaxilaiis herein served his own father-in-law; for he was 
married to a daughter of Terillus, by name Cydippe. So, as 
Gelo could not give the Greeks any aid, he sent (they say) the 
sum of money to Delphi. 

166. They say too, that the victory of Gelo and Thero in 
Sicily over Hamilcar the Carthaginian, fell out upon the very 
day that the Greeks defeated the Persians at Salamis. Hamil- 
car, who was a Carthaginian on his father’s side only, but on 
his mother’s a Syracusan, and who had been raised by his merit 
to the throne of Carthage, after the battle and the defeat, as I 
am informed, disappeared from sight: Gelo made the strictest 
search for him, but he could not be found anywhere, either 
dead or alive. 

167. The Carthaginians, who take probability for their guide, 
give the following account of this matter:— Hamilcar, they say, 
during all the time that the battle raged between the Greeks 
and the barbarians, which was from early dawn till evening, 

^ A^i^entum was founded from Gela, about b.c. 582. 

“ This IS the first instance of the mixed mercenary armies of Carthage, by 
which her conquests were ordinarily effected. 

® That IS, Suffes. The Greek writers always speak of the Suffetes as 
“ kings ” (^a<ri\€ts). 

* Supra, vi. 23. 
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remained in the camp, sacrificing and seeking favourable 
omens, while he burned on a huge pyre the entire bodies of the 
victims which he offered. Here, as he poured libations upon 
the sacrifices, he saw the rout of his army; whereupon he cast 
himself headlong into the flames, and so was consumed and 
disappeared. But whether Hamilcar’s disappearance happened, 
as the Phoenicians tell us, in this way, or, as the Syracusans 
maintain, in some other, certain it is that the Carthaginians 
offer him sacrifice, and in all their colonics have monuments 
erected to his honour, as well as one, which is the grandest of 
all, at Carthage. Thus much concerning the affairs of Sicily. 

168. As for the Corcyneans, whom the envoys that visited 
Sicily took in their way, and to whom they delivered the same 
message as to Gelo, — their answers and actions were the follow- 
ing. With great readiness they promised to come and give 
their help to the Greeks; declaring that “ the ruin of Greece 
was a thing which they could not tamely stand by to see; 
for should she fall, they must the very next day submit to 
slavery; so that they were bound to assist her to the very 
uttermost of their power,” But notwithstanding that they 
answered so smoothly, yet when the time came for tlie succours 
to be sent, they were of Cjuite a different mind; and though 
they manned sixty ships, it was long ere they put to sea with 
them; and when they had .so done, they went no furtlier than 
the Peloponnese, where they lay to with their fleet, off the 
Lacedxrnonian coast, about Pylo.s ^ and Tacnarum,-— like Gelo, 
watching to see what turn the war would take. For they 
despaired altogether of the Greeks gaining the day, and ex- 
pected that the Persian would win a great battle, and then be 
masters of the whole of (jreecc. They therefore acted as I have 
said, in order that they might be able to address Xerxes in 
words like these: “ 0 king! though the Greeks sought to obtain 
our aid in their war with thee, and though we had a force of no 
small size, and could have funiished a greater number of ships 
than any Greek state except Athens, yet we refused, since wc 
would not fight against thee, nor do aught to cause thee annoy- 
ance.” The Corcyrieans hoped that a speech like this would 

^ Pylos, celebrated in poetry as the abode of Nestor (II. ii. 591-602), and 
in history as the scene of the first important defeat suffered by the Spartans 
(Thucyd. iv. 32-40), was situated on the west coast of the Peloponnese, 
near the site of the modem Navarino. 

* Tfflnarum was the ancient name of the promontory now called Cape 
Mata pan. 
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gain them better treatment from the Persians than the rest of 
the Greeks ; and it would have done so, in my judgment. At 
the same time, they had an excuse ready to give their country- 
men, which they used when the time came. Reproached by 
them for sending no succours, they replied, ‘‘ that they had 
fitted out a fleet of sixty triremes, but that the Etesian winds 
did not allow them to double Cape Malea, and this hindered 
them from reaching Salamis— it was not from any bad motive 
that they had missed the sea-fight.” In this way the Corcy- 
ricans eluded the reproaches of the Greeks. 

169. The Cretans, when the envoys sent to ask aid from 
them came and made their request, acted as follows. They 
despatched messengers in the name of their state to Delphi, 
and asked the god, whether it would make for their welfare if 
they should lend succour to Greece. Fools ! ” replied the 
Pythoness, “ do ye not still complain of the woes which the 
assisting of Menelaiis cost you at the hands of angry Minos? 
How wroth was he, when, in spite of their having lent you no 
aid towards avenging his death at Camicus, you helped them to 
avenge the carrying off by a barbarian of a woman from wSparta ! ” 
When this answer was brought from Delphi to the Cretans, they 
thought no more of assisting the Greeks. 

170, Minos, according to tradition, went to Sicania, or Sicily, 
as it is now called, in search of Daedalus, and there perished by 
a violent death. After a while the Octans, warned by some 
god or other, made a great expedition into Sicania, all except 
the Policlmites and the Praesians, and besieged Camicus (which 
in my time belonged to Agrigentum) by the space of five years. 
At last, however, failing in their efforts to take the place, and 
unable to carry on the siege any longer from the pressure of 
hunger, they departed and went their way. Voyaging home- 
wards they had reached lapygia,^ when a furious storm arose 
and threw them upon the coast. All their vessels were broken 
in pieces ; and so, as they saw no means of returning to Crete, 
they founded the town of Hyria, where they took up their 
abode, changing their name from Cretans to Messapianlapygians, 
and at the same time becoming inhabitants of the mainland 
instead of islanders. From Hyria they afterwards founded 
those other towns which the Tarentines at a much later period 
endeavoured to take, but could not, being defeated signally. 

^ lapygia coincides generally with the Terra dt Otranto of our maps, ex- 
tending, however, somewhat further round the Gulf of TaratUo. 
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Indeed so dreadful a slaughter of Greeks never happened at 
any other timCj, so far as my knowledge extends: nor was it 
only the Tarentines who suffered ; but the men of Rhegium too, 
who had been forced to go to the aid of the Tarentines by 
Micythus the son of Chcrrus, lost here three thousand of their 
citizens; while the number of the Tarentines who fell was beyond 
all count. This Micythus had been a household slave of Anaxi- 
laiis, and was by him left in charge of Rhegium : he is the same 
man who was afterwards forced to leave Rhegium, when he 
settled at Tegea in Arcadia, from which place he made his many 
offerings of statues to the shrine at Olympia. 

171* /This account of the Rhegians and the Tarentines is a 
digression from the story which 1 was relating. To return — the 
Prjesians say that men of various nations now flocked to Crete, 
which was stript of its inhabitants; but none came in such 
numbers as the Grecians. Three generations after the death of 
Minos the Trojan war took place; and the Cretans were not 
the least distinguished among the helpers of Menelaus. But on 
this account, when they came back from Troy, famine and pesti- 
lence fell upon them, and destroyed both the men and the cattle. 
Crete was a second time stript of its inhabitants, a remnant only 
being left; who form, together with fresh settlers, the third 
“ Cretan ” people by whom the island has been inhabited. 
These were the events of which the Pythoness now reminded 
the men of Crete ; and thereby she prevented them from giving 
the Greeks aid, though they wished to have gone to their 
assistance. 

X72. The Thessalians did not embrace the cause of the Medes 
until they were forced to do so : for they gave plain proof that 
the intrigues of the Aleuadae ^ were not at all to their liking. 
No sooner did they hear that the Persian was about to cross 
over into Europe than they despatched envoys to the Greeks 
who were met to consult together at the Isthmus, whither all 
the states which were well inclined to the Grecian cause had sent 
their delegates. These envoys on their ai-rival thus addressed 
their countrymen: — 

“ Men of Greece, it behoves you to guard the pass of Olympus; 
for thus will Thessaly be placed in safety, as well as the rest 
of Greece. We for our parts are quite ready to take our share 
in this work; hut you must likewise send us a strong force: 
otherwise we give you fair warning that we shall make terms 

^ Supra, ch. 6. Compare ch. 140, ad fin. 
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with the Persians. For we ought not to be left, exposed as we 
are in front of all the rest of Greece, to die in your defence 
alone and unassisted. If however you do not choose to send us 
aid, you cannot force us to resist the enemy; for there is no 
force so strong as inability. We shall therefore do our best 
to secure our own safety.” 

Such was the declaration of the Thessalians. 

173. Hereupon the Greeks determined to send a body of foot 
to Thessaly by sea, which should defend the pass of Olympus; 
Accordingly a force w^as collected, which passed up the Euripus, 
and disembarking at Aliis, on the coast of Achnea, left the ships 
there, and marched by land into Thessaly. Here they occupied 
the defile of 'iempe; which leads from Lower Macedonia into 
Thessaly along the course of the Peneus, having the range of 
Olympus on the one hand and Ossa upon the other. In this 
place the Greek force that had been collected, amounting to 
about 10,000 heavy -armed men, pitched their camp; and here 
they were joined by the Thessalian cavalry. Thtj commanders 
were, on the part of the Lacedicmonians, Iwametus, the son of 
Carenus, who had been chosen out of the Polemarchs, but did 
not belong to the blood royal; and on the part of the Athenians, 
Themistocles, the son of Neocles. They did not however 
maintain their station for more than a few days; since envoys 
came from Alexander, the son of Amyntas, the Macedonian, and 
counselled them to decamp from I'empe, telling them that if 
they remained in the pass they would be trodden under foot by 
the invading army, whose numbers tliey recounted, and likewise 
the multitude of their ships. So when the envoys thus coun- 
selled them, and the counsel seemed to be good, and the Mace- 
donian who sent it friendly, they did even as he advised. In 
my opinion what chielly wrought on them w^as the fear that the 
Persians might enter by another pass,^ whereof they now heard, 
which led from Upper Macedonia^ into Thessaly through the 
territory of the Perrhiebi, and by the town of Gonnus, — the pass 
by which soon afterwards the army of Xerxes actually made its 
entrance. The Greeks therefore went back to their ships and 
sailed away to the Isthmus. 

174. Such were the circumstances of the expedition into 
Thessaly; they took place when the king was at Abydos, pre- 

^ Vide supra, ch. 128. The pass intended is probably that which crossed 
the Ob^mpic range by the town of Petra. 

* By “ Upper Macedonia ’* Herodotus appears to mean the upper portion 
of Pieria. 
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paring to pass from Asia into Europe. The Thessalians, when 
their allies forsook them, no longer wavered, but warmly 
espoused the side of the Modes; and afterwards, in the course of 
the war, they were of the very greatest service to Xerxes. 

175. The Greeks, on their return to the Isthmus, took counsel 
together concerning the words of Alexander, and considered 
where they should fix the war, and what places they should 
occupy. The opinion which prevailed was, that they should 
guard the pass of Thermopylae; since it was narrower than the 
Thessalian defile, and at the same time nearer to them. Of the 
pathway, by which the Greeks who fell at Thermopylae were 
intercepted, they had no knowledge, until, on their arrival at 
Thermopylae, it was discovered to them by the Trachinians. 
This pass then it was determined that tliey should guard, in 
order to prevent the barbarians from penetrating into Greece 
through it; and at the same time it was resolved that the fleet 
should proceed to Artemisium, in the region of Histiieotis ; ^ for^ 
as those places are near to one another, it would be easy for the 
fleet and army to hold communication. The two places n ay be 
thus described. 

176. Artemisium is where the sea of Thrace " contracts into a 
narrow channel, running between the isle of Sciathus and the 
mainland of Magnesia. When this narrow strait is passed you 
come to the line of coast called Artemisium ; which is a portion 
of Euboea, and contains a temple of Artemis (Diana). As for 
the entrance into Greece by Trachis,*'^ it is, at its narrowest 
point, about fifty feet wide. This however is not the place 
where the passage is most contracted ; tor it is still narrower a 
little above and a little below Thermopylte. At Alpeni,* which is 
lower down than that place, it is only wide enough for a single 
carriage; and up above, at the river Phmnix, near the town 
called Anthela, it is the same. West of Thermopyhe rises a 
lofty and precipitous hill, impossible to climb, which runs up 
into the chain of GEta; while to the east the road is shut in by 
the sea and by marshes. In this place are the warm springs,, 
which the natives call “The Cauldrons;” and above them 

^ The northern tract of Euboea was called Histiajotis. 

* The northern portion of the Egean, extending from Magnesia to the 
Thracian Chersonese. 

“ Trachis was one of the chief cities of the Malians (infra, chs. 198, 199). 
It afterwards became Heraclea, on being colonised by the Lacedaemonians. 

* Infra, ch. 216. 
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stands an altar sacred to Hercules.* A wall had once been 
carried across the opening;^ and in this there had of old times 
been a gateway. These works were made by the Phocians, 
through fear of the Thessalians, at the time when the latter 
came from Thesprotia to establish themselves in the land of 
.^olis, which they still occupy. As the Thessalians strove to 
reduce Phocis, the Phocians raised the wall to protect them- 
selves, and likewise turned the hot springs upon the pass, that 
so the ground might be broken up by watercourses, using thus 
all possible means to hinder the Thessalians from invading their 
country. The old wall had been built in very remote times; 
and the greater part of it had gone to decay through age. Now 
however the Greeks resolved to repair its breaches, and here 
make their stand against the barbarian. At this point there is 
a village very nigh the road, Alpeni by name, from which the 
Greeks reckoned on getting corn for their troops. 

177. These places, therefore, seemed to the Greeks fit for 
their purpose. Weighing well all that was likely to happen, 
and considering that in this region the barbarians could make 
no use of their vast numbers, rxor of their cavalry, they resolved 
to await here the invader of Greece. And when news reached 
them of the Persians being in Pieria, straightway they broke up 
from the Isthmus, and proceeded, some on foot to Thermopyhe, 
others by sea to Artemisium. 

178. The Greeks now made all speed to reach the two 
stations;® and about the same time the Delphians, alarmed 
both for themselves and for their country, consulted the god, 
and received for answer a command to “ pray to the winds; for 
the winds w^ould do Greece good service.’^ So when this 
answer was given them, forthwith the Delphians sent word of 
the prophecy to those Greeks who were zealous for freedom, and, 
cheering them thereby amid the fears which they entertained 
with respect to the barbarian, earned their everlasting gratitude. 
This done, they raised an altar to the winds at Thyia (where 
Thyia, the daughter of Cephissus, from whom the region takes 
its name, has a precinct), and worshipped them with sacrifices. 
And even to the present day the Delphians sacrifice to the 
winds, because of this oracle. 

179. The fleet of Xerxes now departed from Therma; and 

* The whole district was regarded as ennobled by the sufferings of Her- 
cules, and as sacred to him. 

® Vide infra, chs. 208, 223, 225. ^ Thermopyhe and Artemisiuni. 
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ten of the swiftest sailing ships ventured to stretch across direct 
for Sciathus, at which place there were upon the look-out three 
vessels belonging to the Greeks, one a ship of Troezen/ another 
of Egina, and the third from Athens. These vessels no sooner 
saw from a distance the barbarians approaching than they all 
hurriedly took to flight. 

180. The barbarians at once pursued, and the Troezenian ship, 
which was commaned by Prexmus, fell into their hands. Here- 
upon the Persians took the handsomest of the men-at-arms, and 
drew him to the prow of the vessel, where they sacrificed him; 
for they thought the man a good omen to their cause, seeing 
that he was at once so beautiful, and likewise the first captive 
they had made. The man who was slain in this way was called 
Leo; and it may be that the name he bore helped him to his 
fate in some measure. 

181. The Eginetan trireme, under its captain, A^sonides, gave 
the Persians no little trouble, one of the mcn-at-arms, Pythes, 
the son of Ischenous, distinguishing himself beyond all the 
others who fought on that day. After the ship was taken this 
man continued to resist, and did not cease fighting till he fell 
quite covered with wounds. The Persians who served as men- 
at-arms in the squadron, finding that he was not dead, but still 
breathed, and being very anxious to save his life, since he had 
behaved so valiantly, dressed his wounds with myrrh, and bound 
them up with bandages of cotton. Then, when they were 
returned to their own station, they displayed their prisoner 
admiringly to the w^hole host, and behaved towards him with 
much kindness; but all the rest of the ship’s crew were treated 
merely as slaves. 

182. Thus did the Persians succeed in taking two of the 
vessels. The third, a trireme commanded by Phormus of 
Athens, took to flight and ran aground at the mouth of the 
river Peneus. The barbarians got possession of the bark, but 
not of the men. P'or the Athenians had no sooner run their 
vessel aground than they leapt out, and made their way through 
Thessaly back to Athens. 

When the Greeks stationed at Artemisium learnt what had 
happened by fire-signals ^ from Sciathus, so terrified were they, 
that, quitting their anchorage-ground at Artemisium, and 

* Supra, ch. 99. 

* The employment of fire-signals among the Greeks was very common, 
i^schylus represents it as known to them at the time of the Trojan war. 
[Compare the opening of the Agamemnon of ^schylus. — E. H. B.j 
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leaving scouts to watch the foe on the highlands of Euboea, 
they removed to Chalcis, intending to guard the Euripus. 

183. Meantime three of the ten vessels sent forward by the 
barbarians advanced as far as the sunken rock between Sciathus 
and Magnesia, which is called “ The Ant/’ and there set up a 
stone pillar which they had brought with them for that purpose. 
After this, their course being now clear, the barbarians set sail 
with all their ships from Therma, eleven days from the time that 
the king quitted the town. The rock, which lay directly in 
their course, had been made known to them by Pammon of 
Scyros.^ A day’s voyage without a stop brought them to Sepias 
in Magnesia,- and to the strip of coast which lies between the 
town of Casthanaea and the promontory of Sepias. 

184. As far as this point then, and on land, as far as Ther- 
mopylae, the armament of Xerxes had been free from mis- 
chance ; and the numbers were still, according to my reckoning, 
of the following amount. First there was the ancient com- 
plement of the twelve hundred and seven vessels which came 
with the king from Asia — the contingents of the nations severally 
— amounting, if we allow to each ship a crew of two hundred 
men,® to 241,400. Each of these vessels had on board, besides 
native soldiers, thirty fighting men, who were either Persians, 
Medes, or Sacans; which gives an addition of 36,210. To these 
two numbers 1 shall further add the crews of the penteconters ; 
which may be reckoned, one with another, at fourscore men 
each. Of such vessels there were (as I said before three 
thousand; and the men on board them accordingly would be 
240,000. This w^as the sea force brought by the king from 
Asia; and it amounted in all to 517,610 men. The number of 
the foot soldier? was 1,700,000;® that of the horsemen 80,000;“^ 
to which must be added the Arabs who rode on camels, and the 
Libyans who fought in chariots, whom 1 reckon at 20,000. The 
whole number, therefore, of the land and sea forces added 
together amounts to 2,31 7,610 men. Such was the force brought 

^ Scyros, still called Skyro, lay off the east coast oi Euboea, at the dis- 
tance of about 23 miles. 

“ The distance is calculated to be about 900 stades or 103 mi es. 

The crew of a Greek trireme seems always to have been 200 vide infra, 
vni. 17). 

* Vide supra, ch. 96. 

® Supra, ch. 97. It appears from that passage that in these 3000 vessels 
are included, besides penteconters, various other craft of a much smaller 
size 

® Supra, ch. 60. ’ See ch, 87. 
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from Asia, without including amp follow^i or taking any , 
account of the provfcion-ships and the men ivhom they had on 
board. 

185. To the amount thus reached we have still to add the 
forces gathered in Europe, concerning which I can only speak 
from Oohjecture. The Greeks dwelling in Thrace, and in the 
islands off the coast of Thrace, furnished to th^ fleet one. 
hundred and twenty ships ; the crews of which would amount 
to 24,006 men. Besides these, footmen were furnished by the 
Thracians, die JPeeonians, the Eordians, the Bottiaeans, by the 
Chalcidean tribes, by the Brygians, the Pierians, the Mace^ 
donians, the Perrhaebians, the Enianians, the Dolopiaus, the 
Magnesians, the Achaeans, and by all the dwellers upoh lhe 
Thracian sea-board ; and the forces of these nations amounted, 

I believe, to three hundred thousand men. Thc^; numbers, 
added to those of the force which came out of Asia, make the 
sum of the fighting men 2,641,610, ^ . 

186. Such then being the number of the fighting metii it is 

my belief that the attendants who followed the camp, to'^ther 
with the crews of the com-barks, and of the other craft accom- 
panjdng made up an amount rather above than below 

that of the fighting men. However I will not reckon^ them as 
either fewer or more, but take them at an equal number; We 
have therefore to add to the sum already reached an exactly 
equal amount. This will give 5,283,220 as the whole number 
of men brought by Xerxes, the son of Darius, as far as Sepias 
and Thermopyl®.^ 

187. Such then was the amount of the entire host of Xerxes, 
As for the number of the women who ground the com, of the 
concubines, and the eunuchs, no one can give any sure account 
of it ; nof can the baggage-horses and other sumpter-beasts, nor 
the Indian hounds which followed the army, be calculated, by 
reason of their multitude. Hence I am not at all surprised that 
the water of the rivers was found too scant for the army, in 
some instances; rather it is a marvel to me how the provisions 
did not fail,. when the numbers were so great. Eor I find on 
calculatioh that if each man consumed no more than a choeuix 
of com a-dajr, there must have been used daily by the army 
110,340 medin^,* and. this without counting what was eaten 

> [These numbers probably wholly iabulous. Modem historians 
{e.g. Bury) estimate the land forces at 300,000, and the number of th^ fleet 
at about 800 trireives. — B. H. B.] 

> The medimnus contained about xz gallons English. 

11 W 
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by the women, the eunuchs, the sumpter-beasts, and the 
hounds. Among all this multitude of m^ there was not one 
who, for beauty and stature, deserved more than Xerxes him- 
self to wield so vast a power. 

1 88. The fleet then, as I said, on leaving Therma, sailed to 
the Magnesian territory, and there occupied the strip of coast 
between the city of Casthanaea and Cape Sepias. The ships of 
the first row were moored to the land, while the remainder 
swung at anchor further off. The beach extended but a very 
little way, so that they had to anchor off the shore, row upon 
row, eight deep. In this manner they passed the night. But 
at dawn of day calm and stillness gave place to a raging sea, 
and a violent storm, which fell upon them with a strong gale 
from the east — a wind which the people in those parts call 
Hellespontias. Such of them as perceived the wind rising, and 
were so moored as to allow of it, forestalled the tempest by 
dragging their ships up on the beach, and in this way saved 
both themselves and their vessels. But the ships which the 
storm caught out at sea were driven ashore, some of them 
near the place called Tpni, or “ The Ovens,^^ at the foot 
of Pelion; others on the strand itself; others again about 
Cape Sepias; while a portion were dashed to pieces near the 
cities of Meliboea and Casthaniea. There was no resisting the 
tempest. 

189. It is said that the Athenians had called upon Boreas ^ 
to aid the Greeks, on account of a fresh oracle which had reached 
them, c®f|yp!3|anding them to “ seek help from their son-in-law.” 
For Borefe;' according to the tradition of the Greeks, took to 

iwoman of Attica, viz., Orithyia, the daughter of Erech- 
So the Athenians, as the tale goes, considering that 
this marriage ihade Boreas their son-in-law, and perceiving, 
while they ky with their ships at Chalcis of Euboea,* that the 
wind was rising, or, it may be, even before it freshened, offered 
sacrifice both to Boreas and likewise to Orithyia, entreating 
them to come to their aid and to destroy the ships of the bar- 
barians, as they did once before off Mount Athos. Whether it 
was owing to this that Boreas fell with violence on the bar- 
barians at their anc^rage I cannot say; but the Athenians 
declare that they ha(^|pceived aid from Boreas before, and that 
it was he who now caused all these disasters. They therefore, 

^ Tbe n^e Bora is stiU retained in the Adriatic for the N.E. wind. 

* Supra, ch. 182. 
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on their return home^ b^t a temple to this god on the banks of 
the Ilissus. 

190. Such as put the loss of the Persian fleet in this storm at 
the lowest, say that four hundred of their dups were destroyed, 
that a countless multitude of men were slain, and a vast treasure 
engulfed. Ameinocles, the son of Cretines, a Magnesian, who 
farmed land near Cape Sepias, found the wreck of these vessels 
a source of great gain to him; many were the gold and silver 
drinking:^ps, cast up long afterwards by the surf, Which he 
gathered; while treasure-boxes too which had belonged tp the 
Persians^ and golden articles of all kinds and beyond count, came 
into his possession. Ameinocles grew to be a man of great 
wealth in this way; but in other respects things did not go over 
well with him: he too, like other men, had Ws own grief — ^the 
calamity of losing his offspring. 

191, As for the nimber of the provision craft and other mer- 
chant ships which perished, it was beyond count. Indeed, such 
was the loss, that the commanders of the sea force, fearing lest 
in their shattered condition the Thessalians should venture on 
an attack, raised a lofty barricade around their station out of 
the wreck of the vessels cast ashore. The storm lasted three 
days. At length the Magians, by offering victims to the Winds, 
and charming them with the help of conjurers, while at the 
same time they sacrificed to Thetis and the Nereids, succeeded 
ill laying the storm four days after it first began ; or perhaps it 
ceased of itself. The reason of their offering sacrifice to Thetis 
was this: they were told by the lonians that here was the place 
whence Peleus carried her off, and that the whole promontory 
was sacred to her and to her sister Nereids. So the storm lulled 
upon the fpurtibi day. 

19^. The scou^ left by the Greeks about the highlands of 
Euboea hastened down from their stations on the day following 
that whereon the storm began, and acquainted their countrymen 
with all that had befallen the Persian fleet. These no sooner 
heard wh^ had happened than straightway they returned 
thanks to Neptune the Saviour, and poured libations in his 
honour;, alter which they hastened back with all speed to 
Artemisium> ejcpeCting to find a very few ships left to oppose 
them, and arriving there for the second tim6, took up their 
station on th^ strip of coast: nor from that day to the present 
have they ceased to address Neptune by the name then given 
him, of “ Saviour.” 
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193* The barbarians, when the wind lulled and the sea grew 
smooth, drew their ships down to the water, and prpceed^ to 
coast along the inainland, Having^ then rounded the extreme 
point of Magnesia, they wiled straight into the bay that runs 
up to Pagasse.^ There is a place in this bay, belonging to 
Magnesia, where Ilercules is said to have been put aebore to 
fetch water by Jason and his companions; who then d'eseited 
him and went on their way to in Colchis, on boatd the ship 
Argo, in quest of the golden fleece. From the circjiimstance 
that they intended, after watering their vessel at this place, to 
quit the shore and launch forth into the deep, it lec^ved the 
name of Aphetse. Here then it was that the fleet (4 Marxes 
came to an anchor. 

194. Fifteen ships, which had lagged greatly behind the rest, 
happening to catch sight of the Greek fleet at Artemisium, 
mistook it for their own, and sailing down»^to the midst of it, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The comm^dcr pf this 
squadron was Sandoces, the son of Thamasius, governor of 
Cym 6 ,* in iEolis. He was of the number of the royal judges,® 
and had been crucified by Darius some time- before, on thie 
charge of taking a bribe to determine a caupe witmgly; but 
while he yet hung on the cross, Darius bethought him iSSat the 
good deeds of Sandoces towards the king^s houTO W«ra more 
numerous than his evil deeds ; and so, confessing that he had 
acted with more haste than wisdom, he ordered him to be taken 
down and set at large. Thus Sandoces escaped destruction at 
the hands of Darius, and was alive at this time; but ho was not 
fated to come of! so cheaply from his second petilj foi as soon 
as the Greeks saw the ships making towards them* they guessed 
their mistake, and putting to sea, took them without difficulty. 

195. Aridolis, V^ant of Alabanda in Caria, was^oU board one 

of the ships, and was made prisoner; as also was ^e f^aphian 
general, Penthylus, the son of Demonous, whq Wi^ ^ board 
another. This person had brought with him twelve ships Jfrom 
Paphos, ♦ and, after losing eleven in the storm w iSteptas, was 
taken in the remaining one as he sailed ^ATtOmisium. 

The Greeks, after questioning their prisoner much as they 
wished concerning the forces of Xerxes, sent hway in 
chains to the Isthmus of Corinth. 

. ^ Th* nWem Gulf of Voto. • Supta, i *4$^ * SiS^tira, ffi. 31. 

« to have been one of the earliest settlements in 
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196. The sea force of the barharktis, iirith the ejtcepiion of 
the fifteen 4 iipa<soriiinanded ^as I aaid) by*Saiod^s^ came^ liafe 
to Aphetie. Jt^ee wth the latwi amy> ha 4 W)- 

ceeded Tbeiifialy and Achm, and thtee dhye earlet, 

had entejred the tewitory of the MaHanS- , Iti Ttoaafyi he 
matched hk imn hons^s ageimt the Thessalian^ 'wh^th he heard 
were the hesf^ih Qteeoe)'^ but the Greek cOutsets vffjpo Wt far 
behdtid |n tabs. All the rivers in this region hMiSi fsifor 
enough 40 his army, except only the OnochfinuSj^ but 

in Acheesu ^ mgo$t of the streams, the ApidanuS, bar^y held 
out* J 

197* <)n^'fnTival at Alus^ in Achsea, his guides^ wishing 
to inforih wh' Oi^jieverything, told him the tale known tO^^e 
dwelled Jn thbSe parts concerning the temple of the Lapbystian 
Jupiter that Athamas the son of ^olus took coui^el With 

Ino and ploWd thei death of Phrixus ; ® and how that afterwards 
the AtN^s> warned by an oracle, laid a forfeit upon his pos- 
terity, fothnstding the eldest of the race ever to enter kto the 
court 4 ipuiie^(Which they call the people’s house);, and keeping 
watch thettlJ^es to sec the law obeyed. If one comes within 
the dobrtfj^' hn nan never go out again except to be sacrificed* 
Further^ IJ^y told Wm, how that many persons, when on the 
point of o^idlg sWn, are sensed with such fear ihat they floe 
away refuge in some other country ; and that these, if 

they einnin>a)C^ long afterwards, and are found to be the persons 
who entb?ed tba court-house, are led forth covered with chfiMplets, 
and in a grahd pfocession, and are sacrificed. This forfeitnis 
paid by the descendants of Cy tissorus the son of Phrixus, because, 
when the Awlans^ in obedience to an oracle, made Athamas 
the ^ of their sin-offering, and were about to slay him, 
Cy tissorus Mb, in Colchis and rescued Athamus; by 

which deed lll^ioght the anger of the god upon his own 
posterity- tnerCfore, having heard this story, when he 

^ the j^he th«saaUaa horses was proverbial. 

« Supra, ch 173 

* tetnpk of Jupiter I aphystius was m Besotia^ 

* The me ^<h wishing to destroy the children ol Athamas by 

his first produced a dearth by navmg the seed-epm secretly 

parched If and when Athamas consulted the oracle on 

the subjetiil, stemm thS messengers to bring back word, that Phnaus 
must he I jWW ift i rlQ,' Athknas was imposed upon, and prepared 

to 0^ his snsi.tched Phrixus mom the altars smd placed 

him upon k a sMioeii fieeee which she had obtained from Mercury, 

and the ram caamd Mm through the au: to Colchis^ where it was ofiered 
by Phrixus m The fieece he gave^to ^etes the OamOm king. 
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reached the grove of the god, avoided it, and commanded his 
army to do the like. He also paid the same respect to the house 
and precmct of the descendants of Athamas. 

198. Such were the doing of Xerxes in Thessaly and in 
Ach«a. From hence he passed on into Malis, along the shores 
of a bay, in which there is an ebb and flow of the tide daily> 
By the side of this bay lies a piece of flat land, in one part 
broad, but in another very narrow indeed, around which runs 
a range of lofty hills, impossible to climb, enclosing all Malis 
within them, and called the Trachinian cliffs. The first city 
upon the bay, as you come from Achsea, is Anticyra, near which 
the river Spercheius, flowing down from the country of the 
Enianians, empties itself into the sea. About twenty furlongs 
from this stream there is a second river, called the Dyras,® which 
is said to have appeared first to help Hercules when he was 
burning. Again, at the distance of twenty furlongs, there is a 
stream called the Melas, near which, within about five furlongs, 
stands the city of Trachis. 

199. At the point where this city is built, the plain between 
the hills and the sea is broader than at any other, for it there 
measures 22,000 plethra.^ South of Trachis there is a cleft in 
the mountain-range which shuts in the territory of Trachinia; 
and the river Asopus ^ issuing from this cleft flows for a while 
along the foot of the hills. 

200. Further to the south, another river, called the Phoenix, 
which has no great body of water, flows from the same hills, 
and falls into the Asopus. Here is the narrowest place of all; 
for in this part there is only a causeway wide enough for a 
single carriage. From the river Phcenix to Thermopylae is a 
distance of fifteen furlongs; and in this space is situate the 
village called Anthela, which the river Asopus passes ere it 
reaches the sea. The space about Anth 81 a j$ of some width, 
and contains a temple of Ampliictyonian Cejres, as well as the 

‘ The tides in the Mediterranean seldom rise more than a few feet, in 
some places not above 12 or 13 inches. The flatness of the coast round the 
Maliac Gulf would render the rise and fall more perceptible there than 
elsewhere 

‘ Colonel Leake has satisia cfcMfr identifled this stream as wdl as the 
Melas. ^ ^ 

* This is obtainly an inoopiet reading. Twenty-two thousand pletbra 
are above 400 miles, ^heres» the plain is even now, at thO utmost, seven 
Tpiiftjg acr<jhS« 

* The Asd^ is clearly the Karvunaria. 
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seats of the Amphictyonic deputies,^ and a teinple of Amphictyon 
himself.® 

201. King Xerxes pitched his camp in the r^ipn of Malis 
called Trachinia, while on their side the Greeks occupied the 
straits. These straits the Greeks in general call Thermopylae 
(the Hot Gat^s); but the natives, and those who dwell in the 
neighbourhoo 4 y call them Pylae (the Gates). Here then the 
two armie$ took their stand; the one master of all the region 
lying north of Trachis, the other of the country extending south- 
ward of that place to the verge of the continent. 

202. The Greeks who at this spot awaited the ccHning of 
Xerxes were the following: — From Sparta, three hundred men- 
at-arms; from Arcadia, a thousand Tegeans and Mantine^s, 
five hundred of each people; a hundred and twenty Orchome- 
nians, from the Arcadian Orchomenus ; ® and a thousand from 
other cities; from Corinth, four hundred men; from Phlius, 
two hundred ; and from Mycenae eighty. Such was the number 
from the Peloponnese, There were also present, from Bmotia, 
seven hundred Thespians and four hundred Thebans. 

203, Besides these troops, the Locrians of Opus and the 
Phocians had obeyed the call of their countr5nnen, and sent, the 
former all the force they had, the latter a thousand men. For 
envoys had gone from the Greeks at Thermopylae among the 
Locrians and Phocians,' to call on them for assistance, and to 
say — ‘‘ They were themselves but the vanguard of the host, sent 
to precede the main body, which might every day be expected 
to follow them. The sea was in good keeping, watched by the 
Athenians, the Eginetans, and the rest of the fleet. There was 
no cause why they should fear; for after all the invader was 
not a god bwt a man; and there never had been, and never 
would be, a, man who was not liable to misfortunes from the 
very day of his bir|h, and those misfortunes greater in propor- 
tion to his 0^ greatness. The assailant therefore, being only 
a mortal, must, needs fall from his glory.'* Thus urged, the 
Locrians and the Phocians had come with ^eir troops to Trachis. 

204, Ihe various nations had each captains of their own 

^ Amphictyoifte wete religious leagues of states possessing a common 
sanctuary. 

* Ampnictyoa would seem to be most clearly an invented name, formed, 

accordi^ to tbe custom of referring all appellatives to a keros 

eponymust from tbe word Amphictyony. 

* The Arcadian Is here distinguished from the Boeotian city of the same 
name (infra, viii $4)^ 
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under whom they served; but the one to whom all especially 
looked up, and who had the command of the entire force, wyas 
the Lacedaemonian,, Izidas. Now Leonidas was the son of 
Anaxandridas, who was the son of Leo, who was the son of 
Eurycratidas, who was the son of Anaxandet;: who was the son 
of Eurycrates^ who was the son ofdPolydfirus, who was the son of 
AlcameneSj who was the son of Telecles, who was thescm of Ardie- 
laiis, who was the son of Agesilaiis, who was the son of Dotyssus, 
who was the son of Labotas, who was the son of lichestratus, 
who was the son of Agis, who was the son of Eurysthenes,,who 
was the son of Aristodemus, who was the son of Aristpmacbus, 
who was the son of Cleodaeus, who was the son of Hylliis, who 
was the son of Hercules. 

Iteonidas had come to be king of Sparta quite unexpectedly. 

205. Having two elder brothers, Cleomenes and Dorieus, he 
had no thought of ever mounting the throne. However, when 
Cleomenes died without male offspring, as Dorieus was likewise 
deceased, having perished in Sicily,^ the crown fell to Leonidas, 
who was older than Cleombrotus, the youngest of thp sons of 
Anaxandridas, and, moreover, was married to the daughter of 
Cleomenes. He had now come to Thermopylae, accompanied 
by the three hundred ^ men which the law assigned him, whom 
he had himself chosen from among the citizens, and, who were 
all of them fathers vnth sons living. Ou his way he had, teken 
the troops from Thebes, whose number 1 have already men- 
tioned, and who were under the command of Leontiades the 
son of Eurymachus. The reason why he made a point of taking 
troops from, Thebes, and Thebes only, was, that the/Thfibans 
were strongly suspected of being well inclined to tiie Medes. 
Leonidas therefore called on them to come with him to the war, 
wishing to see whc^ther they would comply with his demand, or 
openly refuse, and disclaim the Greek alliance. They, however, 
though their wishes leant the other way, nevertheless sent the 
men. 

206. The force with Leonidas was sent forward by the 
Spartans in advance of their main body, that the sight of them 
might encourage the allies to fight, and hinder them from going 

* Suisra, V. 46. 

* Leonidas ^ems to have been fully aware of the desperate nature of the 

service which he now undertck^. He therefore, instead of taking with him 
his ordinary bodyguard of youths, selected a bodyguard from among the 
men of advanced age, taking none but such as had male offspring living, 
in order that no faawy might altogether perish. . . 
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Xerxes sends a Spy 

over to the, as it was likely they mi|ht have done had 

thjpy seen that Sparta was backward. They hitended presently, 
when they had celebrated th^ Cameian was 

what now Icept them at home, to leave a giMrison m Sparta, and 
hasten in full force to join the army. The rest of ttie allies also 
intended to act similarly; for it happened that the Olytapic 
festival fell exactly at this same period.^ None of them looked 
to see the contest at Thermopylae decided so speedily; where- 
fore they ww content to send forward a mere advanced guard. 
Such accordingly were the intentions of the allies. 

207. The Greek forces at Thermopylre, when the Persian itmy 
drew near to the entrance of the pass, were seized with fear; 
and a council was held to consider about a retreat. It waife the 
wish of the Peloponnesians generally that the army should '^all 
back upon the Peloponnese, and there guard the Isthmus. But 
Leonidas, Who saw with what indignation the Phocians and 
Locriaiis heard of this plan, gave his voice for remaining where 
they were, while they sent envoys to the several cities to ask 
for help, since they were too few to make a stand agairist an 
army hWthat of the Medes. 

208. ;: While this debate was going on, Xerxes sent a mounted 
spy to observe the Greeks, and note how many they were, and 
see what they were doing. He had heard, before he came out 
of Thessaly, that a few men were assembled at this place, and 
that at their head were certain Lacedsemonians, under Leonidas, 
a descendant of Hercules. The horseman rode up to the camp, 
and looked about him, but did not see the whole army; for 
such as wete On the further side of the wall (which had been 
rebuilt and was -now carefully guarded) it was not possible for 
him to behold; 1)ut he observed those on the outside, who were 
encamped in front of the rampart. It chanced that at this time 
the Lacedsemonians held the outer guard, and were seen by the 
spy, some of them engaged in gymnastic exercises, others comb- 
ing their long hair. At this the spy greatly marvelled, but he 
counted their number, and when he had taken accurate note Of 
everythitig; he rode back quietly; for no one pursued after him, 
nor paid siny heed to, his visit. So he returned, and told Xerxes 
all that he had ^en. 

^ The Caruefan festival fell in the Spartan month Carneius, the Athenian 
Metageitiiion, corresponding nearly to our August. It was held in honour 
of Apollo Carneins. 

* Vide intra,‘vaii. *6. The Olympic festival was celebrated at the time 
of the first full moon after the summer solstice. It therefore ordinarily 
preceded the Spartan C^neia, falling in the latter ejcul of June or in July. 
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209. Upon this, Xerxes, who had no means of surmising the 
truth — namely, that the Spartans were preparing to do or die 
manfully — but thought it laughable that they should be engaged 
in such employments, sent and called to his presence Demaratus 
the son of Ariston, who still remained with the army. When 
he appeared, Xerxes told him all that he had heard, and ques- 
tioned him concerning the news, since he was anxious to under- 
stand the meaning of such behaviour on the part of the Spartans. 
Then Demaratus said — 

“ I spake to thee, O king ! concerning these men long since, ^ 
when we had but just begun our march upon Greece; thou, 
however, didst only laugh at my words, when I told thee of all 
this, which I saw would come to pass. Earnestly do I struggle 
at all times to speak truth to thee, sire; and now listen to it once 
more. These men have come to dispute the pass with us; and 
it is for this that they are now making ready. Tis their custom, 
when they are about to hazard their lives, to adorn their heads 
with care.^ Be assured, however, that if thou canst subdue 
the men who are here and the Lacedaemonians who remain in 
Sparta, there is no other nation in all the world which will 
venture to lift a hand in their defence. Thou hast now to deal 
with the first kingdom and town in Greece, and with the bravest 
men/^ 

Then Xerxes, to whom what Demaratus said seemed altogether 
to surpass belief, asked further, how it was possible for so 
small an army to contend with his ? ” 

0 king ! ” Demaratus answered, “ let me be treated as a liar, 
if matters fall not out as I say.’' 

210. But Xerxes was not persuaded any the more. Four 

whole days he suffered to go by, expecting that the Greeks 
would run away. When, however, he found on the fifth that 
they were not gone, thinking that their firm stand was mere 
impudence and recklessness, he grew wroth, and sent against 
them the Medes and Cissians, with orders to take them alive 
and bring them into his presence. Then the Medes rushed 
forward and charged the Greeks, but fell in vast numbers: 
others however took the places of the slain, and would not be 
beaten off, they suffered terrible losses. In this way it 

became cle^ to ^1, and especially to the king, that though he 

* Supra, efts, 101-104. 

* The Spartan custom of wearing the hair long has been already noticed 
(supra, L 82). 
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had plenty of combatants, he had but very few warriors. The 
struggle, however, continued during the whole day, 

2 1 1. Then the Medes, having met so rough a reception, with- 
drew from the fight; and their place was taken by the band of 
Persians under Hy dames, whom the king called his Im- 
mortals:*' ^ they, it was thought, would soon finish the business. 
But , when they joined battle with the Greeks, *twas with no 
better success than the Median detachment — things went much 
as before — the two armies fighting in a narrow space, and the 
barbarians using shorter spears than the Greeks, and having 
no advantage from their numbers. The Lacedaemonians fought 
in a way worthy of note, and showed themselves far more skilful 
in fight than their adversaries, often turning their backs, and 
making as though they were all flying away, on which the 
barbarians would rush after them wnth much noise and shouting, 
when the Spartans at their approach would wheel round and 
face their pursuers, in this way destroying vast numbers of the 
enemy. Some Spartans likewise fell in these encounters, but 
only a very few. At last the Persians, finding that afl their 
efforts to gain the pass availed nothing, and that, whether they 
attacked by divisions or in any other way, it was to no purpose, 
withdrew to their own quarters. 

212. During these assaults, it is said that Xerxes, who was 
watching the battle, thrice leaped from the throne on which he 
sate, in terror for his army. 

Next day tlie combat was renewed, but with no better success 
on the part of the barbarians. The Greeks were so few that 
the barbarians hoped to find them disabled, by reason of their 
wounds, from offering any further resistance ; and so they once 
more attacked them. But the Greeks were drawn up in detach- 
ments according to their cities,' and bore the brunt of the battle 
in turns, — all except the Phocians, who had been stationed on 
the mountain to guard the pathway. So, when the Persians 
found no difference between that day and the preceding, they 
again retired ;to their quarters. 

213. Now, as the king was in a great strait, and knew not 
how he should deal with the emergency, Ephialtes, the son of 
Euryd^mus^ a man of Malis, came to him and was admitted to a 
conference^ Stirred by the hope of receiving a rich reward at 
the king*s hands, he had come to tell him of the pathway which 
led across the mountain to Thermopylae; by which disclosure he 

^ Supra, ch. 83. 
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brought destruction on the band of Greeks who had there with- 
stood the barbarians. This Ephialtes afterwards, from fear of 
the I^cedjemonians, 6ed into TheSsaly ; and during his exile, in 
ah assembly of the Amphictyons held at Pylae, a price was set 
upon his head by the Pylagorae. When some time had gone 
by, he returned from exile, and went to Anticyra, where he* was 
slain by Ath^nades, a native of Trachis. Ath^ades did not 
slay him for his treachery, but for another reason, which I shall 
mention in a later part of my history: yet still the- Lacedae- 
monians honoured him none the less. Thus then did Ephialtes 
perish a long time afterwards. 

214. Besides this there is another story told, which I do not 

at all believe — to wit, that On etas the son of Phanagoras, a 
native of Carystus, and Corydallus, a man of Anticyra, were the 
persons who spoke on this matter to the king, and took the 
Persians across the mountain. One may guess which story is 
true, from the fact that the deputies of the Greeks, the Pyla- 
gor®, who must have had the best means of ascertaining the 
truth, did not offer the reward for the heads of Oit^tas and 
Corydallus, but for that of Ephialtes of Trachis; and again from 
the flight of Ephialtes, which we know to have been on this 
acicount. Onetas, I allow, although he was not a Malian, might 
have been acquainted with the path, if he had lived much in 
that part of the country; but as Ephialtes was the person w»ho 
actually led the Persians round the mountain by the pathway, 
I leave his name on record as that of the man ,,whb did the 
deed. ; 

215. Great was the joy of Xerxes on this occasion; and as he 
approved highly of the enterprise which Ephialtes undertook 
to accomplish, h^forthwith sent upon the errand Hydames, and 
the Persians under him.^ The troops left the camp about the 
time of the lighting of the lamps. The pathway ; along which 
they went was first discovered by the Malians of these parts, who 
soon afterwards led the Thessalians by it to attack the Phocians, 
at the time when the Phocians fortified the pass with a wall,® 
and so put themselves under covert from dangei;; And ever 
since, the path has always been put to an ill use by the 
Malians. , ' 

course which it takes is the following: — Beginning 
at the As^us, where that stream flows through the deft in the 
hills^® it runs along the ridge of the mountain (which is j:alled, 
* rococo Immortals. » Supra, ch. 176. * Supra, ch. 199. 
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IM the pathway ovpr it, Anopaea), ,and ends at the city of 
AlpSnu^the first Locrian town as , you com^ ^rpm Walfe-^hy 
the stone called Melaxnpygus and the seats of tfie Cercopians. 
Here it is as narrow as at any other point. 

217. The Persians took this path, and, crossing the Asopus, 
continued their march through the whole of the night, living 
the Wuntains of. OEta on their right hand, and on their left 
those of Traebis. At dawn of day they found themselves close 
to the summiti Now the hill was guarded, as I have already 
said, ^ by a.Aousand Phocian men-at-arms, who w^^placed 
there tp defend the pathway, and at the same time to Si^rp 
their own country- They had been given the guard of the 
mountain path, wMe the other Greeks defended the pass below, 
because they had volunteered for the service, and l^d pledged 
themselves, to Leonidas to maintain the post. 

218. The ascent of the Persians became known to tb© Phocians 
in the following manner: — During all the time that they wpre 
making their way up, the Greeks remained unconfeciou| of it, 
inasmuch as' the whole mountain was covered with groves of 
oak; but it happened that the air was very still, and the. leaves 
which the -Persians stirred with their feet made^ as it was 
likely they would, a loud rustling, whereupon the Phocians 
jumped up and flew tu seize their arms. In a moment the 
barbarians came in sight, and, perceiving men arming them- 
selves, were greatly amazed; for they had fallen in with an 
enemy when they expected no opposition. Hydames, alarmed 
at the sight, and fearing lest ^ Phocians might lie Laced«e- 
monianSj inquired of Ephi^y^Bf to what nation these troops 
belonged. Ephialtes told iMTthe exact truth, whereupon he 
array ed^^his POTians for, batne. The Phocians, galled by the 
showers ,«f €uibws to which they were exposed, and imagining 
themselves thc/special object of the Persian attack> fled hastily 
to the crest of tihie mountain, and there made ready to meet 
death; but whfle their mistake continued, the Persians, Vs^ith 
Ephialtes and Hydames, not thinking it worth their while to 
delay on' account of Phocians, passed on and descended the 
mountain with ail possible speed. 

219. The Greeks at Thermopylae received the first warning of 
the destruction which the dawn ^ould bring on them from the 
seer MegfetiaSi® who read their fate in the victims as he was 
sacrificing. After tiKis deserters came in, and brought the 

^ Supra, ch. 312. ’ Infra, chs. 221 and 228. 
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news th^t the Persians were marching round by the hills: it 
was still night when these men arrived. Last of all, the scouts 
came running down from the heights, and brought in the same 
accounts, when the day was just beginning to break. Then the 
Greeks held a council to consider what they should do, and here 
opinions were divided : some were strong against quitting their 
post, while others contended to the contrary. So when the 
council had broken up, part of the troops departed and went 
their ways homeward to their several states; part however 
resolved to remain, and to stand by Leonidas to the last. 

220. It is said that Leonidas himself sent away the troops who 
departed, because he tendered their safety, but thought it un- 
seemly that either he or his Spartans should quit the post which 
they had been especially sent to guard. For my owmpart, I 
incline to think that I^onidas gave the order, because he per- 
ceived the allies to be out of heart and unwilling to encounter 
the danger to which his own mind was made up. He therefore 
commanded them to retreat, but said that he himself could not 
draw back with honour; knowing that, if he stayed, glory 
awaited him, and that Sparta in that case would not^lose her 
prosperity. For when the Spartans, at the very beginning of 
the war, sent to consult the oracle concerning it, thf answer 
which they received from the Pythoness was, “ that either 
Sparta must be overthrown by the barbarians, or one of her 
kings must perish.” The prophecy was delivered in hexameter 
ver.se, and ran thus; — 

O ye men who dwell in the streets o£ broad Lacedaemon! 

Either your glorious town shall be sacked by the children of Perseus, 

Or, in exchange, must all through the whole Laconian country 

Mourn for the loss of a king, descend,*!!! of great HerAcles. 

He cannot be withstood by the courage of bulls nor of lions, 

Strive as they may; he is mighty as Jove; there i« nought that shall stay 
him. 

Till he have got for his prey your king, or your glorious city." 

The remembrance of this answer, I think, and the wish to secure 
the whole glory for the Spartans, caused Leonidas to send the 
allies away. This is more likely than that they quarrelled with 
him, and took their departure in such unruly fashion. 

221. To me it seems no small argument in favour of this view, 
that the seer also who accompanied the army, Megistias, the 
Acarnanian,^ — said to have been of the blood of Melampus,^ and 

^ Th^ celebrity of the Acarnanian seers has been already mentioned 
{supra, i, 62). 

^ Melampus was placed in the generation before the Trojan war. 
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the same who was led by the appearance of the victinfe to warn 
the Greeks of the danger which threatened them, — received 
orders to retire (as it is certain he did) from Leonidas, that he 
might escape the coming destruction. Megistias, however, 
though »«bidden to depart, refused, and stayed with the army; 
but he had an only son present with the expedition, whom he 
now sent away. 

222. So the allies, when Leonidas ordered them to retire, 
obeyed him and forthwith departed. Only the Thespians and 
the Thebans remained with the Spartans; and of these the 
Thebans were kept back by Leonidas as hostages, very much 
against their will. The Thespians, on the contrary, stayed 
entirely pf their own accord, refusing to retreat, and declaring 
that they would not forsake Leonidas and his followers. So 
they abode with the Spartans, and died with them. Their 
leader was Demophilus, the son of Diadromes. 

223. At sunrise Xerxes made libations, after which he waited 
until the time when the forum is wont to fill, and then began 
his advance. Ephialtes had instructed him thus, as the descent 
of the mountain is much quicker, and the distance much shorter, 
than the way round the hills, and the ascent. So the bar- 
barians under Xerxes began to draw nigh ; and the Greeks under 
Leonidas, as they now went forth determined to die, advanced 
much further than on previous days, until they reached the 
more open portion of the pass. Hitherto they had held their 
station within the wall, and from this had gone forth to fight 
at the point where the pass was the narrowest. Now they 
joined battk beyond the defile, and carried slaughter among the 
barbarians, whp fell in heaps. Behind them the captains of the 
squadrons, armed with whips, urged their men forward with 
continual blows. Many were thrust into the sea, and there 
perished; a, still greater number were trampled to death by 
their own soldiers; no one heeded the dying. For the Greeks, 
reckless of their own safety and desperate, since they knew that, 
as the mountain had been crossed, their destruction was nigh at 
hand, exerted themselves with the most furious valour against 
the barbarians. 

224. By this time the spears of the greater number were all 

shiver^, and with swords they hewed down the ranks of 
the Persians; a-s they strove, Leonidas fell fighting 

bravely, together with many other famous Spartans, whose 
names I have taken care to learn on account of their great 
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worthiness, as indeed I have those of all lie three hundred. 
There fell too at the same time very man famous Persians: 
ambn^ them, two sons of Darius, Abrpcom' and Hyperanthes, 
his children by Phratagun^, the daughter c Artanesv --Attanes 
was brother King Darius, being a son of ^^ staspes^ tSfe son of 
Arsames; and when he gave his daughter j ihe king, he made 
him heir likewise of all his substance ; for aie was his only child. 

225. Thus two brothers of Xerxes here fought and fell. And 

now there arose a fierce struggle between| the Persians and the 
Lacedaemonians over the body of Leonidai, in which the Greeks 
four times drove back the enemy, and it last by their great 
bravery succeeded in bearing off the body. This combat was 
scarcely ended when the Persians with fephialtes approached; 
and the Greeks, informed tliat they dre^' nigh, made a change 
in the manner of their fighting. Drawing back into the 
narrowest part of the pass, and retreating even behind the 
cross wall, they posted themselves upqin a hillock, where they 
stood all drawn up together in one close body,’ except only the 
Thebans. The hillock whereof 1 speak/ is at the entrance of the 
straits, where the stone lion stands which was set^^-in honour 
of Leonidas.^ Here they defended t’a*mselves to the last, such 
as still had swords using them, anccoi.he othem'^iesisting with 
their hands and teeth; till the baaormans, who in part had 
pulled down the wall and attacked ' hsem in front, in part had 
gone round and now encircled thwai. upon every side; over- 
whelmed and buried the remnai Njiich wS« left' to 
showers of missile weapons. oad Lk / ' , 

226. Tbus nobly did the whole Ladedaempnians and 

Thespians behave ; but nevertheless^ one \man » said to have 
distinguished himself above all the rest, jto wit, DiSnecea the 
Spartan. A speech which he made before, the Greeks engaged 
the Modes, remains on record. One of tjhe Traebihians told 
him, “ Such was the number of the barbarijans, that when they 
shot forth their arrows the sun would btt darkened by their 
multitude.^* DiSneces, not at all frighteneefl at these words, but 
making light of the Median numbers, ansWered, ** Our Trachi- 
nian friend brings us excellent tidings. If darken the 

sun, we shall have our fight in the shade.*’ Jtpther sayings too 
of a like uaturg.are reported to have been left,pn record fey this 
same person.,;,^ ^ J 

^ The monument to have been standfh^ at lAast as late as the 
time oi Tiberius* - ; , ' *■ 
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227. Next to him two btothers, Lacedgemoimans, ftre reputed 
to have mad^ themselves conspicuous: they were named 
Alpheus and Maro^ and were the sons of Orsiphantus, There 
was also a Thespian who gained greater gloty th^ any of his 
counttytoen: he was a man called Dithyranfiibus, the aon of 
Harmaticias. 

228. The .stein were buried where they fell; and in their 
honour^ nor lees in honour of those who died before l>omdas 
sent the allies away^ an inscription was set up^ which said; — 

Here did fow thousand men from Pelops* land ^ 

• aaabQSi three hundred myriads bravely stand.” 

This was in honour of all. Another was for the Spartans 
alone 


” Go» stranger, and to I.acedcpmon tell 
That here, obeying her behests, we feU,” * 

This was for the Lacedaemonians. The seer had the following : — 

” The great Megistias* tomb you here may view^ 

C Whom slew the Medes, fresh from Spcrcheiua* fords. 

* ^ Wetl the wise seer the coming death foreknew, 
scorned he to forsake His Spartan lords.” 

These inscriptions, and the pillars likewise, were all set up by 
the AmpJuctydnSj except that in honour of Megistias, which was 
inscribed^ to Wm (on account of their sworn friendship) by 
Simonides^ the son of Leoprepes.® 

229. Twp of the three hundred, it is said, Aristod^mus and 
Eur^us, having been attacked by a disease of the eyes, had 
received L^eonidas to quit the camp 5 and both lay 

at Alpfei in worst stage of the malady. These two men 
might* they been so minded, have agreed together to return 
alive to Sparta 5 or if they did not like to return, they might 
have gond both to the field and fallen with their countrymen. 
But at this t&Ue, when either way was open to them, unhappily 
they could not agtee, but took contrary courses. Eurytus no 

1 HaeodotUS seems to hsve misconceived tins mscriptioti. He regarded 
it a$ an upon the Greeks slam at XbermopvUE. Hence he sets the 

uumbeyr m the stem at 40Q0 (infra, viu. 25). But it plainly appears from 
the wording to Have been an inscription set up m honour of the Pelopon- 
nesians ojilty, and to Have referred to all who foughtt not merely to those 
who fell.; f 

* This faibnons inscdptiCfn Cicero has translated in the Tusculans (i. 42) 

Die. Imspes, Spartas nos te hie vidisse jaeentes. 

Pm sanctis patrim Ugtbus obsequimur.” 

* Simonides Was the poet teureate of the time, 

il 


o 
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sooner heard that the Persians had come round the mountain 
than straightway he called for his armour, and having buckled 
it on, bade his Helot ^ lead him to the place where his friends 
were fighting. The Helot did so, and then turned and fled; 
but Eurytus plunged into the thick of the battle, and so perished. 
Aristodemus, on the other hand, was faint of heart, and 
remained at Alpeni. It is my belief that if Aristod8mus only 
had been sick and returned, or if both had come back together, 
the Spartans would have been content and felt no anger; but 
when there were two men with the very same excuse, and one of 
them was chary of his life, while the other freely gave it, they 
could not but be ver>^ wroth with the former. 

230. This is the account which some give of the escape of 
Aristodemus. Others say that he, with another, had been 
sent on a message from the army, and, having it in his power to 
return in time for the battle, purposely loitered on the road, and 
so survived his comrades; while his fellow-messenger came 
back in time, and fell in the battle. 

231. When Aristodemus returned to Lacedaemon, reproach 
and disgrace awaited him; disgrace, inasmuch as no" Spartan 
would give him a light to kindle his fire, or so much as address 
a word to him; and reproach, since all spoke of him as “ the 
craven.’* However he wiped away all his shame afterwards at 
the battle of Platfca.*^ 

232. Another of the three hundred is likewise said to have 
survived the battle, a man named Pantiles, whom Leonidas had 
sent on an embassy into Thessaly. He, they say, on his return 
to Sparta, found himself in such disesteem that he hanged 
himself. 

233. The Thebans under the command of Leontiades re- 
mained with the Greeks, and fought against the barbarians, 
only so long as necessity compelled them. No sooner did they 
see victory inclining to the Persians, and the Greeks under 
Leonidas hurrying with all speed towards the hillock, than they 
moved away from their companions, and with hands upraised 
advanced towards the barbarians, exclaiming, as was indeed 
most true, — “ that they for their part wished well to the Medcs, 
and had been among the first to give earth and water to the 
king; force alone had brought them to Thermopylae; and so 

* By the expression “ his Helot,” we are to understand the special 
servant {depdiriil^, whose business it was to attend constantly upon the 
Spartan warrior.^" 

• Vide infra, ix- 71. 
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they must not be blamed for the slaughter which had befallen 
the king's army.” These words^ the truth of which was at- 
tested by the Thessalians, sufficed to obtain the Thebans the 
grant of their lives. However, their good fortune was not 
without some drawback; for several of them were slain by the 
barbarians on their first approach; and the rest, who were the 
greater number, had the royal mark branded upon their bodies 
by the command of Xerxes, — Leontiades, their captain, being 
the first to suffer. (This man's son, Eurymachus, was after- 
wards slain by the Plataeans, when he came with a band of 400 
Thebans, and seized their city.) 

234. Thus fought the Greeks at ThermopylJe. And Xerxes, 
after the fight was over, called for Demaratus to question him ; 
and began as follows:— 

‘‘Demaratus, thou art a worthy man; thy true-speaking 
proves it. All has happened as thou didst forewarn. Now 
then, tell me, how many Lacedaemonians are there left, and of 
those left how many are such brave warriors as these Or are 
they aMike ? ” 

“0 ®igl” replied the other, “the whole number of the 
Lacedaemonians is very great ; and many are the cities which 
they inhabit. But 1 will tell thee what thou really wishest to 
learn. There is a town of Lacedaemon called Sparta, which 
contains within it about eight thousand full-grown men. They 
are, one and all, equal to those who have fought here. The 
other Lacedaemonians are brave men, but not such warriors as 
tfiese.” 

“ Tell me now, Demaratus,” rejoined Xerxes, “ how we may 
with least trouble subdue these men. Tbpu fia^ know all the 
paths of their counsels, as thou wert once Aeir king.” 

235. Then Demaratus answered — “ 0 king! since thou askest 
my advice so. earnestly, it is fitting that I should inform thee 
what I consider to be the best course. Detach three hundred 
vessels from the body of thy fleet, and send them to attack the 

,, shores of Laconia. There is an island called Cythera in those 
iparts, not far from the coast, concerning which Chiloii, one of 
four wisest men,^ made the remark, that Sparta would gain if it 
? were sunk to the bottom of the sea — so constantly did he expect 
that it would give occasion to some project like that which I 

* Chilon was injcliided attiong the seven wise men. The maxims ** yv(odi 
trcairrdv** (know ihyS0/) and /injSiy ayay** (nothing in evress)w&ire ascribed 
to him. 
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now recommend to thee* ^ . I mean not to say ^at he ^ad a fore- 
knowledge of thy attack upon Greece; but in truth he feared 
all armaments* Send thy ships th^n to this islancj; luid thence 
affright the Spartans. If once they have a;war of Iheir own 
close to their doors, fear not their giving any help to the rest of 
the Greeks while thy land force is engaged in conquering them. 
In this way may all Greece be subdued; and then Sparta, left 
to herself, will be powerless. But if thou wilt not take this 
advice, I will tell thee what thou mayest look to see*- When 
thou comest to the Peioponnese, thou wilt find a wrOw neck of 
land, where all the Peloponnesians who ar^ a^mst thee 

will' be fathered together; and there ihou wi liaye , to. fight 
bloodier battles than any which thou hast yet witnessed* If, 
however, thou wilt follow my plan, the Isthmus and the cities 
of Peloponnese will yield to thee without a battle.'' : . 

236. Achaemenes, who was present, now look the word, and 
spoke^he was brother to Xerxes, and, having the command of 
the fleet, feared lest Xerxes might be prevailed upon, to 4 o as 
Demaratus advised — ijk 

I perceive, 0 king " (he said), “ that thou art limning to 
the words of a man who is envious of thy good fortune, and 
seete -to betray thy cause. This is indeed the common temper 
of Ipa Grecian people — ^they envy good fortune, and hate power 
grehlfe than their own. If in this posture of our afiairs, after 
w^have lost four hundred ve.ssels by shipwreck,^ three hundred 
more be sent away to make a voyage round the Peloponnese, 
our enemies will become a match for us. But let us keep our 
whole fleet in one body, and it will be dangerous for them to 
venture on an attack, as they will certainly be no match for us 
then. Besides, while our sea and land forces advance^ together, 
the fleet and army can each help the other; they be 

parted, no aid will come either from thee to the fleet,, or from' 
the fleet to thee. Only order thy own matters .well, and trouble 
not thyself to inquire concerning the enemy, — ^wheie they will 
fight, or what they will do, or how many they are. Surely 
they can manage their own concerns without us, as we can ours 
without them. If the Lacedsemonians come out against the 
Persians to battle, they will scarce repair the disaster which has 
befallen them now,” , 

237. Xerxes repli©ip“ Achaemenes, thy counsel pleases me 
well, and I will do m thou sayest. But X|maratus advised 
* Supra, ch. X90. 
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what he thought best-*only his judgment was not so good as 
thine. New will I believe that he does not wish well to my 
cause; fot that is disproved both by ‘his fonher counsels, and 
also by the atwnstances of the case. A citizen does indeed 
envy any felfow'dtizen who is more lucky than himself, and 
often, hates secretly; if such a man be called on fOr counsel, 

he will not give hja best thoughts, unless indeed he be a man of 
very exalw virtue; and such are but rarely found. But a 
friend of niiother country delights in the good fortune of his 
fore^n botid*&lend, and will give him, when asked, the best 
advice in hii power. Therefore I warn all men to abstain 
henceforth i^m speaking ill of Demaratus, who is my bond- 
friend.” 

238. When Xerxes had thus spoken, he proceeded to pass 
through the slain; and finding the body of I^onidas^ whom he 
knew to lulVe been the Lacedaemonian king and captain, he 
ordered tbe^t the head should be struck off, and die trunk 
fastened tp a cross. Tliis proves to me most clearly, what is 
plain afe in rnany other ways, — namely, that King Xerxes was 
mor^ angry with Leonidas, while he was still in life, tlfitU with 
any other mortal. Certes, he would not else have used his body 
so shamefully. For the Persians are wont to honour those who 
show themselves valiant in fight more highly than any nation 
that I kndw« They, however, to whom the orders were given, 
did according to the commands of the king. 

239. I return now to a point in my History, which at the time 

t left incomplete. The Lacedaemonians were the first of the 
(Jreeks to hear of the king’s design against their country; and 
it was at this time that they sent to consult the Delphic oracle, 
and received die answer of which I spoke a while ago.^ The 
discovery was made to them in a very strange way. Demaratus, 
the son of Arfston, after he took refuge with the Medes, was 
not, in my iudment, which is supported by probability, a well- 
wisher to ^Lacedaemonians. It may be questioned, there- 
fore, whether h^ did what I am about to mention from good-will 
or from maoltent triumph. It happened that he was at Susa at 
the time Xences determined to lead his army into Greece; 
and in this way hocoming acquainted with his design, he re- 
solved to siond tl&Jigs cf it to Sparta. So as there was no other 
way of purpose, since the danger of being discovered 

was great, framed the following contrivance. He 

^ Supra, ch. 220. 
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took a pair of tablets, and, clearing the wax away from them, 
wrote what the king was purposing to do upon the wood whereof 
the tablets were made; having done this, he spread the wax 
once more over the writing, and so sent it. By these means, the 
guards placed to watch the roads, observing nothing but a blank 
tablet, were sure to give no trouble to the bearer. When the 
tablet reached Lacedaemon, there was no one, I understand, who 
could find out the secret, till Gorgo, the daughter of Cleomenes 
and wife of Leonidas, discovered it, and told the others. “ If 
they would scrape the wax off the tablet/’ she said, they 
would be sure to find the writing upon the wood.” The Lace- 
daemonians took her advice, found the writing, and read it; ^ 
after which they sent it round to the other Greeks. Such then 
is the account which is given of this matter. 

* Here we have one out of many instances of the common practice of 
writing among the Spartans, so strangely called in question by Grote. 


ADDED NOTES BY THE EDITOR 

(i.) The Chatacter of Xerxes . — Unlike Cyrus, who was a great soldier, or 
Darius, who was a clear-headed statesman, Xerxes was typical of the 
Persian character on its weakest side. He trusted to mere numbers to 
win the day at Salamis and elsewhere, forgetting that battles (as Herodotus 
implies) are fought with the head as well as with the hands, As a ruler, 
he was arbitrary and unscrupulous; as a mau, effeminate, extravagant, 
and cruel. 

(2.) The Baitle of Salamts (book viii.). The story of this decisive battle 
is clear enough in the pages of Herodotus; but we have the good luck to 
possess the statement of an eve-witncss, iu the poetical description given 
us in the Persa of /Eschylus fll. 355-434). This fine battle-picture should 
be carefully studied— gee the verse rendering in Prof. Lewis Campbeirs 
translation of the plays of ^schylus (Oxford University l^ess: price is.). 
Readers will, perhaps, recall ByroiVs lines (Don Juan, canto hi.): — 

A king sate on the rocky brow 
That looks o'er sea-born Salamis; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations, — all were his! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And, when the sun set, where were they ? ** 

Compare book viii. chap. 90. 



THE EIGHTH BOOK, ENTITLED URANIA 


I. Th£ Greeks engaged in the sea-service were the following. 
The Athenians furnished a hundred and twenty-seven vessels to 
the fleets which were manned in part by the Plateeans, who, 
though unskilled in such matters, were led by their active and 
daring spirit to undertake this duty ; the Corinthians furnished 
a contingent of forty vessels; the Megarians sent twenty; the 
Chalcideans also manned twenty, which had been furnished to 
them by the Athenians;^ the Eginetans came with eighteen; 
the Sicyonians with twelve ; the Lacedsemonians with ten ; the 
Epidaurians with eight; the Eretrians with seven; the Troeze- 
nians with five; the Styreans with two; and the Ceans ® with 
two triremes and two penteconters. Last of all, the Locrians 
of Opus came in aid vdth a squadron of seven penteconters. 

2. Such vjfere the nations which furnished vessels to the fleet 
now at';;Artemisiiim; and in mentioning them I have given the 
number ol^'^^ps furnished by each. The total number of the 
ships thus brought together, without counting the penteconters, 
was two hundred and seventy-one; and the captain, who had 
the chief command over the whole fleet, was Eurybiades the son 
of Eurycleides. He was furnished by Sparta, since the allies 
had said that, “ if a Lacedaemonian did not take the command, 
they would break up the fleet, for never would they serve under 
the Athenians. ” 

3. From the first, even earlier than the time when the embassy 
went to Sicily® to solicit alliance, there had been a talk of 
intrusting the Athenians with the command at sea; but the 
allies were averse to the plan, wherefore the Athenians did not 
press it; for there was nothing they had so much at heart as 
the salvation of Greece, and they knew that, if they quarrelled 
among themselves about the command, Greece would be brought 
to ruin.^ Herein they judged rightly; for internal strife is a 
thing as much worse than war carried on by a united people, 

^ These Chalcidean$ are beyond a doubt Athenian cleruchs or colonists. 

‘ Ceos, one of the Cyclades, now Ttia or Zea, lies off the promontory of 
Sunium, at the distance of about 12 miles. 

® Supra, vii. 153, et seaq. 

* Athens prudently waived her claim. 
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as war itself is worse than peace* The Athenians therefore, 
being so persuaded, did not push their claims, but waived them, 
so long as they were in such great need of aid from tlie other 
Greeks. And they afterwards showed their motive; for at 
the time when the Persians had been driven from Greece, and 
were now threatened by the Greeks in their own country, they 
took occasion of the insolence of Pausanias to deprive the 
Lacedaemonians of their leadership. This, however, happened 
afterwards. 

4. At the present time the Greeks, on their arrival at Arte- 
misium, when they saw the number of the ships which lay at 
anchor near Aphetae, and the abundance of troops everywhere, 
feeling disappointed that matters had gone with the barbarians 
so far otherwise than they had expected, and full Of alarm at 
what they saw, began to apeak of drawing back from Artemisium 
towards the inner parts of their country. So when the Euboeans 
heard what was in debate, they went to Eurybiadest ^d 
besought him to wait a few days, while they removed their 
children and their slaves to a place of safety. But, as they 
found tha,t they prevailed nothing, they left him went to 
Themistocles, the Athenian commander, to whom fey gave a 
bribe of thirty talents, ^ on liis promise that the fleet should 
remain and risk a battle in defence of Euboea. 

5, And Themistocles succeeded in detaining the fleet in the 

way which I will now relate. He made over to Eurybiades five 
talents out of the thirty paid him, which he gave as if they 
came from himself; and having in this way gained over the 
admiral, he addressed himself to Adeimantus, the son of Ocytus, 
the Corinthian leader, who was the only remonstrant now, and 
who still threatened to sail away from Artemisium and not wait 
for the other captains. Addressing himself to this man, Themis- 
tocles said with an oath, — “ Thou forsake us? By no means! 
I will pay thee better for remaining than the Mede would for 
leaving thy friends ” — and straightway he sent on board \he 
ship of Adeimantus a present of three talents of silvet. So these 
two captains were won by gifts, and came over to the views of 
Themistocles, who was thereby enabled to gratify the wishes of 
the Euboeans, H^ikewise made his own gain on the occasion ; 
for he kept the the money, and no one knew of it. The 

commanders wfeMliaok the gifts thought that the sums were 
furnished bvAglKns. and had been sent to be used in this way. 

* ybk MBi snts would be above ,^7000 of our money. 
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6 . Thus it came to pass that the Greeks stayed at Eubcea and 
there gave battle to the enemy. 

Now the battle ^as on this wise. The barbarians reached 
Aphetae early in the aftemooU; and then saw (a$ they had pre- 
vionsly heard" reported) that a fleet ol Greek shipSj weak in 
number, lay at Artemisium. At once they were eager to engage, 
fearing that the Greeks would fly, and hoping to capture them 
before they shpuH get away. They did not however think it 
wise to toiiJfce strai^t for the Greek station, lest the enemy 
should se 0 them as they bore down, and betake themselves to 
flight immediittely; in which case night might close in before 
they cama up with the fugitives, and so they might get clean 
off and make their escape from them; whereas the Persians 
were minded not to let a single soul slip through their hands. 

7 . They therefore contrived a plan, which was the follow- 
ing :-*-Ti||udetached two hundred of their ships from the rest, 
and — ^to Ippfent the enemy from seeing ]them start—- sent them 
round outside the island of Sciathos, to make the circuit of 
Euboea by Caphareus^ and Gerjestus,® and so to reach the 
Euripua. By tilts plan they thought to enclose the Greeks On 
every side; for the ships detached would block up the only 
way by wmch they could retreat, while the others would press 
upon them in front. With these designs therefore they dis- 
patched the two hundred ships, while they themselves waited, — 
since they did not mean to attack the Greeks upon that day, or 
until they knew, by signal, of the arrival of the detachment 
which had been ordered to sail round Euboea. Meanwhile they 
made a muster of the other ships at Aphelaj. 

8 . Now the Persians had with them a man named Scyllias, a 

native of who was the most expert diver of his day. At 

the time of ti^ shipwreck off Mount Pelion he had recovered 
for the Persians a great part of what they lost; and at the same 
time he h^ taken care to obtain for himself a good share of the 
treasure. He had for some time been wishing to go over to the 
Greeks; but no good opportunity had offered till now, when tie 
Persi£||is were making the muster of their ships. In what way 
he contrived to reach the Greeks 1 am not able to say for certain : 
I maml tpmh if tok that is commonly told be true. ’Tis 

I 

^ Capliecieas (otf <!^dph«roas) vifas the name of the aouth-eastem pro- 
montory of BubjoeC now Cttpo Doro, 

s GerasstttS was 4 ^awn and promontory at the extreme southern point of 
Eubdea. ^ 

4 
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said he dived into the sea at Aphetae, and did not once come 
to the surface till he reached Artemisium, a distance of nearly 
eighty furlongs.^ Now many things are related of this man 
which are plainly false; but some of the stories seem to be true. 
My own opinion is that on this occasion he made the passage to 
Artemisium in a boat. 

However this might be, Scyllias no sooner reached Artemisium 
than he gave the Greek captains a full account of the damage 
done by the storm, and likewise told them of the ships sent to 
make the circuit of Euboea. 

9. So the Greeks on receiving these tidings held a council, 
whereat, after much debate, it was resolved that they should 
stay quiet for the present where they were, and remain at their 
moorings, but that after midnight they should put out to sea, 
and encounter the ships which were on their way round the 
island. Later in the day, when they found that no one meddled 
with them, they formed a new plan, which was, to wait till near 
evening, and then sail out against the main body of the bar- 
barians, for the purpose of trying their mode of fight and skill in 
manoeuvring. 

10. When the Persian commanaers and crews saw the Greeks 
thus boldly sailing towards them with their few ships, the)^ 
thought them possessed with madness,^ and went out to meet 
them, expecting (as indeed seemed likely en|ugh) that they 
would take all their vessels with the greatest efce. The Greek 
sliips were so few, and there own so far outnun^lSBred them, and 
sailed so much better, that they resolved, seeing their advan- 
tage, to encompass their foe on every side. And now such of 
the lonians as wished well to the Grecian cause and served in 
the Persian fleet unwillingly, seeing their countrymen sur- 
rounded, were sorely distressed ; for they felt sure that not one 
of them would ever make his escape, so poor an opinion had 
they of the strength of the Greeks. On the other hand, such as 
saw with pleasure the attack on Greece, now vied eagerly with 
each other which should be the first to make prize of an Athenian 
ship, and thereby to secure himself a rich reward from the .king. 
For through both the hosts none were so much accounted of as 
the Athenians. 

11. The Greeks, at a signal, brought the stems of their ships 
together into a small compass, and turned their prows on every 

^ The distance ac ross the strait is about 7 miles. 

‘ * Vide supra, vi. 
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side towards the barbarians; after which, at a second signal, 
although inclosed within a‘ narrow space, and closely pressed 
upon by the foe, 3ret they fell bravely to work, and captured 
thirty ships of the barbarians, at the same time taking prisoner 
Philaon, the son of Chersis, and brother of Gorgus king of 
Salamis,^ a man of much repute in the fleet. The first who 
made prize of a ship of the enemy was Lycomedes the son of 
.^schreas, an. Athenian, who was afterwards adjudged the meed 
of valour. Victory however was still doubtful when night came 
on, and put a stop to the combat. The Greeks sailed back to 
Artemisiurn; and the barbarians returned to Aphetse, much 
surprised at the result, which was far other than they had looked 
for. In this battle only one of the Greeks who fought on the 
side of the king deserted and joined his countrymen. This was 
Antidfirus of Lemnos, whom the Athenians rewarded for his 
desertion by the present of a piece of land in Salamis. 

12. Evening had barely closed in when a heavy rain — ^it was 
about midsummer began to fall, which continued the whole 
night, with temble thunderings and lightnings from Mount 
Pelioii: the bodies of the slain and the broken pieces of the 
damaged ships were drifted in the direction of Aphetae, and 
floated al^t the prows of the vessels there, disturbing the 
action of t|jp oars. The barbarians, hearing the storm, were 
greatly disfl^yed, expecting certainly to perish, as they had 
fallen into su<± a multitude of misfortunes. For before they 
were well recovered from the tempest and the wreck of their 
vessels off Mount Pelion, they had been surprised by a sea- 
fight which had taxed all their strength, and now the sea-fight 
was scarcely over when they were exposed to floods of rain, 
and the rush of swollen streams into the sea, and violent 
tliunderings. 

13. If, however, they who lay at AphetJe passed a comfortless 
night, far worse were the sufferings of those who had been sent 
to make the circuit of Euboea; inasmuch as the storm fell on 
them out at sea, whereby the issue was indeed calamitous. 
They were sailing along near the Hollows of Euboea, when 
the wind began to rise and the rain to pour: overpowered by 

^ Supra, V. 104. 

* From this pa$ 5 a^, and from the fact mentioned above (vii. 206), that 
the engagements at^ermopylaB and Artemisiurn coincided with the time 
of the Olympic games, we may be justified in fixing the battles to the latter 
part c^une or the bei^ning of July. 

3 “ The Hollows ** seem to have had at all times a bad name among sailors. 
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the forpe of the gale, and driven thef knew not whither, at the 
last they fell upon rocks, — ^Heaven so contriving, in order that 
the Persian fleet might not greatly exceed the Greek, but be 
brought nearly to its level This squadron, therefore, was 
entirely lost about the Hollows of Euboea. 

14. The bltbarians at Aphetae were glad when day dawned, 
and remained in quiet at their station, content if they might 
enjoy a little peace after so many sufferings. Meanwhile there 
came to the aid of the Greeks a reinforcement of fifty-three 
ships from Attica.^ Their arrival, and the news (whldi reached 
Artemisium about the same time) of the complete destruction by 
the storm of the ships sent to sail round Euboea, greatly cheered 
the spirits of the Greek sailors. So they waited again till the 
same hour as the day before, and, once more putting out to sea, 
attacked the enemy. This time they fell in with soupP /Cilician 
vessels, which they sank; when night came on, they ^yithdrew 
to Artemisium, 

15. The third day was now come, and the captains of the 
barbarians, ashamed that so small a number ^^f fiiWps should 
harass their fleet, and afraid of the anger of Xerxes, instead of 
waiting for the others to begin the battle, weighed anchor them- 
selves, and advanced against the Greeks about the hour of noon, 
with shouts encouraging one another. Now it happened that 
these sea-fights took place on the very same days with the 
combats at Thermopylie; and as the aim of the struggle was in 
the one case to maintain the pass, so in the other it was to 
defend the Euripus. While the Greeks, therefore, exhorted 
one another not to let the barbarians burst in upon Greece, 
these latter shouted to their fellows to destroy the Grecian fleet, 
and get possession of the channel. 

16. And now the fleet of Xerxes advanced in |;ood order to 
the attack, while the Greeks on their sides^^qjained quite 
motiUnless at Artemisium. The Persians tS^refore spread 
therriseiyes, and came forward in a half-moon, seeking to en- 
circle the"' Greeks on all sides, and thereby prevent them from 
escaping. The Greeks, when they saw this, sailed out to meet 
their assailants ; and the battle forthwith began. In this engage- 
ment the two fleets contended with no clear advantage to 
either, — ^for the armament of Xerxes injured itself by its own 
greatness, the vessels falling into disorder, and oft-times running 

1 this seems tcHwye been the whole of the Athenian reserve fleet. The 
policy of ThemisUjAes had raised their navy of 200 vessels. 
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foul of one another; yet still Aey did not give way, but made a 
stout fight, since the crews felt it would indeed be a disgrace to 
turn and .fly from a fleet so inferior in number. The Greeks 
therefore sufl^ed much, both in ships and men; but the bar- 
barians expenehced a far larger loss of each. So the fleets 
separated such a combat as I have described, 

17. On the side ;of Xerxes the Egyptians distin^ished them- 
selves above all the combatants; for besides performing many 
other noble deeds, they took five vessels from the Greeks with 
their crews on board. On the side of the Greeks the Athenians 
bore off ^ the meed of valour; and among them the most dis- 
tinguished was Clinias, the son of Alcibiades, who served at his 
own cl^rg^ with two hundred men/ on board a vessel which he 
had himself furnished.^ 

18. The two fleets, on separating, hastened very gladly to 
their anchorage-gromids. The Greeks, indeed, when;&e battle 
was over, became masters of the bodies of the slain and the 
wrecks of the vessels; but they had been so roughly handled, 
especially the Athenians, one-half of whose vessels had suffered 
damage, that they determined to brealc up from th6ir station, 
and withdraw to the inner parts of their country. 

19. Then Themistocles, who thought that if the Ionian and 
Carian ships could be detached from the barbarian fleet, the 
Greeks might be well able to defeat the rest, called the captains 
together. They met upon the sea-shore, where the Eubceans 
were now assembling their flocks and herds ; and here Themis- 
tocles told them he thought that he knew of a plan whereby he 
could detach from the king those who were of most worth among 
his allies., ■ This was all that he disclosed to them of his plan at 
that time. ..Meanwhile, looking to the circumstances in which 
they weffe., he advised them to slaughter as many of the Eubtean 
cattle as they liked — for it was better (he said) that their own 
troops ishould enjoy them than the enemy — ^and to give orders 
to their meri to kindle the fires as usual. With regard to the 
retreat, he said that he would take upon himself to watch the 
proper moment, and would manage matters so that they should 
return to Greece without loss. These words pleased the captains ; 
so they had the fires lighted, and began the slaughter of the 
cattle. 

* This was the ordinary crew of a trireme. ^ 

• The state nsuaiUy furnished the vessel and its equipment, the tjrierarcb 
being bound to .keep the whole in repair. Tri^archs often went to the 
expense of equipping their vessels jat their own cost* 
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20. The Euboeans^ until now, had made light of the oracle of 
Bacis, as though it had been void of all significancy, and had 
neither removed their goods from the island, nor yet taken them 
into their strong places; as they would most certainly have 
done if they had believed that war was approaching. By this 
neglect they had brought their affairs into the ver>" greatest 
danger. Now the oracle of which I speak ran as follows: — 

“ When o*er the main shall be thrown a byblns yoke ^ by a stranger, 

Be thou ware, and drive from Euboea the goats’ loud-bleating.’’ 

So, as the Euboeans had paid no regard to this oracle when the 
evils approached and impended, now that they had arrived, the 
worst was likely to befall them. 

21. While the Greeks were employed in the way described 
above, ^ the scout who had been on the watch at Trachis arrived 
at Artemisium. For the Greeks had employed two watchers: — 
Polyas, a native of Antic5Ta, had been stationed off Artemisium, 
with a row-boat at his command ready to sail at any moment, 
his orders being that, if an engagement took place by sea, he 
should convey the news at once to the Greeks at Thermopylae; 
and in like manner Abronychus, the son of Lysicles, an Athe- 
nian, had been stationed with a triaconter near Leonidas, to be 
ready, in case of disaster befalling the land force, to carry 
tidings of it to Artemisium. It was this Abronychus who now 
arrived with news of what had befallen Leonidas and those who 
were with him. When the Greeks heard; the tidings they no 
longer delayed to retreat, but withdrew in the order wherein 
they had been stationed, the Corinthians leading, and the Athe- 
nians sailing last of all. 

22. And now Themistocles chose out the swiftest sailers from 

among the Athenian vessels, and, proceeding to the various 
watering-places along the coast, cut inscriptions on the rocks, 
which were read by the lonians the day following, on their 
arrival at Artemisium. The inscriptions ran thus: — Men of 
Ionia, ye do wrong to fight against your own fathers, and to give 
your help to enslave Greece. We beseech you therefore to 
come over, if possible, to our side: if you cannot do this, then, 
we pray you, stand aloof from the contest yourselves, and 
persuade the C^gns to do the like. If neither of these things 
be possible, are hindered, by a force too strong to resist, 

^ [That is, a yokf^t bridge) fastened with cords of papyrus.— E. H. B ] 

® Supra, ch. ig, 
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from venturing upon desertion, at least when we come to blows 
fight backwardly, remembering that you are sprung from us, 
and that it was through you we first provoked the hatred of the 
barbarian,’’^ Themistocles, in putting up these inscriptions, 
looked, I believe, to two chances — either Xerxes would not 
discover them, in which case they might bring over the lonians 
to the side of the Greeks; or they would be reported to him 
and made a ground of accusation against the lonians, who 
would . ^reupon be distrusted, and would not be allowed to 
take part in the sea-fights. 

23. ShpiStly after the cutting of the inscriptions, a man of 
Histisea went in a merchant-ship to Aphetae, and told the 
Persians that the Greeks had fled from Artemisium. Dis- 
believing his report, the Persians kept the man a prisoner, while 
they sent some of their fastest vessels to see what had happened. 
These brought back word how matters stood; whereupon at 
sunrise the whole fleet advanced together in a body, and sailed 
to Artemisium, where they remained till mid-day; after which 
they went on to Histiaea.^ That city fell into their hands 
immediately; and they shortly overran the various villages 
upon the coast in the district of Hellopia,® which was part of 
the Histiaean territory. 

24. It was while they were at this station that a herald 
reached them from Xerxes, whom he had sent after making the 
following dispositions with respect to the bodies of those who 
fell at Thermopylae. Of the twenty thousand who had been 
slain on the Persian side, he left one thousand upon the field 
while he buried the rest in trenches; and these he carefully 
filled up with earth, and hid with foliage, that the sailors might 
not see any signs of them. The herald, on reaching Histigea, 
caused the whole force to be collected together, and spake thus 
to them; 

“ Comrades, King Xerxes gives permission to all who please, 
to quit their posts, and see how he fights with the senseless 
men who think to overthrow his armies,^* 

25. No Sooner had these words been uttered, than it became 
difficult to get a boat, so great was the number of those who 
desired to see the sight. Such as went crossed the strait, and 

' Alluding to the assistance given by Athens to the lonians in the great 
revolt. 

* The most important town of northern Eubcea* 

* The Hellopians, one of the early Pelasgic tribes, seem to have been the 
original inhabitants of Euboea, which anciently bore the name of Hellopia. 
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passing among the heaps of dead^ in this way viewed the spec- 
tecle. Many Helots were included in the sl^in/ but every one 
imagined that the bodies were all either Lacedaemonians or 
Thespians. However, no one was deceived by what Xerxes had 
done with his own dead. It was indeed most truly a laughable 
device— on the one side a thousand men were $6en lying about 
the field, on the other four thousand crowded together into one 
spot. This day then was given up to sight-seeing; on the next 
the seamen embarked on board their ships and sailed back to 
Histisea, while Xerxes and his army proceeded upon their march. 

26. There came now a few deserters from Arcadia to join the 
Persians — poor men who had nothing to live om ^md were in 
want of employment. The Persians brought them into the 
king’s presence, and there inquired of them, by a man who 
acted as their spokesman, “what the Greeks were doing?” 
The Arcadians answered — “ They are holding the Olympic 
games, seeing the athlelir sports and the chariot-races.” “ And 
what,” said the man, “ is the prize for whiefi they contend? ” 
“ An olive-wreath,” returned the others, “ which is given to the 
man who wins.” On hearing this, Tritantaechmes, the son of 
Artabanus,^ uttered a speech which was in truth most noble, 
but which caused him to be taxed with cowardice by King 
Xerxes. Hearing the men say that tlie prize was not money 
but a wreath of olive, he could not forbear from exclaiming 
before them all : “ Good heavens 1 Mardonius, what manner of 
men are these against whom thou hast brought us to fight? — men 
who contend with one another, not for money, but for honour! ” 

27. A little before this, and just after the blow bad been 
struck at Thermopylae, a herald was sent into Phficis by the 
Thessalians, who had always been on bad tt)rms With the 
Phocians, and especially since their last overthrow^ Kof it was 
not many years previous to this invasion of Gteece by the king, 
that the Thessalians, with their allies, entered Phficis in full 
force, but were defeated by the Phocians in an engagement 
wherein they were very roughly handled. The Phocians, who 
had with them as soothsayer Tellias of lElis, were blocked up in 
the mountain of Parnassus, when the following stratagem was 
contrived for them by their Elean ally. He mok six hundred 
of their bravest men, and whitened their bodies aud their arms 

* Herodotus had not directlsjNnentioned these Helots before. 11 they 
bore the proportion, found elMp^here (infra, ix. 10, stS), oi s^sven to each 
Spartan, they must have amoAted to aioo men. 

> Supra, v^i. 83. 
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with chalk; then instructing them to slay every one whom 
they should meet tl|stt not whitened like themsdves, he 
made a niight attack n|ion ike Thessalians. sohner dtd the 
Thessalian sentries* who were the first to see tkatn* btsihold this 
strange sight than, imagining it to be a prodigy* ^ey were all 
filled with am%ht. From the sentries the ^arm spr^ to the 
army,, wiridi was mizeA with such a panic that tkO Phocians 
killed |o\ir. tno^and of them, and became masters of their dead 
bodies and 'Shidds. Of the shields one half were sent as an 
offering to tte temple at Ab«,^ the other half were deposited at 
Delphi; Irom the tenth part of the booty gained in the 
battle* were made the gigantic figures which stand round the 
tripod ^ ftont of the Delphic shrine, and likewise the figures of 
theifa^ slae and character at Abse. 

i88.%^ides this slaughter of the Thessalian foot when it was 
blockading them, the Phocians had dealt a blow to their horse 
upon its invading their territory, from which they had never 
recovejjll There is a pass near the city of Hyampolis,^ where 
the having dug a broad trench, filled up the void 

with wine-jars, after which they covered the place with 
mould, so that the ground all looked alike, and then awaited 
the coming of the Thessalians. These, thinking to destroy the 
Phocians at one sweep, 1 ashed rapidly forward, and became 
entangled in the wine-jars, which broke the legs of their horses. 

59. The Thessalians had therefore a double cause of quarrel 
with the Phocians, when they dispatched the herald above 
mentioned, who thus delivered his message: — 

At lengril acknowledge, ye men of Phocis, that ye may not 
think to match with us. In times past, when it pleased us to 
hold witk the Greeks, we had always the vantage over you; 
and noiy our influence is such with the barbarian, that, if we 
choose it, you will lose your country, and (what is even worse) 
you will fin sohi as slaves. However, though we can now do 
with you eJcactly as we like, we are willing to forget our wrongs. 
Quit them with a payment of fifty talents of silver,® and we 
undertake- to Ward off the evils which threaten your country.” 

30. Such was the message which the Thessalians sent. The 
Phocians yrerekhe only people in these parts who had not 
espoused tfie causa of the Medes; and it is my deliberate opinion 

^ Petf fljie rimat ^isbrity of this temple, see above, i 46. 

* Hyamjwias lay very near to Ab». 

* Rather more than £12,000 of our money. 
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that the motive which swayed them was none other — neither 
more nor less — than their hatred of the Thessalians: for had 
the Thessalians declared in favour of the Greeks, I believe that 
the men of Phdeis would have joined the Median side. As it 
was, when the message arrived, the Phocians made answer, that 

they would not pay anything— -it was open to them, equally 
with the Thessalians, to make common cause with the Modes, 
if they only chose so to do — but they would never of their own 
free will become traitors to Greece.’’ ^ 

31. On the return of this answer, the Thessalians*,^ full of 
wrath against the Phocians, offered themselves as guides to the 
barbarian army, and led them forth from Trachinia into Doris. 
In this place there is a narrow tongue of Dorian territory, not 
more than thirty furlongs acioss, interposed between Malis and 
Phocib ; it is the tract in ancient times called Dryopis ; and the 
land, of which it is a part, is the mother-country of the Dorians 
in the Peloponnese.^ This territory the barbarians did not 
plunder, for the inhabitants had espoused their skfe; and 
besides, the Thessalians wished that they should be spared. 

32. From Doris they maichcd forward into Ph6cis; but here 
the inhabitants did not fall into their power: for some of them 
had taken refuge in the high grounds of Parnassus — one summit 
of which, called Titborea, standing quite by itself, not far from 
the city of Neon, is well fitted to give shelter to a large body 
of men, and had now received a number of the Phocians with 
their movables; while the ^^reater portion had fled to the 
country of the Ozolian Locnans,^ and placed their goods in the 
city called Amphissa, which lies above the Crissecan plain. The 
land of Phocis, however, was entirely overrun, for the Thessa- 
lians led the Persian army through the w hole of it ; and wherever 
they WTnt, the country was wasted with fire and sword, the 
cities and even the temples being wilfully set alight by the troops. 

33. The march of the army lay along the v^ley of the 
Cephissus ; ^ and here they ravaged far and wide, burning the 
towns of l)rymus, Charadra, Eroclius, Tethronium, Amphicaca, 
Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, Elateia, Ilyampolis, Parapotamii, and 
Abae, At the last-named place there was a temple of Apollo, 
very rich, and adorned with a vast number of treasures and 
offerings. There was likewise an oracle there in those days, as 

^ Suprs., 1 . 5^* 

* Tne Ozolian Locrian^. (|lKlt on the shores of the Corinthian Gulf. 

^ The Cephissus rises the base of Parnassus. 
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indeed there is at the present time. This temple the Persians 
plundered and burnt; and here they captured a number of the 
Phocians before they could reach the hills/ and caused the 
death of some of their women by ill-usage. 

34. After passing Parapotamii^ the barbarians marched to 
Panopeis; and now the army separated into two bodies, 
whereof one, which was the more numerous and the stronger 
of the two, marched, under Xerxes himself, towards Athens, 
entering Boeotia by the country of the Orchomenians.^ The 
Bmotians had one and all embraced the cause of the Medes; 
and their towns were in the possession of Macedonian garrisons, 
whom Alexander had sent tliere, to make it manifest to Xerxes 
that the Boeotians were on the Median side. Such then wa« the 
road followed by one division of the barbarians. 

35. The other division took guides, and proceeded towards 
the temple of Delphi, keeping Mount Parnassus on their right 
hand. They too laid waste such parts 'of Phocis as they passed 
through, burning the city of the Panupeans, together with those 
of the Daulians and of the Aiolidae. 'Fhis body had bee>i de- 
tached from the rest of the army, and made to march in this 
direction, for the purpose of plundering the Delphian temple 
and conveying to King Xerxes the riches which were there laid 
up. For Xerxes, as 1 am informed, was better acquainted with, 
what there was worthy of note at Delphi, than even with what 
he had left in his own house; so many of those about him were 
continually describing the treasures — more especially the offer- 
ings made by Creesus the son of Alyattc.s.*'* 

36. Now when the Delphians heard what danger they were 
in, great fear fell on them. In their terror they consulted the 
oracle concerning the holy treasures, and inquired if they should 
bury tliem in the ground, or c.ai;ry them away to some other 
country. The god, in rep^^feade them leave the treasures un- 
touched — “ He was abl&^P^ said, “ without help to protect 
his own.^’ So the DelplHis, when they received this answer, 
began to think about saving themselves. And first of all they 
sent thi^ir women and children across the gulf into Achsea; after 
which the greater number of them climbed up into the tops of 
Parnassus,* and placed their goods for safety in the Corycian 

^The Persians were determined, however, in true iconoclastic spirit, 
to destroy, if possible, all the principal Greek fanes. 

* Orchomenus, the most famous of the Bceotiarx cities next to Thebes. 

® vSupra, i. 50, 51. 

* The two peaks rising immediately above Delphi {Kastn), are probabl} 
intended. 
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cave; ^ while sonpie effected their escape to Amphissa in Locris.® 
In tWs way all W Delphians quitted t^e city^ except sixty 
men^ and the Prophet, 

37* When the b^barian assailants drew near and were in 
sight of the place, ^ the Prophet, who was named Aceratus, 
beheld, in front of the temple, a portion of the s^ed armour, 
which it was not lawful for any mortal : band: ;tbnch, lying 
Upon the ground, removed from the inner shrine where it was 
wont to hmig* Then went he and told the prodigy to the Del- 
: phians who had remained behind. Meanwhile the enemy 
pressed forward briskly, and had reached the shrine of Minerva 
Propaki when they were overtaken by other prodigies still more 
worHerful than the first. Truly it was marvel enough, when 
warlike, harness was seen lying outside the temple, removed 
there by no power but its own; what followed, however, ex- 
ceeded in strangeness all prodigies that had ever before been 
seen. The barbarians had just reached in their advance the 
chapel of Minerva Pronaia, when a storm of thunder burst 
suddenly over their heads — at the same time two crags split off 
from Mount Parnassus, and rolled down upon them with a loud 
noise, crushing vast numbers beneath their weight — ^while from 
the temple of Minerva there went up the war-cry and the shout 
of victory. 

38, All these tilings together struck terror into the barbarians, 
who forthwith turned and fled. The Delphms, seeing this, 
came down from their hiding-places, and smote them with a 

** great slaughter, from which such as escaped fled straight into 
Boeotia* These men, on their return, declared (as 1 am told) 
that besides the marvels mentioned above, they witnessed also 
other supernatural^ sights. Two armed warriors, they said, of a 
stature more than human, pursued after their flying ranks, 
pressing them close and slaying them. 

39, These men, the Delphians maintain, were two Heroes 
belonging to the place — by name Phylacus and Autonoiis — each 
of whom has a sacred precinct near the temple; one, that of 
Phylacus, hard by the road which runs above the temple of 
Pronaia; the other, that of Autonoiis, near the Castalimi spring,* 

* The Coryctan cave» sacred to Pan and the Nymphs. , .. 

* Whither the other Phocians had already fled (supra, ch. 33). 

> Delphi stood on the side of a rocky bill, in the' form of a theatre, to 
which a succession of terraces gave it a still greater lesemhlance. The 
Techie of ApoUo wUs about the centre of the curve. 

^'The Castatian spnug ihay be distinctly recognised in the modem 
iountain of Aic Jdnni. It at the base of the precipices of Parnassus. 
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at the foot of the peak called Hyampeia. The blocks of stone 
which fell from Parnassus might still be seen in my day; they 
lay in the precinct of Pronaia, where they stopped, after rolling 
through the host of the barbarians. Thus was this body of 
men forced to retire from the temple. 

40. Meanwhile, the Grecian fleet, which had left Artemisium, 
proceeded to^Saiamis, at the request of the Athenians, and there 
cast anchor. The Athenians had begged them to taJce up this 
position, in order that they might convey their women and 
children out of Attica, and further might deliberate upon the 
course which it now behoved them to follow. Disappointed in 
the hopes whidi they had previously entertained, they were 
about to hold a council concerning the present posture of their 
affairs. For they had looked to see the Peloponnesians drawn 
up in full force to resist the enemy in Boeotia, but found nothing 
of what they had expected ; nay, they learnt that the Greeks of 
those parts, only concerning themselves about their own safety, 
were building a wall across the Isthmus, and intended to guard 
the PeloponnCse, and let the rest of Greece take its clmnce. 
These timngs caused them to make the request whereof I spoke, 
that the combined fleet should anchor at Salamis. 

41, So while the rest oi the fleet lay to off this island, the 
Athenians cast anchor along their own coast. Immediately 
upon their arrival, proclamation was made, that every Athe- 
nian should save his children and household as he best could; ^ 
whereupon some sent their families to Egina, some to Salamis, 
but the greater number to Troezen.^ This removal was made 
with all possible haste, partly from a desire to obey the advice 
of the orade,^ but still more for another reason. The Athenians 
say that they have in their Acropolis a huge serpent, which 
lives in the temple, and is the guardian of the whole place. 
Nor do^ they only say this, but, as if the serpent really dwelt 
there, every month they lay out its food, which consists of a 
honey-cake. Up to this time the honey-cake had always been 
consumedj' bat now it remained untouched. So the priestess 
told the people inimt had happened ; whereupon they left Athens 

[For a descrlpniois of l>€^hi and its surroundings — so famous in antiquity- 
see the exhaustive .note in Frazer’s monumental edition of Pausanias, 
vol. V. pp. 248 . sqq.— E. H. B.] 

' The Atheman who, without such proclamation, left his country at a 
time of danger^ was considered guilty of a capital offence. 

* The Troezenians received them with mu(m kindness, and voted them 
siistenance-mrjnev at the rate of two obols per diem for each person. 

Supra, vii. 141, 
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the more readily, since they believed that the goddess had 
already abandoned the citadel. As soon as all was removed, 
the Athenians sailed back to their station. 

42. And now, the remainder of the Grecian sea-force, hearing 
that the fleet which had been at Arlemisium, was come to 
Salamis, joined it at that island from Troezen — orders having 
been issued previously that the ships should muster at Pogon, 
the port of the Troezenians. The vessels collected were many 
more in number than those which had fought at Artemisium, 
and were furnished by more cities. The admiral was the same 
who had commanded before, to wit, Eurybiades, the son of 
Eurycleides, who was a Spartan, but not of the family of the 
kings : the city, however, which sent by far the greatest number 
of ships, and the best sailers, was Athens. 

43. Now these were the nations who composed the Grecian 
fleet. From the Peloponnese, the following — the Lacedae- 
monians with sixteen ships; the Corinthians with the same 
number as at Artemisium; the Sicyonians with fifteen; the 
Epidaurians with ten; the Troezenians with five; and the Her- 
mionians with three. These were Dorians and Macednians^ 
all of them (except those from Hermion^), and had emigrated 
last from Erineus, Pindus, and Dryopis. The Hermionians were 
Dryopians, of the race which Hercules and the Malians drove 
out of the land now called Doris. Such were the Peloponnesian 
nations. 

44. From the mainland of Greece beyond the Peloponnese, 
came the Athenians with a hundred and eighty ships, a greater 
number than that furnished by any other people; and these 
were now manned wholly by themselves; for the Plataeans did 
not serve aboard the Athenian ships at Salamis, owing to the 
following reason. When the Greeks, on their withdrawal from 
Artemisium, arrived off Chalcis, the Plataeans disembarked upon 
the opposite shore of Boeotia, and set to work to remove their 
households, whereby it happened that they were left behind. 
(The Athenians, when the region which is now called Greece 
was held by the Pelasgi, were Pelasgians, and bore the name of 
Cranaans; but under their king Cecrops, they tvere called 
Cecropidae; when Erechtheus got the sovereignty, they changed 
their name to Athenians; and when Ion, the son of Xuthus, 
became their general,,^y were named after him lonians.) 

45. The Megarians ^Bjed with the same number of ships as 

' Si^ra, i. 56. 
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at Arteraisium; the Afnbraciots came with .seven; the Leu- 
caclians (who were Dorians from Corintli) with three. 

46. Of the islanders, the Eginetans furnished thirty ships — 
they had a larger number equipped ; but some were kept back 
to guard their own coasts, and only thirty, which however were 
tlieir best sailers, took part in the fight at Salamis. (The Egine- 
tans are Dorians from Epidaurus;^ their island was called 
formerly CEn6n6). The Chalcideans came next in order; they 
furnished the twenty ships with which they had served at Arte- 
misium. The Eretrians likewise furnished their seven. These 
races are Ionian. Ceos gave its old number the Ceans are 
loniaas from Attica. Naxos furnished four: this detachment, 
like tlose from the other islands, had been sent by the citizens 
at hon\e to join the Medes; but they made light of the orders 
given them, and joined the Greeks, at the instigation of Demo- 
critus, a, citizen of good report, who was at that time captain of 
a trirerue. The Naxians are lonians, of the Athenian stock. 
The Styreans served with the same ships as before; the Cyth- 
nians contributed one, and likewise a pent econter*— 'these two 
nations are Dryopians: the wSeriphians, Siphnians, and Melians, 
also served ; ^ they were the only islanders who had not given 
earth and water to the baibarian. 

47. All these nations dwelt inside the river Acheron and the 
roiintry inhabited by the Thesprotians, for that people borders 
on the Ambraciots and Leucadians, who are the most remote of 
all those by whom the fleet was furnished. From the countries 
beyond, there was only one people which gave help to the 
Greeks in their danger. This was the people of Crotona/ who 
contributed a single ship, under the command of Phapllus, a 
man who had thrice carried off the prize at the Pythian games. 
The Crotoniats are, by descent, Aclixans. 

48. Most of the allies came with triremes; but the Melians, 
Siphnianti, and Seriphians, brought penteconters. The Melians, 
who draw their race from Lacedaemon, furnished two; the 
Siphniani»\ and Seriphians, who are lonians of the Athenian 
stock, one each. The whole number of the ships, without 

1 Supra, 

“ Two aad two peiit#»contcrs (supi a, ch. i) . 

* SeripbuB^ JSljpuus, and Melos — the Serpho, Siphanto, and Milo of the 

present together wilh Ceos and Cythnus, the western Cyclades, 

which were i^i^^ip^spociaUy threatened by the advance of the Persian fleet. 
Their remoteni#fe from Asia bad emboldened them to refuse submission; 
their danger now induced them to appear in arms. 

* Supra, iii. ia6. 
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counting the penteconters, was three *^hundred and seventy- 
eight.^ 

49. Wlien the captains from these various nations were come 
together at Salamis, a council of war was summoned; and 
Eurybiades proposed that any one who liked to advisC; should 
say which place seemed to him the fittest, among those still in 
the possession of the Greeks, to be the scene of a naval com- 
bat. Attica, he said, was not to be thought of now; but he 
desired their counsel as to the remainder. The speakers mostly 
advised that the fleet should sail away to the Isthmus, ftnd 
there give battle in defence of the Peloponftese; and they 
urged as a reason for this, that if they were worsted in a sea- 
fight at Salamis, they would be shut up in an island where they 
could get no help; but if they were beaten near the Isthmus, 
they could escape to their homes. 

50. As the captains from the Peloponnese were thus achrising, 
there came an Athenian to the camp, who brought wofd that 
the barbarians had entered Attica, and were ravaging and 
burning everything. For the division of the army under 
Xerxes was just arrived at Athens from its march through 
Boeotia, where it had burnt Thespiae and Plataea— both which 
cities were forsaken by their inhabitants, who had fled to the 
Peloponnese — and now it was laying waste all the possessions of 
the Athenians, Thespiae and Plataca had been busrat by the 
Persians, because they knew from the Thebans that neither of 
those cities had espoused their side. 

51. Since the passage of the Hellespont and the commence- 
ment of the march upon Greece, a space of four moj^hs had 
gone by; one, whjle the army made the crossing^ delayed 
about the region of the Hellespont; and three while they pro- 
ceeded thence to Attica, which they entered in the archonship 
of Calliades. They found the city forsaken; a f^w people only , 
remained in the temple,^ either keepers of the trtasures,® or 
men of the poorer sort. These persons having fortified the 
citadel ^ with planks and boards, held out agjamst the enemy. 
It was in some measure their poverty which had prevented them 
from seekng shelter in Salamis; but there was likewise another 

^ The of the Greek ships mealed 1 $ stated. 

.(T^schylus, wholfcjji&tte of the combatants, makes them 300, 6 t 3'to; tbuey* 
didea, 40^, co: ace||m^g to some MSS., 300. 

* The temple orHnierva Polias in the Acropolis. 

* The keepers of the Sacred treasures of Minerva Were ten in number. 

* The j^enian citadel, or Acropolis. 
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reason which in part bduced them to renuun. They imagined 
them^lvcs to h^.Ve discovered the true meaning of the oracle 
utter® by the Pythoness, which promised that ** the wooden 
wall should never be taken ^the wooden wall, they thought, did 
not mean the but the place where th^ had taken refuge* 

52. The Persians encamped upon the hill over against the 

citadel, which is called Mars^ hill by the Athenians/ and began 
the siege of tte place, attacking the Greeks with arrows whereto 
pieces ofr'ttpiW tow were attached, which they shot at the 
barricade^ llfpi pow those who were within the citadel found 
themselves in -a ^bost woeful case; for their wooden rampart 
i>etra)^d Sl^ however, they continued to resist. It was 
in vam that tha Piw^tidaj came to them and offered terms of 
surrender — they refused all parley, and among their 

other modes of def&e, rolled down huge masses of stone upon 
the barbarians a$ were mounting up to the gates: so that 
Xerxes was for a long time very greatly perplexed, and could 
not contrive any way to take them. 

53. At last, however, in the midst of these many difficulties, 
the barbarians made discovery of an access. For verily the 
oracle had s|)oken truth; and it was fated that the whole main- 
land Of Attica should fall beneath the sway of the Persians. 
Right in front of the citadel, but behind the gates and the 
common ascent— where no watch was kept, and no one would 
have thought it possible that any foot of man could dimb— a 
few soldiers mounted from the sanctuary of Aglaurus, Cecrops’ 
daughter/ noti^^thstanding the steepness of the precipice- As 
soon as liie Athenians saw them upon the summit, some threw 
themselves headlong from the w^l, and so perished; while 
others fled for refuge to the inner part of the temple. The 
Persians rushed to the gates and opened them, after which they 
massacred th^ $uppliants. When all were slain, they plundered 
the temple, a4d fired every part of the citadel.* 

54. Xedc^s, thus Comn^tely master of Athens, despatched a 
horseman to Susa, message to Artabanus, informing him 

> of tHe celebrated court of the Areopagus, made still 

more fardoUs by the preacldtig of St. Paul (Acts xvu. aa), is one of the 
features topography which caxmot be mistaken. 

^ Aglaum. thi^ of Ce<3'ops, was said to have thrown herself 

over the precipices of the Acropolis. 

« The traces of this destruction may still be seen, though the structures 
have been rebuilt. (Cf. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History^ chap, 
via — E. H. B.] 
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of his success hitherto. The day after, he collected together all 
the Athenian exiles who had come into Greece in his train, and 
bade them go up into the citadel, and there offer sacrifice after 
their own fashion. I know not whether he had had a dream 
which made him give this order, or whether he felt some 
remorse on account of having set the temple on fire. However 
this may have been, the exiles were not slow to obey the com- 
mand given them. 

55. I will now explain why I have made mention of this 
circumstance: there is a temple of Erechthcus the Earth-born, 
as he is called, in this citadel, containing within it an olive-tree 
and a sea.^ The tale goes among the Athenians, that they were 
placed there as witnesses by Neptune and Minerva, when they 
had their contention about the country.^ Now this olive-tree 
had been burnt with the rest of the temple when the barbarians 
took the place. But when the Athenians, whom the king had 
commanded to offer sacrifice, went up into the temple for the 
purpose, they found a fresh shoot, as much as a cubit in length, 
thrown out from the old trunk. Such at least was the account 
which these persons gave. 

56. Meanwhile, at Salamis, the Greeks no sooner heard what 
had befallen the Athenian citadel, than they fell into such alarm 
that some of the captains did not even wait for the council to 
come to a vote, but embarked hastily on board their vessels, and 
hoisted sail as though they would take to flight immediately. 
The rest, who stayed at the council board, came to a vote that 
the fleet should give battle at the Isthmus. Night now drew 
on; and the captains, dispersing from the meeting, proceeded 
on board their re^jpective ships. 

57. Themistocles, as he entered his own vessel; was met by 
Mnesiphilus, an Athenian, who asked him what the council had 
resolved to do. On learning that the resolve was to stand away 

' Paiisanias tells us that this “ sea ” was a well of salt water. 

® The rayth is given more fully by ApoUodonis than by any other writer. 
“ The gods," he says, " were minded to choose themselves cities where they 
should be Mfccially worshipped. Neptune was the first to reach Attica, 
where Sfflote with his trident, and made a sea spring up in the midst of 
the AcropoUa^^ere it remains to this day, and is called the Sea of Erech- 
theus. MiiMTa (Athene) followed, and calling Cecrops to be witness that 
she took th^pnd in possession, x>lanted the olive which still grows in the 
temple of Pandrosus. Then a strife arose concerning the country: so 
Jupiter, to reconcile the rivals, appointed judges, who were not Cecrops 
and Craaaas, as some say, nor yet Erechtheiis, but the twelve deities. 
Their dd^^n adjudged the land to Athen6, upon the witness of Cecrops; 
and so At^is gained its name, being called after the goddess." 
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for the Isthmus, and there give battle on behalf of the Pelo- 
ponnese, Mnesiphilus exclaimed — 

“ If these men sail away from Salamis, thou wilt have no 
fight at all for the one fatherlandj for they will all scatter 
themselves to their own homes; and neither Eurybiades nor 
any one ^Ise will be able to hinder them, nor to stop the break- 
ing up the armament. Thus will Greece be brought to ruin 
througlx evil counsels. But haste thee now; and, if there be 
any possible way, seek to unsettle these resolves — mayhap 
thou mightest persuade Eurybiades to change his mind, and 
continue here.” 

58. The suggestion greatly pleased Themistocles ; and with- 
out answering a word, he went straight to the vessel of Eury- 
biades. Arrived there, he let him know that he wanted to 
speak with him on a matter touching the public service. So 
Eurybiades bade him come on board, and say whatever he 
wished. Then Themistocles, seating himself at his side, went 
over all the arguments which he had heard from Mnesiphilus, 
pretending as if they were his own, and added to them many 
new ones besides; until at last he persuaded Eurybiades, hy his 
importunity, to quit his ship and again collect the captains to 
council. 

59. As soon as they were come, and before Eurybiades had 
opened to them his purpose in assembling them together, 
Themistocles, as men are wont to do when they are very 
anxious, spoke much to divers of them; whereupon the Corin- 
thian captain, Adeimantus, the son of Ocytus, observed — 
“ Themistocles, at the games they who start too soon are 
scourged.” True,” rejoined the other in liis excuse, “ but they 
who wait too late are not crowned.” 

60. Thus he gave the Corinthian at this time a mild answer; 
and towards Eurybiades himself he did not now use any of 
those arguments which he had urged l^efore, or say aught of the 
allies betaking themselves to flight if^^once they broke up from 
Salamis; it would have been- ungraceful for him, when the 
confederates were present, to make accusation against any: but 
he had recourse to quite a new sort of reasoning, and addressed 
him as follows 

With thee it rests, O Eurybiades! to save Greece, if thou 
wilt only hearken unto me, and give the enemy battle here, 
rather than yield to the advice of those among us, who would 
have the fleeV withdrawn to the Isthmus. Hear now, I beseech 
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thee^ and judge between the two courses. At the Isthmus thou 
wilt fight in an open sea^ which is greatly to our disadvantage, 
since our ships are heavier and iewer in numb^ thah the 
enemy and further, thou wilt in any, case lose Siilamis, 
Megara, and Egina, even if all the rest goe^ well with us^ The 
I land and sea force of the Persians will advance together; and 
thy retreat will but draw them towards the Peloponnese, and so 
bring all Greece into peril. If, on the other hand, thou doest 
as I advise, these are the advantages which thou so secure : 
in the first place, as we shall fight in a narrow sea ^th few ships 
against many, if the war follows the common course, we shall 
gain a great victory; for to fight in a narrow spa<^' is favourable 
to US-— in an open sea, to them. Again, Salamia will . in this 
case be preserved, where we have placed our wives and <ihildren. 
Nay, that very point by which ye set most stcire, is secured as 
much by this course as by the other; for whether we fight hem 
or at the Isthmus, we shall equally give battle in defence, of the 
Peloponnese. Assuredly ye will not do wisely to draw the 
Persians upon that region. For if tilings turn out as I anti* 
cipate, and we beat them by sea, then we shall havfe kept your 
Isthmus free from the barbarians, and they will have advanced 
no further than Attica, but from thence have fled back, in dis- 
order; and we shall, moreover, have saved Megara, Egina, and 
SaJamis itself, where an oracle has said that we are., to overcome 
our enemies.^ When men counsel reasonably, reasonable 
success ensues; but when in their counsels they itejeebt reason, 
God does hot choose to follow the wandCjthgs of Wman 
fancies,’^ " / 

61. When Thehiistocles had thus spoken, Adeimantus the 
Corinthian again attacked him, and bade him be silimt, rin<^ he 
was a man without a city ; at the same time he called' on Eury- 
biades not to put the question at the instance of one who had 
no country, and urged that Themistocles should show of what 
state he was envoy, before he gave his voice witli the rest. 
This reproach he made, because the city of Athens had been 
taken, and was in the hands of the barbarians. Hereupon 
Themistocles spake many bitter things against Adeimantus and 
die Corinthians generally; and for proof that he bad a country, 
reminded the catj|ams, that with two hundred ships at his 
command, aH fuS^ manned for battle, he had both dty and 

> Supra, vii. 141, ad fid. 
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territory as good as theirs; since there was no Grecian state 
which could resist his men if they were to make a descent*^ 
b2. After this declmtion, he turned to Eurybiades^ and 
addres^g him 'vyith still ^ater warmth and earnestness — If 
thou wilt stay hore/* he said> and behave like a brave man, all 
will be weU-^ not, thou wilt bring Greece to ruin. For the 
whole fortune of the war depends on our ships, Ife thou per- 
suaded by my ybrds* If not, we will take out families oh board, 
and go, as we are, to Sins, in Italy, which is ours from of 
old, and the prophecies declare we are to colonise some 

day or Vou them, when you have lost allies like us, will 

hereafter caB tb mind what I have now said.’' 

63. At words of Themistocles, Eurybiades changed his 
determination; principally, as I believe, because he feared that 
if he withdmw the fleet to the Isthmus, the Athenians would 
sail away, and knew that without the Athenians, the rest of 
their ships could be no match for the fleet of the enemy. He 
therefore decided to remain, and give battle at Salamis, " 

$4. And now, the diflerent chiefs, notwithstanding their 
skirmish of words, on learning the decision of Eurybiades, at 
once made ready for the fight. Morning broke ; and, just as the 
sun rose, the shock of an earthquake was felt both on shore and 
at sea: whereupon the Greeks resolved to approach the gods 
with prayer, and likewise to send and invite the ^cids to their 
aid. And this they did, with as much speed as they had re- 
solved on it Prayers were offered to all the gods ; and Telamon 
and Ajax were invoked at once from Salamis, while a ship was 
sent to Egina to fetch .^acus himself, and the other iEacids* 

65, The following is a tale which was told by Dicaeus, the son 
of TheoC^des, an Athenian, who was at this time an exile, and 
had gained a good report among the Medes. He declared that 
after the frmy df Xerxes had, in the absence of the Athenians, 
wasted Attica, he chanced to be with Demaratus the Laced®- 
monian in the *nmasian plain, and that while there, he saw a 
cloud of dust advancing from Eleusis, such as a host of thirty 
thousand men npp^t raise. As he and his companion were 
wondering who thC men, from whom the dust arose, could 
possibly be,, a sound of voices reached his ear, and he thought 
that he recognised the mystic hymn to Bacchus.^ Now Dema- 
^ Two hundred ships would mply at least 40,000 mea, a force mater 
j (prohatoly) thaa that wtUeh auy Greek state, except Sparta* could have 
' bro^t into the field. 

» The chief details ooaceming the greater Eleusitua, Of which the mystic 
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ratus was unacquainted with the rites of Eleusis, and so he 
inquired of Dicseus what the voices were saying. Dicaeus made 
answer — “ 0 Demaratus ! beyond a doubt some mighty 
calamity is about to befall the lang’s army I For it is manifest, 
inasmuch as Attica is deserted by its inhabitants, that the sound 
which we have heard is an unearthly one, and is now upon its 
way from Eleusis to aid the Athenians and their confederates. 
If it descends upon the Peloponncse, danger will threaten the 
king himself and his land army — if it moves towards the ships 
at Salamis, ’twill go hard but the king’s fleet there suffers 
destruction. Every year the Athenians celebrate this feast to 
the Mother and the Daughter; ^ and all who wish, whether they 
bo Athenians or any other Greeks, arc initiated. The sound 
thou hcarest is the Bacchic song, which is wont to be sung at that 
festival.” “Hush now,” rejoined the other; “and see thou 
tell no man of this matter. For if thy words be brought to the 
king’s ear, thou wilt assuredly lose thy head because of them ; 
neither I nor any man living can then save thee. Hold thy 
peace therefore. The gods will see to the king’s army.” Thus 
l)emaratus counselled him ; and they looked, and saw the dust, 
from which the sound arose, become a cloud, and the cloud rise 
up into the air and sail away to Salamis, making for the station 
nf the Grecian fleet. Then they knew that it was the fleet of 
Xerxes which would suffer destruction. Such was the tale told 
by Dicacus the son of Theocyries; and he appealed for its truth 
to Demaratus and other eye-witnesses. 

66. The men belonging to the fleet of Xerxes, alter they had 
seen the Spartan dead at Thermopylae,*'^ and crossed the channel 
from Trachis to Histiaea, waited there by the space of three 
days, and then sailing down through the Euripus,® in three 
more came to Phalerum. In my judgnrent, the Persian forces 
both by land and sea when they invaded Attica were not less 
numerous than they had been on their arrival at S6pias and 
Thermopylae. For against the Persian loss in the storm and at 
Thermopyliu, and again in the sea-lights off Artemisium, I set 
the various nations which had since joined the king— as the 

hymn to Bacchus was a part, are carefully collected in Smith's Dictionary of 
Antiquities (ad voc. Eleusinia) [and in chap. ix. of Jevons and Carrier’s 
Manual of Greek Anttgmties . — E. H. B.]. 

‘ Ceres [Kore] and Proserpine. 

* Supra, ch. 25, 

» Ilje n;ime Euripus applies, strictly speaking, only to the very narrowest 
part of the channel between Euboea and the mainland. 
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Malians, the Dorians, the Locrians, and the Bceotians — each 
serving in full force in his army except the last, who did not 
number in their ranks either the Tliespians or the Platseans; 
and together with these, the Carystians, the Andrians, the 
Tenians, and the other people of the islands, -vvho all fought on 
this side except the five states already mentioned.^ For as the 
Persians penetrated further into Greece, they were joined con- 
tinually by fresh nations. 

67. Reinforced by the contingents of all these various states, 
except Paros, the barbarians reached Athens. As for the 
Parians, they tarried at Cythnus, waiting to see how the war 
would go. The rest of the sea forces came safe to Phalemm; 
where they w^ere visited by Xerxes, who had conceived a desire 
to go aboard and learn the wishes of the fleet. So he came and 
sate in a seat oif honour ; and the sovereigns of the nations, and 
the captains of the ships, were sent for, to appear before him,, 
and as they arrived took their seats according to the rank 
assigned them by the king. In the first seat sate the king of 
Sidon; after him, the king of Tyrc;^ then the rest in their 
order. When the whole had taken their places, one after 
another, tind were set down in orderly array, Xerxes, to try 
them, sent Mardonius and questioned each, whether a siia-fight 
should be risked or no. 

68, Mardonius accordingly went round the entire assemblage, 
beginning with the Sidonian monarch, and asked this question ; 
to which all gave the same answer, advising to engage the 
Greeks, except only Artemisia, who spake as follows: — 

“ Say to the king, Mardonius, that these are my words to 
him : 1 was not the least brave of those who fought at Euboea, 
nor were my achievements there among the meanest; it is my 
right, therefore, 0 my lord, to tell thee plainly what I think to 
be most for thy advantage now. This then is my advice,. 
Spare thy ships, and do not risk a battle ; for these people are 
as much superior to thy people in seamanship, as men to- 
women. What so great need is there for thee to incur hazard 
at sea? Art t:hou not master of Athens, for which thou didst 
undertake thy expedition?^ Is not Greece subject to thee? 
Not a soul now resists thy advance. They who once resisted ..s, 
were handled even as they deserved. (§ 2.) Now learn how I 
expect that affairs will go with thy adversaries. If thou art not. 

^ Naxos, Cytimus, Seriphus, Siphnus, and Melos (vide supra, ch. 46), 

® Compare vii. 98. ® Supra, vii, 8, § 2. 
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over-hasty to engage with them by sea, but wilt keep thy fleet 
near the land, then whether thou abidest as thou art, or marchest 
forward towards the Peloponnese, thou wilt easily accomplish 
all for which thou art come hither. The Greeks Caniipt hold out 
against thee very long; thou wilt soon part th^m asunder, and 
•scatter them to their several homes. In the island where- they 
lie, I hear they have no food in store; nor it JijScely, if thy 
land force begins its march towards the Peloponnese,. that they 
will remain quietly where they are — at least such as pome from 
that region. Of a surety th^ will not greatly troiihle them- 
selves to give battle on behalf of the Athenians* (§ 3,) On the 
other hand, if thou art hasty to fight, I tremble lest the defeat 
of thy sea force bring harm likewise to thy land army. This, 
too, thou shouldst remember, O king; good masters are apt to 
have bad servants, and bad masters good ones. Now, as thou 
a.rt the best of men, thy servants must needs be a sorry set. 
These Egyptians, Cyprians, Cilicians, and Pamphylians, who 
are counted in the number of thy subject-allies^ of how little 
•service are they to thee ! ” 

69, As Artemisia spake, they, who wished her well were 
:greatly troubled concerning her words, thinking that she would 
suffer some hurt at the king's hands, because she eichdTted him 
not to risk a battle; they, on the other hand, who disliked and 
envied her, favoured as she was by the king above all the rest of 
the allies, rejoiced at her declaration, expecting t^t her life 
would be the forfeit. But Xerxes, when the words of the 
several speakers were reported to him, was pleased beyond all 
others with the reply of Artemisia; and whereas, even before 
this, he had always esteemed her much, he now praised her 
more than ever. Nevertheless, he gave orders th^t the ^<lvice 
of the greater nurnber should be followed; for hevi^h^ht that 
at Euboea the fleet had not done its best, because he himself 
was not there to see — whereas this time he resblv^, that he 
would be an eye-witness of the combat. 

70. Orders were now given to stand out to Sea; , and the ships 
proceeded towards 3 ^?lamis, and took up the statiems to which 
they were directed, wiAout let or hindrance from the enemy. 
The day,*however, too far spent for them to begin the 
battle, since night already approached: so they prepared to 
engage upon the morrow. The Greeks, meanwhile, were in 
grea-t distress and alarm, more espedally tosO of the Pelo- 
3)onnese, who were troubled that they had been kept at Salamis 
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to fight on be^lf of the Athemah territory, imd feared that, if 
they should suffer defeat, they would be pent up arid besieged 
in an island, while their own country was left unprotected. 

71. The same riight the land army of the barbarians began 
its march towards the Peloponnese, where, ho^etety all ^t 
was possible had been done to prevent the enemy trbm forcing 
an entrance by land. As soon as ever news reached rite Felo- 
ponnese of the death of Leonidas and his compariioris at Ther- 
mopylae, the inhabitants flocked together from the various 
cities, and encamped at the Isthmus, under the cdmmrind of 
Cleombrotus, son of Anaxandridas, and brother of Leonidas. 
Here their first care was to block up the Scironian Way; ^ after 
which it was determined in council to build a wall across the 
Isthmus.^ Ailthe number assembled amounted to many tens of 
thousands, and there was not one who did not give himself to 
the work^ it soon finished. Stones, bricks, timber, baskets 
filled full of sand, were used in the building; and not a moment 
was lost by. those who gave their aid; for they laboured without 
ceasing either by night or day, 

7^. Now the nations who gave their aid, and who had flocked 
in full force to the Isthmus, were the following: the Lacedae- 
monians, all the tribes of the Arcadians, the Eleans, the 
Corinthiias, the Sicyonians, the Epidaurians, the Phliasians, 
the Troezenians, and the Hermionians. These all gave their 
aid, being greatly alarmed at the danger which threatened 
Gree^, Eut the other inhabitants of the Peloponnese took 
no part in the matter; though the Olympic and Corneian 
festivals ,>me!ri<>w over.® 

73. Seven nations inliabit the Peloponnese. Two of them 
are aboriginal, and still continue in the regions where they dwelt 
at the first — ^to wit, the Arcadians^ and the Cynurians.® A 
third, that of the Achajans, has never left the Peloponnese, but 
has be^n <$$fodgcdTrom its own proper country, and inhabits a 
district whidb oiice telonged to others.® The remaining nations^ 

> The Setroaiari Way led from Megara to Coriiitb, along the eastern shore 
of the Isthttius: 

^The Isthxhus is about four miles across at its narrowest ]^6int, and 
nearly five where foe wan was built. 

* Suprai vii. 

* That the Arcadians were aboriginal inhabitants of the Pelopoimese was 
the unanimous tradition of antiquity. 

* Cynuria» or Cynosuria, was the border territory between Sparta and 
Argos upon the coast. 

* Supra, vii. 94; compare I. 145. 
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four out of the seven, are all immigrants — ^namely, the Dorians, 
the iEtolians, the Dryopians, and the Lemnians. To the 
Dorians belong several very famous cities;^ to the ^.tolians 
one only, that is, Elis; to the Dr}^opians, Hermion^ and that 
Asine which lies over against Cardamyl^ in Laconia;^ to the 
Lemnians, all the towns of the Paroreats.^ The aboriginal 
Cynurians alone seem to be lonians; even they, however, have, 
in course of time, grown to be Dorians, under the government 
of the Argives, whose Orneats and vassals they were. All the 
cities of these seven nations, except those mentioned above, 
stood aloof from the war; and by so doing, if I may speak 
freely, they in fact took part with the Medes. 

74. So the Greeks at the Isthmus toiled unceasingly, as 
though in the greatest peril; since they never imagined that 
any great success would be gained by the fleet. The Greeks at 
Salamis, on the other hand, when they heard what the rest 
were about, felt greatly alarmed; but their fear was not so 
much for themselves as for the Peloponnese. At first they 
conversed together in low tones, each man with his fellow, 

^secretly, and marvelled at the folly shown by Eurybiades ; but 
presently the smothered feeling broke out, and another assembly 
was held; whereat the old subjects provoked much talk from 
the speakers, one side maintaining that it was best to sail to the 
Peloponnese and risk battle for that, instead of abiding at 
Salamis and fighting for a land already taken by the enemy; 
while the other, which consisted of the Athenians, Eginetans, 
and Megarians, was urgent to remain and have the battle fought 
where they were. 

75. Then Themistocles,when he saw that the Peloponnesians 
would carry the vote against him, went out secretly from the 
council, and, instructing a certain man what he should say, sent 
him on board a merchant ship to the fleet of the Medes. The 
man's name was Sicinnus; he was one of Themistocles' house- 
hold slaves, and acted as tutor to his sons;^ in after times, 
when the Thespians were admitting persons to citizenship, 
Themistocles made him a Thespian, and a rich man to hoot. 
The ship brought Sicinnus to the Persian fleet, and there he 
delivered his message to the leaders in these words: — 

^ Sparta, Argos, Mycen®, Troezen, Epidaurus, Corinth, and Sicyon. 

“ Cardamyle was on the opposite side of the Coronffian Gulf to Asine. 
It was an old Ach®an settlement, and important enough to be mentioned 
by Homer ( 11 . ix. 150). 

^ Supra, iv, 148. 


* Themistocles is said to have had five sons. 
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“ The Athenian commander has sent me to you privily, 
without the knowledge of the other Greeks. He is a well- 
wisher to the king’s cause, and would rather success should 
attend on you than on his countrymen; wherefore he bids me 
tell you that fear has seized the Greeks and they are meditating 
a hasty flight. Now then it is open to you to achieve the best 
work that ever ye wrought, if only ye will hinder their escaping. 
They no longer agree among themselves, so that they will not 
now make any resistance — nay, ’tis likely ye may see a fight 
already begun between such as favour and such as oppose your 
cause.” The messenger, when he had thus expressed himself, 
departed and was seen no more. 

76. Then the captains, believing all that the messenger had 
said, proceeded to land a large body of Persian troops on the 
islet of Psyttaleia,^ which lies l^tween Salamis and the mainland ; 
after which, about the hour of midnight, they advanced their 
western wing towards Salamis, so as to indose the Greeks. 
At the same time the force stationed about Ceos and Cynosura 
moved forward, and filled the whole strait as far as Munychia,i' 
with their ships. This advance was made to prevent the 
Greeks from escaping by flight, and to block them up in 
Salamis, where it was thought that vengeance might be taken 
upon them for the battles fought near Artemisium. The Persian 
troops were landed on the islet of Psyttaleia, because, as soon as 
the battle began, the men and wrecks were likely to be drifted 
thither, as the isle lay in the very path of the coming fight, — 
and they would thus be able to save their own men and destroy 
those of the enemy. All these movements were made in silence, 
that the Greeks might have no knowledge of them; and they 
occupied the whole night, so that the men had no time to get 
their sleep. 

77. I cannot say that there is no truth in prophecies, or feel 
inclined to call in question those which speak with dearness, 
w^hen I think of the following: — 

“ When they shall bridge with their ships to the sacred strand of Diana 
Girt with the golden falchion, and eke to marine Cynosura,® 

Mad hope sw^ing thmr hearts at the downfall of beautiful Athens ® — 
Then shall godlike Right extinguish haughty Presumption, 


® Psyttaleia is the small island now called Lipsokutdli, which lies betw’een 
* The Marathonian promontory of the name, 
the Piraeus and the eastern extremity of Salamis. 

® “ Brilliant ** or " fruitful Athens would be a closer translation. The 
epithet \nrapal is a favourite one in this connection. 
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Insult's furious offspring, who thinketh to overthrow all things. 

Brass with brass shall mingle, and Mars with blood shall empurple 
Oceaii’s waves. Then — then shall the day of Greda's freedom 
Come from Victory fair, and Saturn's son all-seeing." 

When I look to this, and perceive how clearly Bacis ^ spoke, 
I neither venture myself to say anything against prophecies, nor 
do I approve of others impugning them. 

78. Meanwhile, among the captains at Salamis, the strife of 
words grew fierce. As yet they did not know that they were 
encompassed, but imagined that the barbarians remained in the 
same places where they had seen them the day before, 

79. In the midst of their contention, Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, who had crossed from Egina, arrived in Salamis. 
He was an Athenian, and had been ostracised by the com- 
monalty;^ yet I believe, from what I have heard concerning 
his character, that there was not in all Athens a m$.h so worthy 
or so just as he. He now came to the council, and, standing 
outside, called for Themistocles. Now Themistocles was not his 
friend, but his most determined enemy. However, pnder the 
pressure of the great dangers impending, Aristides forgot their 
feud, and called Themistocles out of the council, since J^e wished 
to confer with him. He had heard before his arrival of the 
impatience of the Peloponnesians to withdraw the fleet to the 
Isthmus. As soon therefore as Themistocles came 
Aristides addressed him in these words: — 

“Our rivalry at all times, and especially at the present 
season, ought to be a struggle, which of us shall most advantage 
our country. Let me then say to thee, that so far as regards 
the departure of the Peloponnesians from thb jplace, much talk 
and little will be found precisely alike. I have seen with my 
own eyes that which I now report: that, however' much the 
Corinthians or Eurybiades himself may wush it, they cannot now 
retreat; for we are enclosed on every side by the enemy. Go 
in to them, and make this known.” 

tidings are also good. That which I earnestly desired ta happen, 
thine eyes have beheld accomplished. Know that what the 
Medes have now done was at my instance; for it was necessary, 
as our men would not fight here of their own free will, to make 

^ Suprai cb. 30. 

* After a long struggle, Aristides bad been ostracised through tbe^iU’ 
ff lienee of Themistocles, three years earlier, b.c. 483. The tola in 

oonneetion with his ostracism are well known, and will be found in Plutarch 
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them fight whether they would or no. But come now, as thou 
hast brought the good news, go in and tell it. For if I speak 
to them, they wifi think it a feigned tale, and will not believe 
that the barbarians have inclosed us around. Therefore do thou 
go to them, and infonn them how matters stand. If they 
believe thee, *tw1U be for the best; but if otherwise, it will not 
harm. For it is impossible that they should now flee away, if 
we are indeed shut in on all sides, as thou sayest. 

8x. Then Aristides entered the assembly, and spoke to the 
('aptains: he had come, he told them, from Egina, and had but 
barely escaped the blockading vessels— the Greek fleet was 
entirely inclosed by the ships of Xerxes — and he advised them 
10 get themselves in readiness to resist the foe. Having said so 
much, he withdrew. And now another contest arose; for the 
greater part of the captains would not believe the tidings. 

82. But while they still doubted, a Tenian trireme, com- 
manded by Panjetius the son of Sosimenes, deserted from the 
Persians and joined the Greeks, bringing full intelligence. For 
this reason the Tenians were inscribed upon the tripod at 
Delf^i among those who overthrew the barbarians. With this 
ship, which deserted to their side at Salamis, and the Lemnian 
vessel which came over before at Artemisium,^ the Greek fleet 
was brought to the full number of 380 ships; otherwise it fell 
short by two of that amount. 

83. The Greeks now, not doubting what the Tenians told 
them, made ready for the coming fight. At the dawn of day, 
all the men-at-arms® were assembled together, and speeches 
were made to them, of which the best was that of Themistocles; 
who throughout contrasted what was noble with what was base, 
and bade them, in all that came within the range of man's 
nature and constitution, always to make choice of the nobler 
part. Having thus wound up his discourse, he told them to go 
at once on board their ships, which they accordingly did; and 
about his time the trireme, that had been sent to Egina for the 
iEacidaB,^ returned; whereupon the Greeks put to sea with all 
their fleets 

84. The fleet bad scarce left the land when they were attacked 

^ Supni» xit. The xsalieniledoii here made confirms the ioial in ch. 
48, ad fin. , ,, 

* The or armed portion ol the crew of a trireme, jMrrespondmg 

to our marines, varied in amount at dlfierent periods of Greek mstory. 
Ibe greatest number ever found is forty. 

• Supra, ch. 64* 
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by the barbarians. At once most of the Greeks began to back 
water, and were about touching the shore, when Ameinias of 
PallSnt^,^ one of the Athenian captains, darted forth in front of 
the line, and charged a ship of the enemy. The two vessels 
became entangled, and could not separate, whereupon the rest 
of the fleet came up to help Ameinias, and engaged with the 
Persians. Such is the account which the Athenians give of the 
way in which the battle began; but the Eginetans maintain 
that the vessel which had been to Egina for the Aiacidae, was 
the one that brought on the fight. It is also reported, that a 
phantom in the form of a woman appeared to the Greeks, and, 
in a voice that was heard from end to end of the fleet, cheered 
them on to the fight ; first, however, rebuking them, and saying 
— “ Strange men, how long are ye going to back water? ” 

85. Against the Athenians, who held the western extremity 
of the line towards Eleusis, were placed the Phoenicians; against 
the Lacedaemonians, whose station was eastward towards the 
Piraeus,^ the lonians. Of these last a few only followed the 
advice of Themistocles, to fight backwardly ; the greater number 
did far otherwise. 1 could mention here the names of many 
trierarchs who took vessels from the Greeks, but I shall pass 
over all excepting Theornestor, the son of Androdamas, and 
Phylacus, the son of Histiaeus, both Samians. I show this pre- 
ference to them, inasmuch as for this service Theornestor was 
made tyrant of Samos by the Persians, which Phylacus was 
enrolled among the king’s benefactors, and presented with a 
large estate in land. In the Persian tongue the king’s bene- 
factors are called Orosangs. 

86. Far the greater number of the Persian ships engaged in 
this battle were disabled, either by the Athenians or by the 
Eginetans. For as the Greeks fought in order and kept their 
line, while the barbarians were in confusion and had no plan in 
anything that they did, the issue of the battle could scarce be 
other than it was. Yet the Persians fought far more bravely 
here than at Euboea, and indeed surpassed themselves; each 
did his utmost through fear of Xerxes, for each thought that 
the king’s eye was upon himself.® 

87. What part the several nations, whether Greek or bar- 
barian, took in the combat, I am not able to say for certain; 

^ Palleu6 was one of the most famous of the Athenian provincial towns. 

* [The harbour of Athens. — E. H. BJ 

* Supra, ch. 69, and infra, ch. 90. The anger of Xerxes, as we see in the 
latter passage, led to very serious consequences. 
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Artemisia, however, I know, distinguished herself in such a way 
as raised her even higher than she stood before in the esteem of 
the king. For after confusion had spread throughout the whole 
of the king’s fleet, and her ship was closely pursued by an 
Athenian trireme, she, having no way to fly, since in front of 
her were a number of friendly vessels, and she was nearest of all 
the Persians to the enemy, resolved on a measure which in fact 
proved her safety. Pressed by the Athenian pursuer, she bore 
straight against one of the ships of her own party, a Calyndian, 
which had Damasithymus, the Calyndian king, himself on board. 

I cannot say whether she had had any quarrel with the man 
while the fleet was at the Hellespont, or no — neither can I 
decide whether she of set purpose attacked his vessel, or whether 
it merely chanced that the Calyndian ship came in her way — 
but certain it is that she bore down upon his vessel and sank it, 
and that thereby she had the good fortune to procure herself a 
double advantage. For the commander of the Athenian trireme, 
when he saw her bear down on one of the enemy’s fleet, thought 
immediately that her vessel was a Greek, or else had deserted 
from the Persians, and was now fighting on the Greek side ; he 
therefore gave up the chase, and turned away to attack others. 

88. Thus in the first place she saved her life by the action, 
and was enabled to get clear off from the battle ; while further, 
it fell out that in the very act of doing the king an injury she 
raised herself to a greater height than ever in his esteem. For 
as Xerxes beheld the fight, he remarked (it is said) the destruc- 
tion of tt^e vessel, whereupon the bystanders observed to him — 
“ Seest thou, master, how well Artemisia fights, and how she 
has just sunk a ship of the enemy? ” Then Xerxes asked if it 
were really Artemisia’s doing; and they answered, “ Certainly; 
for they knew her ensign : ” while all made sure that the sunken 
vessel belonged to the opposite side. Everything, it is said, 
conspired to prosper the queen— it was especially fortunate 
for her that not one of those on board the Calyndian ship 
survived to become her accuser. Xerxes, they say, in reply to 
the remarks made to him, observed — “ My men have behaved 
like women, my women like men ! ” 

89. There fell in this combat Ariabignes, one of the chief 
commanders of the fleet, who was son of Darius and brother of 
Xerxes ; and with him perished a vast number of men of high 
repute, Persians, Medes, and allies. Of the Greeks there died 
only a few; for, as they were able to swim, all those that were 
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However, as I said before, she escaped; and so did some others 
whose ships survived the engagement; and these were all now 
assembled at the port of Phalerum. 

94. The Athenians say that Adeimantus, the Corinthian com- 
mander, at the moment when the two fleets joined battle, was 
seized with fear, and being beyond measure alarmed, spread his 
sails, and hasted to fly away; on which the other Corinthians, 
seeing their leader’s ship in full flight, sailed off likewise. They 
had reached in their flight that part of the coast of Salamis 
where stands the temple of Minerva Sciras, when they met a 
light bark, a very strange apparition : it was never discovered 
that any one had sent it to them; and till it appeared they were 
altogether ignorant how the battle was going. That there was 
something beyond nature in the matter they judged from this — 
that when the men in the bark drew near to their ships they 
addressed them, saying — “ Adeimantus, while thou playest the 
traitor’s part, by withdrawing all these ships, and flying away 
from the fight, the Greeks whom thou hast deserted are de- 
feating their foes as completely as they ever wished in their 
prayers.” Adeimantus, however, would not believe what the 
men said; whereupon they told him, ‘‘he might take them 
with him as hostages, and put them to death if he did not find 
the Greeks winning.” Then Adeimantus put about, both he 
and those who were with him ; and they re-joined the fleet when 
the victory was already gained. Such is the tale which the 
Athenians tell concerning them of Corinth; these latter how- 
ever do not allow its truth. ^ On the contrary, they declare 
that they were among those who distinguished themselves most 
in the fight. And -the rest of Greece bears witness in their 
favour. 

95. In the midst of the confusion Aristides, the son of Lysi- 
machus, the Athenian, of whom I lately spoke as a man of 
the greatest excellence, performed the following service. He 
took a number of the Athenian heavy-armed troops, who had 
previously been stationed along the shore of Salamis, and, land- 
ing with them on the islet of Psyttaleia, slew all the Persians 
by whom it was occupied. 

96. As soon as the sea-fight was ended/ the Greeks drew 

‘ There caa be uo doubt that the tale was altogether false. 

“The description of the battle of Salamis in .(Eschylus (Pers. 359-438), 
as'the account of an eye-witness and combatant, must always hold a primary 
place among the records of the time. It does not appear to have been 
known to Herodotus, yet it confirms his account in all the principal 
features. 
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together to Salamis all the wrecks that were to be found in that 
quarter, and prepared themselves for another engagement, 
supposing that the king would renew the fight with the vessels 
which still remained to him. Many of the wrecks had been 
carried away by a westerly wind to the coast of Attica, where 
they were thrown upon the strip of shore called Colias, Thus 
not only were the prophecies of Bacis and Musjeus ^ concerning 
this battle fulfilled completely, but likewise, by the place to 
which the wrecks were drifted, the prediction of Lysistratus, an 
Athenian soothsayer, uttered many years before these events, 
and quite forgotten at the time by all the Greeks, was fully 
accomplished. The words were — 

*' Then shall the sight of the oars fill Colian dames with amazement.” 

Now this must have happened as soon as the king was departed. 

97. Xerxes, when he saw the extent of his loss, began to be 
afraid lest the Greeks might be counselled by the Ionian.^, or 
without their advice might determine to sail straight to the 
Hellespont and break down the bridges there ; in which case he 
would be blocked up in Europe, and run great risk of perishing. 
He therefore made up hi": mind to fly; but, as he wished to 
hide his purpose alike from the Greeks and from his own people, 
he set to work to carry a mound across the channel to Salamis, 
and at the same time began fastening a number of Phoenician 
merchant ships together, to serve at once for a bridge and a 
wall. He likewise made many warlike preparations, as if he 
were about to engage the Greeks once more at sea. Now, when 
these things were seen, all grew fully persuaded that the king 
was bent on remaining, and intended to push the war in good 
earnest. Mardonius, however, was in no respect deceived ; for 
long acquaintance enabled him to read all the king’s thoughts. 
Meanwhile, Xerxes, though engaged in this way, sent off a 
messenger to carry intelligence of his misfortune to Persia. 

98. Nothing mortal travels so fast as these Persian messengers. 
The entire plan is a Persian invention; and this is the method 
of it. Along the whole line of road there are men (they say) 
stationed with horses, in number equal to the number of days 
which the journey takes, allowing a man and horse to each 
day ; and these men will not be hindered from accomplishing 
at their best speed the distance which they have to go, either 
by snow, or rain, or heat, or by the darkness of night. The 

^ Concerning these poets, see above, vii. 6, and viii, 20. 
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first rider delivers his despatch to the second, and the second 
passes it to the third; and so it is borne from hand to hand 
along the whole line, like the light in the torch-race, which the 
Greeks celebrate to Vulcan. The Persians give the riding post 
in this manner, the name of “ Angarum/^ ^ 

99. At Susa, on the arrival of the first message, which said 
that Xerxes was master of Athens, such was the delight of the 
Persians who had remained behind, that they forthwith strewed 
all the streets with myrtle boughs, and burnt incense, and fell 
to feasting and merriment. In like manner, when the second 
message reached them, so sore was their dismay, that they all 
with one accord rent their garments, and cried aloud, and wept 
and wailed without stint. They laid the blame of the disaster 
on Mardonius; and their grief on the occasion was less on 
account of the damage done to their ships, than owing to the 
alarm which they felt about the safety of the king. Hence 
their trouble did not cease till Xerxes himself, by his arrival, 
put an end to their fears. 

ICO. And now Mardonius, perceiving that Xerxes took the 
defeat of his fleet greatly to heart, and suspecting that he had 
"made up his mind to leave Athens and fly away, began to 
think of the likelihood of his being visited with punishment for 
having persuaded the king to undertake the war. He therefore 
considered that it would be the best thing for him to adventure 
further, and either become the conqueror of Greece — ^which 
was the result he rather expected^ — or else die gloriously after 
aspiring to a noble achievement. So with these thoughts in his 
mind, he said one day to the king — 

“ Do not grieve, master, or take so greatly to heart fiby late 
loss. Our hopes hang not altogether on the fate of a few 
planks, but on our brave steeds and horsemen. These fellows, 
whom thou imagines t to have quite conquered us, will not 
venture — no, not one of them — to come ashore and contend with 
our land army; nor will the Greeks who are upon the thainland 
fight our troops; such as did so have received their punish- 
ment. If thou so pleasest, we may at once attack the Pelo- 
ponnese ; if thou wouldst rather wait a while, that too is in our 
power. Only be not disheartened. For it is not p^ible that 
the Greeks can avoid being brought to account, mike for this 

^ Probably in the time of Herodotus swift camels were employed in the 
postal service of the Persian Empire. [For the verb dyyapei'vtv see Mait. 
V. 41, and Esther viii. 10, — E. H. B.] 
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and for their ^former injuries; nor can they anyhow escape 
being thy slaves. Thou shouldst therefore do as I have said. 
Ifj however, thy mind is made up, and thou art resolved to 
retreat ^d lead away thy army, listen to the counsel which, in 
that case, I have to offer. M^e not the Persians, 0 king 1 a 
laughing 4 toc;k to the Greeks. If thy affairs have succeeded ill, 
it has not hem by their fault; thou canst not say that thy 
Persians have ever shov^ themselves cowards. What matters 
it if Phcenidans and Egyptians, Cyprians and Cilictans, have 
misbehaved?t^their misconduct touches not us. Since then thjr 
Persians are without fault, be advised by me. Depart home, if 
thou art so minded, and take with thee the bulk of thy army; 
but first let me choose out 300,000 troops, and let it be my task 
to bring Greece beneath thy sway/^ 

I or. Xerxes j when he heard these words, felt a sense of joy 
and delight, like a man who is relieved from care. Answering 
Mardonius, therefore, that he would consider his counsel, and 
let him, know which course he might prefer,^’ Xerxes proceeded 
to consult with the chief men among the Persians ; and because 
Artemisia on the former occasion had shown herself the only 
person who knew what was best to be done, he was pleased ter 
summon her to advise him now. As soon as she arrived, he put 
forth all the rest, both councillors and body-guards, and said to 
her; — 

“ Mardonius wishes me to stay and attack the Peloponnese. 
My Persians, he says, and my other land forces, are not to 
blame fo^ the disasters which have befallen our arms; and of 
this he declares they would very gladly give me the proof. He 
therefore exhorts me, either to stay and act as I have said, or 
to let him choose out 300,000 of my troops — wherewith he 
undertakes to reduce Greece beneath my sway— while I myself 
retire with the rest of my forces, and withdraw into my own 
country. Do thdu, therefore, as thou didst counsel me so wisely 
to decline si^^fight, now also advise me in this matter, and 
say, which eburse of the twain I ought to take for my own good.” 

102. ^us, did the king ask Artemisia's counsel; and the 
following are; the words wherewith she answered him : — 

** 'Tis a hard thing, 0 king ! to give the best possible advice 
to one who asks our counsel. Nevertheless, as thy affairs now 
stand, it seemetb to me that thou wilt do right to return home. 
As for Mardonius, if he prefers to remain, and undertakes to do 
as he has said, leave him behind by all means, with the troops 
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which he desires. If his desi^ succeeds, and he subdues the 
Greeks, as he promises, thine is the conquest, master; for thy 
slaves will have accomplished it. If, on the other hand, affairs 
run counter to his wishes, we can suffer no great loss, so long as 
thou art safe, and thy house is in no danger. The Greeks, too, 
while thou livest, and thy house flourishes, must be prepared to 
fight full many a battle for their freedom ; whereas if Mardonius 
fall, it matters nothing — they will have gained but a poor 
triumph — a victory over one of thy slaves! Remember also, 
thou goest home having gained the purpose of thy expedition ; ^ 
for thou hast burnt Athens ! ’’ 

103. The advice of Artemesia pleased Xerxes well; for she 
had exactly uttered his own thoughts. I, for my part, do not 
believe that he would have remained had all his counsellors, 
both men and women, united to urge his stay, so great was the 
alarm that he felt. As it was, he gave praise to Artemisia, and 
entrusted certain of his children to her care, ordering her to 
convey them to Ephesus ; for he had been accompanied on the 
expedition by some of his natural sons. 

104. He likewise sent away at this time one of the principal 
of his eunuchs,^ a man named Hermotimus, a Pedasian, who 
was bidden to take charge of these sons. Now the Pedasians 
inhabit the region above Halicarnassus; and it is related of 
them, that in their country the following circumstance happens : 
When a mischance is about to befall any of their neighbours 
within a certain time, the priestess of Minerva in their city 
grows a long beard. This has already taken place on two 
occasions. 

105. The Hermotimus of whom I spoke above was, as I said, 
a Pedasian ; and he, of all men whom we know, took the most 
cruel vengeance on the person who had done him an injury. 
He had been made a prisoner of war, and when his captors sold 
him, he was bought by a certain Panionius, a native of Chios, 
who made his living by a most nefarious traffic. Whenever he 
could get any boys of unusual beauty, he made them eunuchs, 
and, carrying them to Sardis or Ephesus, sold them for large 
sums of money. For the barbarians value eunuchs more than 
others, since they rt^gard them as more trustworthy. Many 
were the slaves that Panionius, who made his living by the 

3 V.de supra, ch. 68 §1. 

® We have here the first instance m authentic Persian history oi the 
influence oi the eunuchs, which afterwards became so great an evil. 
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practice, had thus treated; and among them was this Hermo- 
timus of whom I have here made mention. However, he was 
not without his share of good fortune ; for after a while he was 
sent from Sardis, together with other gifts, as a present to the 
king. Nor was it long before he came to be esteemed by Xerxes 
more highly than all his eunuchs. 

106. When the king was on his way to Athens with the 
Persian army, and abode for a time at Sardis, Hermotimus 
happened to make a journey upon business into Mysia; and 
there, in a district which is called Atameus, but belongs to 
Chios,' he chanced to fall in with Panionius. Recognising him 
at once, he entered into a long and friendly talk with him, 
wherein he counted up the numerous blessings he enjoyed 
through his means, and promised him all manner of favours in 
return, if he would bring his household to Sardis and live there. 
Panionius wa.s overjoyed, and, accepting the offer made him, 
came presently, and brought with him his wife and children. 
Then Hermotimus, when he had got Panionius and all his 
family into his power, addressed him in these words: — 

“ Thou man, who gettest a living by viler deeds than any one 
else in the whole world, what wrong to thee or thine had I or 
any of mine done, that thou shouldst have made me the nothing 
that I now am? Ah I surely thou though test that the gods 
took no note of thy crimes. But they in their justice have 
delivered thee, the doer of unrighteousness, into my hands ; and 
now thou canst not complain of the vengeance which I am 
resolved to take on thee.” 

After these reproaches, Hermotimus commanded the four 
sons of Panionius to be brought, and forced the father to make 
them eunuchs with his own hand. Unable to resist, he did as 
Hermotimus required; and then his sons wore made to treat 
him in the self-same way. So in this way there came to Panio- 
nius requital at the hands of Hermotimus. 

107. Xerxes, after charging Artemesia to convey his sons safe 
to Ephesus,^ sent for Mardonius, and bade him choose from all 
his army such men as ho wi.shcd, and see that he made his 
achievements answer to his p)romi.ses. During this day he did 
no more; but no sooner was night come, than he issued his 
orders, and at once the captains of the ships left Phalenim, and 
bore away for the Hellespont, each making all the speed he 
could, and hasting to guard the bridges against the king’s 

^ Vide supra, i, x6o; vi. a8, ag. ® Supra, cb. 103, 
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return. On their way, as they sailed by Zoster, where certain 
narrow points of land project into the sea,^ they took the cliffs 
for vessels, and fled far away in alarm. Discovering their mis- 
take, however, after a time, they joined company once more, 
and proceeded upon their voyage. 

108. Next day the Greeks, seeing the land force of the bar- 
barians encamped in the same place, thought that their ships 
must still be lying at Phalerum; and, expecting another attack 
from that quarter, made preparations to defend themselves. 
Soon however news came that the ships were all departed and 
gone away; whereupon it was instantly resolved to make sail in 
pursuit. They went as far as Andros ; but, seeing nothing of 
the Persian fleet, they stopped at that place, and held a council 
of war. At this council Themistocles advised that the Greeks 
should follow on through the islands, still pressing the pursuit, 
and making all haste to the Hellespont, there to break down 
the bridges. Eurybiades, however, delivered a contrary opinion . 

‘‘ If,’’ he said, “ the Greeks should break down the bridges, it 
would be the worst thing that could possibly happen for Greece. 
The Persian, supposing that his retreat were cut off, and he 
compelled to remain in Europe, would be sure never to give 
them any peace. Inaction on his part would ruin all his affairs, 
and leave him no chance of ever getting back to Asia — ^nay, 
would even cause his army to perish by famine : whereas, if he 
bestirred himself, and acted vigorously, it was likely that the 
whole of Europe w^ould in course of time become subject to him ; 
since, by degrees, the various towns and tribes would either fall 
before his arms, or else agree to terms of submission; and in 
this way, his troops would find food sufficient for them, since j 
each year the Greek harvest would be theirs. As it was, the 1 
Persian, because he had lost the sea-fight, intended evidently to - 
remain no longer in Europe. The Greeks ought to let him 
depart; and when he was gone from among them, and had ? 
returned into his own country, then would be the time for them 
to contend with him for the possession of thaty 4 

The other captains of the Peloponnesians declared themselves 7 
of the same mind. , 

109. Whereupon Themistocles, finding that the majority was ; 
against him, and that he could not persuade them to push on to 
the Hellespont, changed round, and addressing himself to the 
Athenians, who of all the allies were the most nettled at the 
1 Cape Z6ster is undoubtedly tbe modem Cape Lumbardha, 
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enemy^s escape, and who eagerly desired, if the other Greeks 
would not stir, to sail on by themselves to the Hellespont and 
break the bridges, spake as follows: — 

I have often myself witnessed occasions, and I have heard 
of many more from others, where men who had been conquered 
by an enemy, having been driven quite to desperation, have 
renewed the fight, and retrieved their former disasters. We 
have now had the great good luck to save both ourselves and 
all Greece by the repulse of this vast cloud of men ; let us then 
be content and not press them too hard, now that they have 
begun to fly. Be sure we have not done this by our own might. 
It is the work of gods and heroes, who were jealous ^ that one 
man should be king at once of Europe and of Asia — more 
especially a man like this, unholy and presumptuous — sl man 
who esteems alike things sacred and things profane; who has 
cast down and burnt the very images of the gods themselves; 
who even caused the sea to be scourged with rods and com- 
manded fetters to be thrown into it.^ At present all is well 
with us — let us then abide in Greece, and look to ourselves and 
to our families. The barbarian is clean gone — ^we have driven 
him off — let each now repair his own house, and sow his land 
diligently. In the spring we will take ship and sail to the 
HellCvSpont and to Ionia! ” 

All this Themistocles said in the hope of establishing a claim 
upon the king; for he wanted to have a safe retreat in case any 
mischance should befall him at x\thcns — which indeed came to 
pass afterwards. 

no. At present, however, he dissembled; and the Athenians 
were persuaded by his words. For they were ready now to do 
whatever he advised; .since they had always esteemed him a 
wise man, and he had lately proved himself most truly wise and 
well-judging. Accordingly, they came in to his views; where- 
upon he lost no time in sending messengers, on board a light 
bark, to the king, choosing for this purpose men whom he could 
trust to keep his instructions secret, even although they should 
be put to every kind of torture. Among them was the house- 
slave Sicinnus, the same whom he had made use of previously.® 
When the men reached Attica, all the others stayed with the 
boat; but Sicinnus went up to the king, and spake to him as 
follows : — 

“lam sent to thee by Themistocles, the son of Neocles, who 

1 Supra, vii. 10, § 5. * Supra, vii. 35. ® Supra, cb. 75. 
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is the leader of the Athenians, and the wisest and bravest man 
of all the allies, to bear thee this message; ‘ Themistocles the 
Athenian, anxious to render thee a service, has restrained the 
Greeks, who were impatient to pursue thy ships, and to break 
up the bridges at the Hellespont. Now, therefore, return home 
at thy leisure.’ ” 

The messengers, when they had performed their errand 
sailed back to the fleet. ’ 

* III. And the Greeks, having resolved that they would 
neither proceed further in pursuit of the barbarians, nor push 
forward to the Hellespont and destroy the passage, laid siege to 
Andros, intending to take the town by storm. For Themis- 
tocles had required the Andrians to pay’ down a sum of money; 
and they had refused, Iieing the first of all the islanders who did 
so. To his declaration, “ that the money must needs be paid, as 
the Athenians had brought with him two mighty gods— Per- 
suasion and Necessity,” they made reply, that “ Athens might 
well be a great and glorious city, since she was blest with such 
excellent gods; but they were wretchedly poor, stinted for land 
and cursed with two unprofitable gods, who always dwelt with 
them and would never quit their island— to wit," Poverty and 
Helplessness. These were the gods of the Andrians, and there- 
fore they would not pay the money. For the power of Athens 
could, not possibly be stronger than their inability,” 'Phis 
reply, coupled with the refusal to pay the sum required, caused 
tiieir city to be besieged by the Greeks. 

IJ2. Meanwhile Themistocles, who never ceased his pursuit 
of gain,i sent threatening messages to the other islanders with 
demands for different Hims, employing the same messemrers 
and the same words as he had used towards the Andrians. 

he said^ the^ did not send him the amount rec^uired he 
would bring the Greek fleet upon them, and besiege them 'till 
he took their cities.”^ By these means he collected large sums 
from the Carystians - and the Parians, who, when they heard 
that Andros was already besieged, and that Themistocles was 
the best esteemed of all the captains, sent the money through 
fear. Whether any of the other islanders did the like, I cannot 
say for certain; but 1 think some did besides those I have 
mentioned. However, the Carystians, though they complied 
were not spared any the more; but Themistocles was softened 
by the Parians’ gift, and therefore they received no visit from 
iCf, supra, ch. 4. = Supra, vi. 99. 
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the army. In this way it was that Themistocles, during his stay 
at Andros, obtained money from the islanders, unbeknown to the 
other captains. 

1 13. King Xerxes and his army waited but a few days after 
the sea-fight, and then withdrew into Boeotia by the road which 
they had followed on their advance. It was the wish of 
Mardonius to escort the king a part of the way; and as the 
time of year was no longer suitable for carrying on war, Iw 
thought it best to winter in 'Fhcssaly, and wail for the sprir^ 
before he attempted the Peloponnese. After the arm}^ was 
come into Thessaly, Mardonius made choice of the troops that 
were to stay with him ; and, first of all, he took the whole body 
called the Immortals,” ^ except only their leader, Hydarnes, 
who refused to quit the person of the king. Next, he chose the 
Persians who wore breastplates, and the thousand picked 
horse ; ^ likewise the Modes, the Sacans, the Bactrians, and the 
Indians, foot and horse equally. These nations he took entire; 
from the rest of the allies he culled a few men, taking either such 
as were remarkable for their appearance, or else such as had 
f)erformed, to his knowledge, some valiant deed. The Persians 
furnished him with the greatest number of troops, men who 
were adorned with chains and armlets. Next to them were 
the Medes, who in number equalled the Persians, but in valour 
fell short of them. The whole army, reckoning the horsemen 
with the rest, amounted to 300,000 men. 

1 14, Ai the time when Mardonius was making choice of his 
troops, and Xerxes still continued in Thessaly, the Lacedai- 
monians received a message from the Delphic oracle, bidding 
them seek satisfaction at the hands of Xerxes for the death 
of Leonidas, and take whatever he chose to give them. So the 
Spartans sent a herald with all speed into 'Phessaly, who arrived 
while the entire Persian army was still there. This man, being 
brought before the king, spake as follows: — 

“ King of the Medes, the Lacedaemonians and the Heracleids 
of Sparta require of thee the satisfaction due for blood- 
shed, because thou slewest their king, who fell fighting for 
Greece.” 

Xerxes laughed, and for a long time spake not a word. At 
last, however, he pointed to Mardonius, who was standing by 
him, and said : — “ Mardonius here shall give them the s^itisfac- 

1 Supra, vii. 83, 211, 215. 

® Troops specially attached to the king's person (supra, vii. 40), 
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tion they deserve to get.” And the herald accepted the answer, 
and forthwith went his way. 

1 15. Xerxes, after this, left Mardonius in Thessaly, and 
marched away himself, at his best speed, toward the Hellespont. 
In five-and -forty days he reached the place of passage, where 
he arrived with scarce a fraction, so to speak, of his former 
army. All along their line of march, in every country where 
they chanced to be, his soldiers seized and devoured whatever 
ebrn they could find belonging to the inhabitants; while, if no 
corn was to be found, they gathered the grass that grew in the 
fields, and stripped the trees, whether cultivated or wild, alike 
of their bark and of their leaves, and so fed themselves. They 
left nothing anywhere, so hard were they pressed by hunger. 
Plague too and dysentery attacked the troops while still upon 
their march, and greatly thinned their ranks. Many died; 
others fell sick and were left behind in the different cities that 
lay upon the route, the inhabitants being strictly charged by 
Xerxes to tend and feed them. Of these some remained in 
Thessaly, others in Siris of Paeonia, others again in Macedon. 
Here ^ Xerxes, on his march into Greece, had left the sacred car 
and steeds of Jove; which upon his return he was unable to 
recover ; for the Paeonians had disposed of them to the Thracians, 
and, when Xerxes demanded them back, they said that the 
Thracian tribes who dwelt about the sources of the Strymon 
had stolen the mares as they pastured. 

1 16. Here too a Thracian chieftain, king of the Bisaltians 
and of Crestonia, did a deed which went beyond nature. He 
had refused to become the willing slave of Xerxes, and had fled 
before him into the heights of Rhodope, “ at the same time 
forbidding his sons to take part in the expedition against 
Greece. But they, cither because they cared little for his 
orders, or iDecause they wished greatly to see the war, joined the 
army of Xerxes. At this time they had all returned home to 
him — the number of the men was six — quite safe and sound. 
But their father took them, and punished their offence by 
plucking out their eyes from the sockets. Such w^as the treat- 
ment which these men received. 

117. The Persians, having journeyed through Thrace and 
reached the passage, entered their ships hastily and crossed the 

^ At Siris, not in Macedonia. 

* Kliodop^ proper appears to have been the chain now called Despoto 
Dagh, 
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Hellespont to Abydos. The bridges were not found stretched 
across the strait ; since a storm had broken and dispersed them. 
At Abydos the troops halted, and, obtaining more abundant 
provision than they had yet got upon their march, they fed with- 
out stint; from which cause, added to the change in their water, 
great numbers of those who had hitherto escaped perished. The 
remainder, together with Xerxes himself, came safe to Sardis.^ 

1 18. There is likewise another account given of the return of 
the king. It is said that when Xerxes on his way from Atherts 
arrived at Eion upon the Strymon, he gave up travelling by 
land, and, intrusting Hydarnes with the conduct of his forces to 
the Hellespont, embarked himself on board a Phoenician ship, 
and so crossed into Asia. On his voyage the ship was assailed 
by a strong wind blowing from the mouth of the Strymon, 
which caused the sea to run high. As the storm increased, and 
the ship laboured heavily, because of the number of the Persians 
who had come in the king’s train, and who now crowded the 
deck, Xerxes was seized with fear, and called out to the helms- 
man in a loud voice, asking him, if there were any means 
whereby they might escape the danger. “No means, master,” 
the helmsman answ^ered, “ unless we could be quit of these too 
numerous passengers.” Xerxes, they say, on hearing this, 
addressed the Persians as follows: “ Men of Persia,” he said, 
“ now is the time for you to show what love ye bear your king. 
My safety, as it seems, depends wholly upon you.” So spake 
the king; and the Persians instantly made obeisance, and then 
leapt over into the sea. Thus was the ship lightened, and 
Xerxes got safe to Asia. As soon as he had reached the .shore, 
lie sent for the helmsman, and gave him a golden crown because 
he had preserved the life of the king, — but because he had 
caused the death of a number of Persians, he ordered his head 
to be struck from his shoulders. 

119. Such is the other account which is given of the return 
of Xerxes; but to me it seems quite unworthy of belief, alike 
in other respects, and in what relates to the Persians. For had 
the helmsman made any such speech to Xerxes, I suppose 
there is not one man in ten thousand who will doubt that this 
is the course which the king would have followed: — he would 
liave made the men upon the ship’s deck,^ who were not only 

^ Xerxes remained at Sardis the whole of the winter, and during a con- 
siderable portion of the next year (infra, ix. 107, ad fin.). 

* The Epibataj, or “ marines,” of which each trireme in the Persian fleet 
carried thirty (supra, 184). 
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Persians, but Persians of the very highest rank, quit their place 
and go down below ; and would have cast into the sea an equal 
number of the rowers, who were Phoenicians. But the truth is, 
that the king, as I have already said, returned into Asia by the 
same road as the rest of the army. 

120. I will add a strong proof of this. It is certain that 
Xerxes on his way back from Greece passed through Abdera, 
where he made a contract of friendship with the inhabitants, 
and presented them with a golden scymitar, and a tiara broidered 
with gold. The Abderites declare — hut I put no faith in 
this part of their story — that from the time of the king's 
leaving Athens, he never once loosed his girdle till he came to 
their city, since it was not till then that ho felt himself in safety. 
Now Abdera is nearer to the Hellespont than Eion and the 
Strymon, whore Xerxes, according to the other talc, took ship. 

J2I. Meanwhile the Greeks, finding that they could not cap- 
ture Andros, sailed away to Carystus, and wasted the lands of 
the Caiyj'stians, after which they retunted to Salamis. Arrived 
here, they proceeded, before entering on any other matter, to 
make choice of the first-fniits which should be set apart as 
offerings to the gods. These consisted of divers gifts; among 
them were three Phoenician triremes, one of which was dedicated 
at the Isthmus, where it continued to my day; another at 
Sunium; and the third, at Salamis itself, which was devoted to 
Ajax. This done, they made a division of the booty, and sent 
away the first-fruits to Delphi. Thereof was made the statue, 
holding in its hand the beak of a ship, which is twelve cubits 
high, and which stands in the same place with the golden one 
of Alexander the Macedonian. 

122, After the first-fruits had been sent to Delphi, the Greeks 
made inquiry of the god, in the name of their whole body, if he 
had received his full share of the spoils and was satisfied there- 
with. The god made answer, that all the other Greeks had 
paid him his full due, except only the Eginetans; on them he 
had still a claim for the prize of valour which they had gained 
at Salamis.^ So the Eginetans, when they heard thi.s, dedicated 
the three golden stars which stand on the top of a bronze mast 
in the comer near the bowl offered by Croesus, 

123. When the spoils had been divided, the Greeks sailed to 

Supra, ch, 93. 

* Supra, i. 51. The silver bowl of Crcesiis is intended, which stood “ in 
the corner of the ante-chapel/' 
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the Isthmvis, where a prize of valour was to be awarded to the 
man who, of all the Greeks, had shown the most merit during 
the war. When the chiefs were all come, they met at the altar 
of Neptune, and took the ballots wherewith tliey were to give 
their votes for the first and for the second in merit. Then each 
man gave himself the first vote, since each considered that he 
was himself the worthiest; but the .second votes were given 
chiefly to Themistocles. In this w^ay, while the others received 
but one vote apiece, Themistocles had for the second prize a 
large majority of the suffrages. 

124. Envy, however, hindered the chiefs from coming to a 
decision, and they all sailed away to their homes without 
making any award. Nevertheless niemistocl(;s was regarded 
every when? as by far the wisest man of all the Greeks ; and the 
whole country rang with his fame. As the chiefs who fought 
at Salamis, notwithstanding that he was really entitled to the 
prize, had withlield his honour from him, he went without delay 
to Lacedx^mon, in the hope that he would be honoured there. 
And the Lacedaemonians received him handsomely, and paid 
him great respect. The prize of valour indeed, which was a 
crown of olive, they gave to Eurybiades ; but Themistocles was 
given a crown of olive tcjo, as the prize of wisdom and dexterity. 
He was likewise presented with the most beautiful chariot that 
could be found in Sparta ; and after receiving abundant praises, 
was, upon his departure, escorted as far as the borders of Tegea, 
by the three hundred picked Spartans, who are called the 
Knights. Never was it known, either before or since, that the 
Spartans escorted a man out of their city. 

125. On the return of Themistocles to Athens, Timodemus of 
Aphidnse,^ who was one of his enemies, but otherwise a man 
of no repute, became so maddened with envy that he openly 
railed against him, and, reproaching him with his journey to 
Sparta, said — “ ’Twas not his own merit that had won him 
honour from the men of Lacedaemon, but the fame of Athens, 
his country.’^ Then Themistocles, seeing that Timodemus 
repeated this phrase unceasingly, replied — 

“ Thus stands the case, friend. I had never got this honour 
from the Spartans, had I been a Belbinite ^ — nor thou, hadst 
thou been an Athenian 1 ” 

' Aphidn®, or Aphidna, was one of the most ancient of the Attic 
demi. 

* An island at the mouth of the Saronic Gulf. 
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126. Artabazus, the son of Phamaces,^ a man whom the 
Persians had always held in much esteem, but who, after the 
affair of Plata;a, rose still higher in their opinion, escorted King 
X^jrxes as far as the strait, with sixty thousand of the chosen 
troops of Mardonius. When the king was safe in Asia, Arta- 
bazus set out upon his return; and on arriving near Pallen6, 
and finding that Mardonius had gone into winter-quarters in 
Thessaly and Macedonia, and was in no hurry for him to join 
the camp, he thought it his bounden duty, as the l^otidteans 
had just revolted, to occupy himself in reducing them to slavery. 
For as soon as the king had passed beyond their territory, and 
the Persian fleet had made its hasty flight from Salamis, the 
Potidajans revolted from the barbarians openly; as likewise did 
all the other inhabitants of that peninsula. 

127. Artabazus, therefore, laid siege to Potidaea; and having 
a suspicion that the Olynthians were likely to revolt shortly, he 
besieged their city also. Now Olynthus was at that time held 
by the Bottiaeans, who had been driv^’n from the parts about 
the Thermaic Gulf by the Macedonians. Artabazus took the 
city, and, having so done, led out all the inhabitants to a marsh 
in the neighbourhood, and there slew them. After this he 
delivered the place iiito the hands of the people called Chalci- 
deans, having first appointed Critobiilus of Torone to be governor. 
Such was the way in wdiich the Chalcidcans got Olynthus. 

128. When this town liad fallen, Artabazus pressed the siege 
of Potidiea all the more unremittingly; and was pushing his 
operations with vigour, when Timoxenus, captain of the Scio- 
naeans, entered into a plot to betray the town to him. How 
the matter was managed at first, I cannot pretend to say, for 
no account has come down to us: but at the last this is what 
happened. Whenever Timoxenus wished to .send a letter to 
Artabazus, or Artabazus to send one to Timoxenus, the letter 
was written on a strip of paper, and rolled round the notched 
(‘nd of an arrow-shaft; the feathers w^ere then put on over the 
paper, and the arrow thus prepared was shot to some place 
agreed upon. But after a w'hile the plot of Timoxenus to betray 
Potidaea was discovered in this way, Artabazus, on one occa- 
sion, shot off his arrow, intending to send it to the accustomed 
place, but, missing his mark, hit one of the Potidaeans in the 
shoulder. A crowd gathered about the wounded man, as 

* Artabazus had previously commanded the Parthians and Chorasmians 
(supra, vii. 66). His prudent conduct at Plataea is noticed (infra, ix._66). 
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commonly happens in war; and when the arrow was pulled 
out, they noticed the paper, and straightway carried it to the 
captains who were present from the various cities of the penin- 
sula. The captains read the letter, and, finding who the traitor 
was, nevertheless resolved, out of regard for the city of Sci6n6, 
that as they did not wish the Scionreans to be thenceforth 
branded with the name of traitors, they would not bring against 
liim any charge of treachery. Such accordingly was the mode 
in which this plot was discovered. 

129. After Artabazus had continued the siege by the space 
of three months, it happened that there was an unusual ebb of 
the tide, which lasted a long while. So when the barbarians 
saw that what had been sea was now no more than a swamp, 
they determined to push across it into Pallene. And now the 
troops had already made good two-fifths of their passage, and 
three-fifths still remained before they could reach Pallene, when 
the tide came in with a very high flood, higher than had ever 
been seen before, as the inhabitants of those parts declare, 
though high floods are by no means uncommon. All who were 
not able to swim perished immediately ; the rest were slain by 
the Potida‘ans, who bore down upon them in their sailing 
vessels. 'I'he Potidmans say that what caused this swell and 
flood, and so brought about the disaster of the Persians which 
ensued therefrom, was the profanation, by the very men now 
destroyed in the sea, of the temple and image of Neptune, 
situated in their suburb. And in this they seem to me to say 
well. Artabazus afterwards led away the remainder of his 
army, and joined Mardonius in Thessaly. Thus fared it with 
the Persians who escorted the king to the strait. 

130. As for that part of the fleet of Xerxes which had survived 
the battle, when it had made good its escape from Salamis to 
the coast of Asia, and conveyed the king with his army across 
the strait from the Chersonese to Abydos, it passed the winter 
at Cym6.^ On the first approach of spring, there was an early 
muster of the ships at Samos, where some of them indeed had 
remained throughout the winter. Most of the men-at-arms who 
served on board were Persians, or else Medes ; and the command 
of the fleet had been taken by Mardontes, the son of Bagxus, 
and Artayntes, the son of Artachseus; while there was likewise 
a third commander, Ithamitres, the nephew of Artayntes,^ whom 
his uncle had advanced to the post. Further west than Samos, 

* Supra, i. 149. * Infra, ix. 102. 
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however, they did not venture to proceed ; for they remembered 
what a defeat they had suffered, and there was no one to compel 
them to approach any nearer to Greece. They therefore re- 
mained at Samos, and kept watch over Ionia, to hinder it from 
breaking into revolt. The whole number of their ships, includ- 
ing those furnished l^y the lonians, was three hundred. It did 
not enter into their thoughts that the Greeks would proceed 
against Ionia; on the contrary, they supposed that the defence 
of their own country would content them, more especially as 
they had not pursued the Persian fleet when it fled from Salamis, 
but had so readily given up the chase. They despaired, how- 
ever, altogether of gaining any success by sea themselves, though 
by land they thought that Mardonius was quite sure of victory. 
So they remained at Samos, and took counsel together, if by 
any means they might harass the enemy, at the same time 
that they waited eagerly to hear how matters would proceed 
with Mardonius. 

13 1. The approach of spring, and the knowledge that Mar- 
donius was in Thessaly, roused the Greeks from inaction. Their 
land force indeed was not yet come together; but the fleet, 
consisting of one hundred and ten ships, proceeded to Egina, 
under the command of J^eotychidcs.^ This Lcotychides, who 
was both general and admiral, was the son of Menares, the son 
of Agesilaiis, the son of llippocra tides, the son of Lcotychides, 
the son of Anaxilaiis, the son of Archidamus, the son of Anax- 
andndes, the son of I'heoponipus, the son of Nicander, the son 
of Charilius, the son of Eunomus, the son of Polydectes, the son 
of Prytanis, the son of Euryphon, the son of Procles, the son of 
Aristodemus, the son of Aristomachus, the son of Cleodaeus, the 
son of Hyllus, the son of Hercules. He belonged to the younger 
branch of the royal house.- All his ancestors, except the two 
next in the above list to himself, had been kings of Sparta. 
The Athenian vessels were commanded by Xanthippus, the son 
of Ariphron.^ 

132. When the whole fleet was collected together at Egina, 
ambassadors from Ionia arrived at the Greek station; they had 
but just come from paying a visit to Sparta, where they had 
been intreating the Lacediemonians to undertake the deliver- 
ance of their native land. One of these ambassadors was 

‘ Supra, vi. 71. * Supra, vi. 52. 

* Supra, vi. 131, Th.at Xanthippus had succeeded Thcmistocles in the 
command of the fleet, docs not imply that the latter had ceased to be 
a Strategus. 
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HeroclotiiS; the son of Basileides. Originally they were seven 
in number; and the whole seven had conspired to slay Strattis 
the tyrant of Chios; one, however, of those engaged in the 
plot betrayed the enterprise; and the conspiracy being in this 
way discovered, Herodotus, and the remaining nve, quitted 
Chios, and went straight to Sparta, whence they had now pro- 
ceeded to Egina, their object being to beseech the Greeks that 
they would pass over to Ionia. It was not, however, without 
difficulty that they were induced to advance even so far as 
Delos. All beyond that seemed to the Greeks full of danger; 
the places were quite unknown to them, and to their fancy 
swarmed with Persian troops; as for Samos, it appeared to 
them as far off as the Pillars of Hercules.^ Thus it came to pass, 
that at the very same time the barbarians were hindered by 
their fears from venturing any further west than Samos, and 
the prayers of the Chians failed to induce the Greeks to advancr* 
any further east than Delos. Terror guarded the mid region. 

133. The Greek fleet was now on its way to Delos; but Mar- 
donius still abode in his winter-quarters in Thessaly. When he 
was about to leave them, he desj)atched a man named Mys, a 
Europian by birth, to go and consult the different oracles, 
giving him orders to put questions everywhere to all the oracles 
whereof he found it possible to make trial. What it was that he 
wanted to know, when he gave Mys these orders, I am not able 
to say, for no account has reached me of the matter; but for 
my own part, I suppose that he sent to inquire concerning the 
business which he had in hand, and not for any other purpose. 

134. Mys, it is certain, went to Lebadeia,'*^ and, by the pay- 
ment of a sum of money, induced one of the inhabitants to go 
down to Trophonius;^ he likewise visited Abac of the Phocians, 
and there consulted the god; while at Thebes, to which place 
he went first of all, he not only got access to Apollo Ismenius 
(of whoiT) inquiry is made by rneiuis of victims, according to the 
custom practised also at Olympia), but likewise prevailed on a 
man, who was not a Theban but a foreigner, to pass the night in 
the temple of Amphiaraus.*^ No Theban can lawfully consult 

' Rhetorical exaggeration. The passage from Europe to Asia, through 
the islands, must have been thoroughly familiar to the Greeks of this period. 
Even the Spartans were accustomed to make it. 

* One of the most flourislung towns of Northern Greece. 

* The cave of Trophonms was situated at a little distance from the city. 

* Prophetic dreams were supposed to visit those who slept in this temple 
on the fleece of a ram which they had first offered to the god. 
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this oracle, for the following reason: Amphiaraiis by an oracle 
gave the Thebans their choice, to have him for their prophet or 
for their helper in war; he bade them elect between the two, 
and forego either one or the other; so they chose rather to have 
him for their helper. On this account it is unlawful for a 
Theban to sleep in his temple. 

135. One thing which the Thebans declare to have happened 
at this time is to me very surprising. Mys, the Europian, they 
.say, after he had gone about to all the oracles, came at last to 
the sacred precinct of Apollo Ptoiis. The place itself bears the 
name of ITdiim; it is in the country of the "J’hebans, and is 
situate on the mountain side overlooking Lake Copai's, only a 
very little way from the town called Acr.Tphia. Here Mys 
arrived, and entered the temple, followcfl by three Theban 
citizens — picked men whom the state had appointed to take 
down whatever answer the god might give. No sooner was he 
entered than the prophet delivered him an oracle, but in a 
foreign tongue; so that his Theban attendants were astonished, 
hearing a strange language when they expected Greek, and did 
not know what to do. Mys, however, the Europian, snatched 
from their hands the tablet which they had brought with them, 
and wrote down what the prophet uttered. The reply, he told 
them, was in the Carian dialect. After this, Mys departed and 
returned to Thessaly. 

136. Mardonius, when he had read the answers given by the 
oracles, sent next an envoy to Athens. This was Alexander, the 
son of Amyntas, a Macedonian, of whom he made choice for two 
reasons. Alexander was connected with the Persians by family 
ties; for Gygjca, who was the daughter of Amyntas, and sister 
to Alexander himself, was married to Bubarcs, a Persian, and 
by him had a son, to wit, Amyntas of Asia; who w^as named 
after his mother’s father, and enjoyed the revenues of Alabanda, 
a large city of Phrygia,^ which had been assigned him by the 
king. Alexander was likewise (and of this too Mardonius was 
Avell aware), both by services which he had rendered, and by 
formal compact of friendship, connected with Athens. Mar- 
donius therefore thought that, by sending him, he would be 
most likely to gain over the Athenians to the Persian side. He 
had heard that they were a numerous and a warlike people, and 
he knew that the disasters which had befallen the Persians by 
sea were mainly their work; he therefore expected that, if he 

* Alabanda is said above (vii. 195) to have belonged to Caria. 
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could form alliance with them, he would easily get the mastery 
of the sea (as indeed he would have done, beyond a doubt), while 
by land he believed that he was already greatly superior ; and so 
he thought by this alliance to make sure of overcoming the 
Greeks. Perhaps, too, the oracles leant this way, and counselled 
him to make Athens his friend: so that it may have been in 
obedience to them that he sent the embassy. 

137. This Alexander was descended in the seventh degree 
from Perdiccas, who obtained the sovereignty over the Mace- 
donians in the way which I will now relate. Three brothers,, 
descendants of Temenus, fled from Argos to the Illyrians; their 
names were Gauanes, Aeropus, and Perdiccas. From Illyria 
they went across to Upper Macedonia, where they came to a 
certain town called Leboea. There they hired themselves out 
to serve the king in different employs; one tended the horses; 
another looked after the cows; while Perdiccas, who was the 
youngest, took charge of the smaller cattle. In those early 
times poverty was not confined to the people: kings themselves 
were poor, and so here it was the king’s wife who cooked the 
victuals. Now, whenever she baked the bread, she always 
observed that the loaf of the labouring boy Perdiccas swelled to 
double its natural size. So the queen, finding this never fail, 
spoke of it to her husband. Directly that it came to his ears, 
the thought struck him that it was a miracle, and boded some- 
thing of no small moment. He therefore sent for the three 
labourers, and told them to begone out of his dominions. They 
answered, “ they had a right to their wages; if he would pay 
them w'hat was due, they were quite willing to go.” Now it 
happened that the sun was shining down the chimney into the 
room w'here they were; and the king, hearing them talk of 
wages, lost his wits, and said, “ There arc the wages which you 
deserve ; take that — I give it you ! ” and pointed, as he spoke, 
to the sunshine. The two elder brothers, Gauanes and Aeropus, 
stood aghast at the reply, and did nothing; but the boy, who 
had a knife in his hand, make a mark with it round the sunshine 
on the floor of the room, and said, O king ! we accept your pay- 
ment.” Then he received the light of the sun three times into 
his bosom, and so went away; and his brothers went with him. 

138. When they were gone, one of those who sat by told the 
king what the youngest of the three had done, and hinted that 
he must have had some meaning in accepting the wages given. 
Then the king, when he heard what had happened, was angry. 
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and sent horsemen after the youths to slay them. Now there is 
a river in Macedonia to which the descendants of these Argives 
offer sacrifice as their saviour. This stream swelled so much, as 
soon as the sons of Terncnus were safe across, that the horsemen 
found it impossible to follow. So the brothers escaped into 
anotlier part of Macedonia, and took up their abode near the 
place called “ the Gardens of Midas, son of (kirdias.’' In these 
gardens there are roses ^^hich grow of themselves, so sweet that 
no others can come near them, and with blossoms that have as 
many as sixty petals apiece. It was here, acTording to the 
Macedonians, that Silenus was made a prisoner.' Above the 
gardens stands a mountain called Bermiiis, which is so cold that 
none can reach the top. Heie the brothers made their abode; ^ 
and from this place by degrees they conquered all Macedonia. 

139. hVom tlie Perdiccas of whom w'e have here spoken, 
Alexander w^as descended in the following way : — Alexander was 
the son of Amyntas, Amyntas of Alcetas; the father of Alcetas 
was AcM'opus; of Aeropus, Philip; of Philip, Argseus; of 
Argieus, Pc'rdiccas, the first sovereign. vSuch was the descent 
of Alexander. 

140. (§ f .) When Alexander reached Athens as the ambassador 

of Mardoniiis, he spoke follows: — 

0 men of Athens, these be the words of Mardonius. * The 
king has sent a message to me, saying, “ x\ll the trespasses which 
the Athenians have committed against me 1 freely forgive. 
Now then, Mardonius, thus shall thou act towards tliem. 
Restore to them their territory; and let them choose for them- 
.«elves wdiatevcr land they like besides, and let them dwell therein 
as a free })eople. Biiiid up likewise all their temples which I 
burned, if on these terms they \vill consent to enter into a 
league with mo.” Such arc the orders wdiich I have received, 
and whicli I must needs obey, unless tliere be a hindrance on 
your part. And now' 1 say unto you , — why are ye so mad as to 
ie\w war against the king, whom ye cannot possibly overcome, 
or even resist for ever? Ye have seen the multitude and the 
brovery of the host of Xerxes ; ye know also how large a power 
remains with me in your land ; suppose then ye should get the 
better of us, and defeat this army — a thing wdiereof ye will not, 
if ye be -wist', entertain the least hope — what follows even then 
1 Th(i tale went that Midas, (mf* day when he was hunting, caught 
Silenus, and forced him to ausw’cr a number of questions 

* Mouiii Bcnuius is uiidoubledlv the range which shuts in the Mace- 
donian maritime plain upon the west. 
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but a contest with a still greater force? Do not, because you 
would fain match yourselves with the king, consent to lose your 
country and live in constant danger of your lives. Rather agree 
to make pe^ce; which ye can now do without any tarni.sh to 
your honour, since the king invites you to it. Continue free, 
and make an alliance with us, without fraud or deceit.^ 

(§ 2.) “ These are the words, O Athenians! which Mardonius 
had bid me speak to you. For my own part, I will say nothing 
of the good wall I bear your nation, since ye ha\x* not now for 
the first time to become acquainted w’ith it.^ LliL 1 will add my 
intreaties also, and beseech you to give ear to Mardonius ; for I 
see clearly that it is impossible for you to go on for ever con- 
1 ending against Xerxes. If that had appeared to me possible, 1 
would not now have come hither the bearer of such a message. 
Dut the king’s power surpasses that of man, and his arm reaches 
fur. If then ye do not hasten to conclude a peac(‘, when such 
fair terms are offered you, T tremble to think of wliat you will 
have to endure — you, who of all the allies lie most directly in 
the path of danger, whose land will always be the chief battle- 
f{round of tlie contending powers, and who will therefore con- 
stantly have to suffer alone. Hearken then, I pray you, to 
Mardonius! Surely it is no small matter that the Great King 
<’hoosos you out from all the rest of the Greeks, to offer you 
forgiveness of the wrongs you have done him, and to propose 
himself as your friend and ally! ” 

14J. Such were the w'ords of Alexander. Now the Lacedic- 
monians, when tidings reached them that Alexander was gone 
to Athens to bring about a league between the Athenians and 
the barbarians, and when at the same time they called to mind 
the prophecies which declared that the Dorian race should one 
day be driven from the Peloponnese by the Medes and the 
Athenians, were exceedingly afraid lest the Athenians might 
consent to the alliance with Persia, They therefore lost no time 
in sending envoys to Athens; and it so happened that these 
envoys were given their audience at the same time with Alex- 
ander: for the Athenians had waited and made delays, because 
they felt sure that the Lacediemonians would hear that an 
ambassador was come to them from the Persians, and as soon as 
they heard it would with all speed send an embassy. They 
contrived matters therefore of set purpose, so that the Lacedae- 
monians might hear them deliver their sentiments on the 
occasion. 


1 Supra, vii. 173. 
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142. As soon as Alexander had finished speaking, the ambas- 
sadors from Sparta took the word and said, — 

“ We are sent here by the Lacedaemonians to entreat of you 
that ye will not do a new thing in Greece, nor agree to the 
terms which are offered you by the barbarian. Such conduct 
on the part of any of the Greeks were alike unjust and dis- 
honourable; but in you ’twould be worse than in others, for 
divers reasons. Twas by you that this war was kindled at the 
first among us — our wishes were in no way considered; the 
contest began by your seeking to extend your empire — now 
the fate of Greece is involved in it. Besides it were surely an 
intolerable thing that the Athenians, who have always hitherto 
been known as a nation to which many men owed their freedom, 
should now become the means of bringing all other Greeks into 
slavery. We feel, however, for the heavy calamities which press 
on you — the loss of your harvest these two years, and the ruin 
in which your homes have lain for so long a time. We offer 
you, therefore, on the part of the Laceclexmonians and the 
allies, sustenance for your women and for the unwar like portion 
of your households, so long as the war endures. Be ye not 
seduced by Alexander the Macedonian, who softens down the 
rough words of Mardonius He does as is natural for him to do 
— a tyrant himself, he helps forward a tyrant’s cause. ^ But ye, 
Athenians, should do differently, at least if ye be truly wise ; for ye 
should know that with barbarians there is neither faith nor truth.” 

143. Thus spake the envoys. After which the Athenians 
returned this answer to Alexander: — 

We know, as well as thou dost, that the power of the Mede 
is many times greater than our own: we did not need to have 
that cast in our teeth. Nevertheless we cling so to freedom 
that we shall offer what resistance we may. Seek not to per- 
suade us into making terms with the barbarian — say what thou 
wilt, thou wilt never gain our assent. Return rather at once, 
and tell Mardonius that our answer to him is this: — * So long as 
the sun keeps his present course, we will never join alliance with 
Xerxes. Nay, wc shall oppose him unceasingly, trusting in the 
aid of those gods and heroes whom he has lightly esteemed, 
whose houses and whose images he has burnt with fire.’ And 
come not thou again to us with words like these; nor, thinking 
to do us a service, persuade us to unholy actions. Thou art the 

^ Alexander was not a t)Tant {rOpawos) in any proper acceptation of the 
word. He was a king (jSia(riXc«'»s) as truly as Xerxes or Leonidas, 
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guest and friend of our nation — ^we would not that thou shouldst 
receive hurt at our hands.” 

144. Such was the answer which the Athenians gave to Alex- 
ander. To the Spartan envoys they said, — 

“ Twas natural no doubt that the Lacedaemonians should be 
afraid we might make terms with the barbarian ; but neverthe- 
less ’twas a base fear in men who knew so well of what temper 
and spirit we are. Not all the gold that the whole earth 
contains — ^not the fairest and most fertile of all lands — would 
bribe us to take part with the Medes and help them to enslave 
our countrymen. Even could we anyhow have brought our- 
selves to such a thing, there are many very powerful motives 
which would now make it impossible. The first and chief of 
these is the burning and destruction of our temples and the 
images of our gods, which forces us to make no terms with their 
destroyer, but rather to pursue him with our resentment to the 
uttermost. Again, there is our common brotherhood with the 
Greeks: our common language, the altars and the sacrifices of 
which we all partake, the common character which we bear — 
did the Athenians betray all these, of a truth it would not be 
well. Know then now, if ye have not known it before, that 
while one Athenian remains alive, we will never join alliance 
with Xerxes. We thank you, however, for your forethought on 
our behalf, and for your wish to give our families sustenance, 
now that ruin has fallen on us — the kindness is complete on 
your part; but for ourselves, we will endure as wc may, and 
not be burdensome to you. Such then is our resolve. Be it 
your care with all speed to lead out your troops; for if we 
surmise aright, the barbarian will not wait long ere he invade 
our territory, but will set out so soon as he learns our answer to 
be, that we will do none of those things which ho requires of us. 
Now then is the time for us, before he enters Attica, to go forth 
ourselves into Bceotia, and give him battle.” 

When the Athenians had thus spoken, the ambassadors from 
Sparta departed, and returned back to their own country. 

ADDED NOTE BY THE EDITOR 
The great historical drama is now drawing to its close. The opposing 
forces of East and West, of Barbarism and Heilonism, have met at Salainis, 
in one of the most decisive sea-battles ever fought; Platted is yet to decide 
their fortunes by land; at Mykale the Greeks are no longer in the position 
of those who act merely on the defensive; they are to begin a system of re- 
taliation on the foe. This system is to reach its climax 150 years later in 
the great victories of Alexander. 
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THE NINTH BOOK, ENTITLED CALLIOPE: 

I. MardoniuS;, when Alexander upon his return made known 
to him the answer of the Athenians, foithwitli broke up from 
Thessaly/ and led his army with all speed against Atliens; 
forcing the st'veral nations througli whose land he passed to 
furnish him with additional troops. The chief men of Thessaly, 
far from repenting of the part w^hich they had taken in the war 
hitherto, urged on the Persians to the attack more earnestly 
than ever. Thorax of Larissa in particular, who had helped 
to escort Xerxes on his flight to Asia, now openly encouraged 
Mardenius in his march upon Greece. 

2. When the anny reached Baotia, the Thebans sought to 
induce Mardonius to make a halt: “ He would not,” they told 
hin\, “ find anywhere a more convenient place in which to pitch 
his (amp; and their advice to him was, that he should go no 
further, but fix himself there, and thence take measures to 
subdue all Greece without striking a blow. If the Greeks, who 
had held tc^gelher hitherto, still continued united among them- 
selves, it w'ould be difficult for the whole world to overcome 
them by force of arms. But if thou wilt do as we advise, they 
went on to say, “ thou rnayest easily obtain the direction of all 
their counsels. Send presents to the men of most weight in the 
several states, and by so doing thou wilt sow division among 
them. After that, it will be a light task, with the help of such 
as side with thee, to bring under all thy adversaries.'^ 

3. Such was the advice of the Thebans: but Mardonius did 
not follow it. A strong desire of taking Athens a second time 
possessed him, in part arising from his inborn stubbornness, in 
})art from a wish to inform the king at Sardis, by fire-signals 
along the islands, that he was master of the place. However, 
he did not on his arrival in Attica find the Athenians in their 
country — they had again withdrawn, some to their ships, but 

^ Mardonius wintered his army m Thessaly and Macedonia (supra, viii. 
i2('>). The difficulty of procuring" supplies, after the exhaustion caused by 
tlie presence of the immense host of Xerxes, made it necessary to fall back 
upc'ii those rich and fertile countries, the chief i^-anaries ot CJroece. The 
same cause compelled the wide dispersion tjf his troops, indicated by their 
occupation of both regions. 
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the greater part to Salamis — and he only gained possession of a 
deserted town. It was ten months after the taking of the city 
by the king that Mardonius came against it for the second time. 

4. Mardonius, being now in Athens, sent an envoy to Salamis, 
one Murychides, a Hellespontine Greek, to offer the Athenians 
once more the same terms w'hich had been conveyed to them 
by Alexander. The reason for his sending a second time, 
though he knew beforehand their unfriendly feelings towards 
him, was, — that he hoped, when they saw the whole land of 
Attica conquered and in his power, their stubbornness would 
begin to give way. On this account, therefore, he dispatched 
Murychides to Salamis. 

5. Now, when Murychides came before the council, and 
delivered his message, one of the co\incillors, named Lycidas, 
gave it as his opinion — ‘‘ that the best course would be, to admit 
the proposals brought by Murychides, and lay them before the 
assembly of the people.’’ This he stated to be his opinion, 
perhaps because he had been bribed by Mardonius, or it may be 
because that course really appeared to him the most expedient. 
However, the Athenians — ^l)oth those in the council, and those 
who stood without, when they heard of the advice -were lull of 
wrath, and forthwith surrounded Lycidas, and stoned him to 
death. As for Murychides, the Hellespontine Greek, him they 
sent away unharmed. Now there was a stir in the island about 
Lycidas, and the Athenian women learnt what had happened. 
Then each exhorted her fellow, and one brought another to take 
part in the deed ; and they all flocked of their own accord to 
the house of Lycidas, and stoned to death his wife and his 
children. 

6. The circumstances under which the Athenians had sought 
refuge in Salamis were the following. So long as any hope 
remained that a Peloponnesian army would come to give them 
aid, they abode still in Attica; but when it appeared that the 
allies were slack and slow to move, while the invader was 
reported to be pressing forward and to have already entered 
Boeotia, then they proceeded to remove their goods and chattels 
from the mainland, and themvSelves again crossed the strait to 
Salamis. At the same time they sent ambassadors to Lace- 
daemon, who were to reproach the Lacedaemonians for having 
allowed the barbarian to advance into Attica, instead of joining 
them and going out to meet him in Boeotia. They were likewise 
to remind the Lacedaemonians of the offers by which the Persian 
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had sought to win Athens over to his side/ and to warn them, 
that if no aid came from Sparta, the Athenians must consult 
for their own safely. 

7, The truth was, the Lacedaemonians were keeping holiday 
at that time; for it was the feast of the Hyacinthia,^ and they 
thought nothing of so much moment as to perform the service 
of the god. They were also engaged in building their wall 
across the Isthmus, which was now so far advanced that the 
battlements had begun to be placed upon it. 

When the envoys of the Athenians, accompanied by ambas- 
sadors from Mcgara and Platjea, reached Lacedaemon, they 
came before the Ephors, and spoke as follows : — 

“ The Athenians have sent us to you to say, — the king of the 
Medes offers to give us back our country, and wishes to conclude 
an alliance with us on fair and equal terms, without fraud or 
deceit. He is willing likewise to bestow on us another country 
besides our own, and bids us choose any land that we like. 
But we, because we reverenced Hellenic Jupiter, and thought 
it a shameful act to betray Greece, instead of consenting to 
these terms, refused them ; notwithstanding that we have been 
wronged and deserted by the other Greeks, and am fully aware 
that it is far more for our advantage to make*, peace with the 
Persian than to prolong the war with him. Still we shall not, 
of our own free will, consent to any terms of peace. Thus do 
we, in all our dealings with the Greeks, avoid what is base and 
counterfeit: wliilc contrariwise, yc, who were but now so full of 
fear least w^e should make terms with the enemy, ^ having learnt 
of what temper wt are, and assured yourselves that we shall not 
prove traitors to our country— liaving brought moreover your 
wall across the Isthmus to an advanced state — cease altogether 
to have any care for us. Ye covenanted with us to go out and 
meet the Persian in Bceotia; but when the time came, yc were 
false to your word, and looked on while the barbarian host 
advanced into Attica « At this time, therefore, the Athenians 
are angered with you; and justly, — for yc have not done what 
was right. They bid you, however, make haste to send forth 

^ Supra, vjii, 140. § i. 

* Held annually at midsummer Hvacmthiis, the Leaiitiful youth slain 
accidentally by Apollo, was the chief obiect of the worship. He took 
his name from th ? flower, which was an emblem of death ; and the original 
fccast seems to ha\e been altogether a mournful ceremony, — a lamentation 
over the destruction of the flowers of sj»nng by the summer heat, passing 
on to a more general lament over death itself. 

® Supra, viii, 142. 
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your army, that we may even yet meet Mardonius in Attica. 
Now that Boeotia is lost to us^ the best place for the fight within 
our country, will be the plain of Thria.'’ 

8. The Ephors, when they had heard this speech, delayed 
their answer till the morrow ; and when the morrow came, till 
the day following. And thus they acted for ten days, con- 
tinually putting off the ambassadors from one day to the next. 
Meanwhile the Peloponnesians generally were labouring with 
great zeal at the wall, and the work nearly approached com- 
pletion. I can give no other reason for the conduct of the 
Laced remonians in showing themselves so anxious, at the time 
when Alexander came, that the Athenians should not join the 
Medes, and now' being quite careless about it, except that at 
the former time the wall across the Isthmus was not complete, 
and they worked at it in great fear of the Persians, whereas 
now the bulwrark had been raised, and so they imagined th.’st 
they had no further need of the Athenians. 

9. At last the ambassadors got an answer, and the troops 
marched forth from Sparta, under the following circumstances. 
The last audience had been fixed for the ambassadors, when, 
the yery day before it was to be given, a certain Tegcan, named 
Chileiis, a man who had more influence at Sparta than any 
other foreigner, learning from the Ephors exactly w'^hat the 
Athenians had said, addressed these words to them — “ The case 
stands thus, 0 yc Ephors! If the Athenians are not our 
friends, but league themselves with the barbarians, however 
strong our wall across the Isthmus may be, there will be doors 
enough, and w'idc enough open too, by which the Persian may 
gain entrance to the Peloponnese.^ Grant their request then, 
before they make any fresh resolve, which may bring Greece 
to ruin.” 

10. Such was the counsel which Chileiis gave : and tlie Ephors, 
taking the advice into consideration, determined forthwith, 
without speaking a word to the ambassadors from the three 
cities, to despatch to the Isthmus a body of five thousand 
Spartans; and accordingly they sent them forth the same night, 
appointing to each Spartan a retinue of seven Helots, and 
giving the command of the expedition to Pausanias the son of 
Cleombrotus. The chief pow'er belonged of right at this time 
to Pleistarchus, the son of Leonidas; but as he was still a child, 

^ That is, the naval power of Athens would lay the whole coast of the 
Peloponnese open to the Persians. 
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Pausanias, his cousin, was regent in his room. For the father 
of Pausanias, Cleomhrotus, the son of Anaxandridas, no longer 
lived; he had died a short time after bringing back from the 
Isthmus the troops who had been employed in building the 
wall. A prodigy had caused him to bring his army home; for 
while he was offering sacrifice to know it he should march out 
against the Persian, the sun was suddenly darkened in mid sky. 
Pausanias took with him, as joint-leader of the army, Euryanax, 
the son of Dorieus, a member of his own family. 

11. The army according!)^ had marched out from Sparta with 
Pausanias: while the ambassadors, when day came, appeared 
before the Ephors, knowing nothing of the march of the troops, 
and purposing themselves to leave Sparta forthwith, and return 
each man to his owm country. They therefore addressed the 
Ephors in those words:— Lacedaemonians, as you do not stir 
from home, but keep the Hyacinthian festival, and amuse 
yourselves, deserting the cause of your confederates, the 
Athenians, whom your behaviour wrongs, and who have no 
other allies, w ill make such terms with the Persians as they shall 
fmd possible. N()W when terms are once made, it is plain that, 
having become the king's allies, we shall march with the bar- 
barians whithersoever they choose to lead. Then at length you 
wall perceive what the consequences will be to yourselves.^' 
When the envoys had spoken, the Ephors declared to them 
with an oath: — “Our troops must be at Oresteum ^ by this 
time, on their march against the strangers.” (The Spartans 
say “ strangers ” for “ barbarians.”) At this the ambassadors, 
quite ignorant of what had happened, questioned them con- 
cerning their meaning; and when, by much questioning, they 
had discovered the truth, they were greatly astonished thereat, 
and forthwitli set off, at their best speed, to overtake the 
Spartan army. At the same time a body of five thousand 
Laccd.Tmonian Periaci, all picked men and iully armed, set 
forth from Sparta, in the company of the ambassadors. 

12. So these troops marched in haste towards the .Isthmus. 
Meanwhile the Argu es, who had promised Mardonius that they 
would stop the Spartans from cr().ssing their borders, as soon as 
they learnt that Pausanias wn’th his army had started from 
Sparta, took the swiftest courier they’ could find, and sent him 
off to Attiea. The message which he delivered, on his arrival 

^ C)restoiim, or Orestasumi, w:is a small town in the rhslnct of Arcadia 
called JMaMiaha. 
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at Athens, was the following: “Mardonius/’ he said, “the 
Argives have sent me to tell thee that the Lacedajmonian 
youth are gone forth from their city, and that the Argives are 
too weak to hinder them. Take good heed therefore to thyself 
at this time.” After thus speaking, without a word more, he 
returned home. 

13. When Mardonius learnt that the Spartans were on their 
march, he no longer cared to remain in Attica. Hitherto he 
had kept quiet, wishing to sec what the Athenians would do, 
and had neither ravaged their territory, nor done it any the 
least harm; for till now he had cherished the hope that the 
Athenians would come to terms with him. As, however, he 
found that his persuasions were of no avail, and as their whole 
policy was now clear to him, he determined to withdraw from 
Attica before Pausanias with his army reached the Isthmus; 
first, however, he resolved to burn Athens, and to cast down and 
level with the ground whatever remained standing of the walL, 
temples, and other buildings. His reason for retreating was, 
that Attica was not a country where horse could act with advan- 
tage; and further, that if he suffered defeat in a battle, no way 
of escape was open to him, except through defiles/ where a 
handful of troops might stop all his army. wSo he determined 
to withdraw to Thebes, and give the Greeks battle in the ncigh- 
bourliood of a friendly city, and on ground well suited for 
cavalry. 

14. After he had quitted Attica and was already upon his 
march, news reached him that a body of a thousand l..aced*- 
monians, distinct from the army of Pausanias, and sent on in 
advance, had arrived in the Mcgarid, When he heard it, wish- 
ing, if possible, to destroy this detachment first, Mardonius 
considered with himself how he might compass their ruin. With 
a sudden change of march he made for Megara, while the horse, 
pushing on in advance, entered and ravaged the Megarid. (Here 
was the furthest point in Europe towards the setting sun to 
W'hich this Persian army ever penetrated.) 

15. After this, Mardonius received another message, whereby 
he learnt that the forces of the Greeks were collected together 
at the Isthmus; which tidings caused him to draw l^ack, and 
leave Attica by the way of Deceleia. The Bceotarchs ^ had sent 

* Three roads only connected Attica with Bo'otia. Tlie one, which 
Mardonius now followed, led from Athens into the Tanagitea by the 
fortress of Deceleia. This js comparatively an easy route. 

2 On the Bijeotarchs, or chief ma^jistrates of the Boeotians. 
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for some of the neighbours ol the Asopians; ^ and these persons 
served as guides to the army, and led them first to Spbemhl^ 
and from thence to lanagra/ where Mardonius rested a night; 
after which, upon the morrow, he bent his course to Scoius, 
which brought him into the territory of the Thebans. And 
now, although the Thebans had espoused the cause of the Medes, 
yet Mardonius cut down all the trees in these parts; not how- 
ever from any enmity towards the Thebans, but on account of 
his own urgent needs; for he wanted a rampart to protect his 
army from attack, and he likewise desired to have a place of 
refuge, whither his troops might flee, in case the battle should 
go contrary to his wishes. His army at this time lay on the 
Asopus, and stretcliod from Erythne, along by Hysiae, to the 
territory of the Platicans. The wall, however, was not made to 
extend so far, but formed a square of about ten furlongs each 
way. 

While the barbarians were employed in this work, a certain 
citizen of Thebes, Attaginus by name, the son of Phrynon, 
having made great p^reparations, gave a banquet, and invited 
Mardonius thereto, together with fifty of the noblest Persians. 
Now the banquet was held at Thebes; and all the guests who 
were invited came to it. 

i6. What follows was recounted to me by Thersander, a 
native of Orchomenus,^ a man of the first rank in that city. 
1’hersandcr told me that he was himself among those invited to 
the feast, and that besides the Persians fifty I’hebans were 
asked; and the two nations were not arranged separately, but 
a J^ersian and a Theban were set side by side upon each couch. 
After the feast was ended, and the drinking had begun, the 
i^Tsian who shared Thersander’s couch addressed him in the 
Greek tongue, and inquired of him from what city he came. 
He answered, that he was of Orchomenus; whereupon the 
other said — 

“ Since thou hast eaten with me at one table, and poured 
libation from one cup, I would fain leave with thee a memorial 
of the belief I hold — the rather that thou mayest have timely 
warning thyself, and so be able to provide for thy own safety. 
Seest thou these Persians here feasting, and the army which we 

^ The Asopians are the inhabitants of the rich valley of the Asopus, 
which ay ininiechatoly beyond the Attic frontier. 

® Tana^;ra was situated on the left or northern bank of the 'As6pus. 

® Vide supra, viii. 34. 

* By Thebans we must understand here Boeotians. 
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left encamped yonder by the river-side? Yet a little while, 
and of all this number thou wilt behold but a few surviving ! 

As he spake, the Persian let fall a flood of tears: whereon 
Thersander, who was astonished at his words, replied — “ Surely 
thou shouldest say all this to Mardonius, and the Persians who 
are next him in honour — but the other rejoined — ‘‘ Deai 
friend, it is not possible for man to avert that which God ha.s 
decreed shall happen. No one believes warnings, however true. 
Many of us Persians know our danger, but we are constrained 
by necessity to do as our leader l‘)ids us. Verily ’tis the sorest 
of all human ills, to abound in knowledge and yet have no 
f)ower over action.” All this I heard myself from Thersander 
the Orchomenian; who told me further, that he mentioned 
what had happened to divers persons, before the battle was 
fought at Platcua. 

17 . When Mardonius formerly held his camp in Bceotia, all 
the Greeks of those parts who were friendly to the Medes sent 
troops to join his army, and these troops accompanied him in 
his attack upon Athens. The Phocians alone abstained, and 
took no part in the im^asion; for, though they had espoused the 
Median cause warmly, it was very much against their will, and 
only because they were compelled so to do.’ However, a few 
days after the arrival of the Persian army at Thebes, a thousand 
of their heavy-armed soldiers came up, under the command of 
Hannocp^dcs, one of their most distinguished citizens. No 
sooner had these troops reached Thebes, than some horsemen 
came to them from Mardonius, with orders that they should 
take up a position upon the plain, away from the rest of the 
army. The Phocians did so, and forthwith the entire Persian 
cavalry drew nigh to them: whereupon there went a rumour 
through the whole of the Greek force encamped with the Medes, 
that Mardonius was about to destroy the Phocians with missiles. 
The same conviction ran through the Phocian troops them- 
selves; and Harmocydes, their leader, addressed them thus 
with words of encouragement — Phocians,” said he, “ Tis 
plain that these men have resolved beforehand to take our lives, 
because of the accusations of the Thessalians, as 1 imagine. 
Now, then, is the time for you all to show yourselves brave men. 
’7’is better to die fighting and defending our lives, than tamely 
to allow them to slay us in this shameful fashion. Let them 


‘ Supra, viii. 30-33. 
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learn that they are ])arbarians, and that the men whose death 
they have plotted are Greeks! ” 

t 8. Thus spake Harmoc\'des; and the J^ersian horsc^ having 
encircled the Phocians^ charged towards them, as if about to 
deal out death, with bows bent, and arrows ready to be let fly ; 
nay, here and there some did even discharge their weapons. 
But the Phocians stood firm, keeping close one to another, and 
serrying their ranks as much as possible: whereupon the horse 
suddenly wheeled round and rode off. J cannot say with 
certainty whether they came, at the prayer of the Thessalians, 
to destroy the Phocians, but seeing them prepared to stand on 
their defence, and fearing to suffer damage at their hands, on 
that account beat a retreat, having orders from Mardonius so to 
act; or whether his sole intent was to try the temper of the 
Phocians and see whether they had any courage or no. How- 
ever this may ha^'e been, when the horsemen retired, Mardonius 
sent a herald to the Phocians, saying — “ Fear not, Phocians — 
ye have shown yourselves valiant men — much unlike the report 
I had heard of you. Now therefore be forward in the coming 
war Ye will not readily outdo either the king or myself in 
services.’’ Thus ended the affair of the Phocians. 

19. The Lacedaemonians, when they reached the Isthmus, 
pitched their camp there; and the other Peloponnesians who 
had embraced the good side, hearing or else seeing that they 
were upon the march, thought it not right to remain behind 
when the Spartans were going forth to the war. So the Pelo- 
ponnesians went out in one body from the Isthmus, the victims 
lieing favourable for setting forth; and marched as far as 
Eleusis, where again they offered sacrifices, and, finding the 
omens still encouraging, advanced further. At Eleusis they 
were joined by the Athenians, who had come across from 
Salamis, and now accompanied the main army. On reaching 
Erythra^ ^ in Bo'otia, tluy learnt that the barbarians w^ere 
encamped upon the Asopus; wherefore they themselves, after 
considering how they should act, disposed their forces opposite 
to the enemy u})on the slopes of Mount GithaTon. 

20. Mardonius, when he .saw that the Greeks would not come 
down into the plain, .sent all his cavalry, under Masistius (or 
Macistius, as the Greeks call him), to attack them where they 
were. Now Masistius was a man of much repute among the 
Persians, and rode a Nisa^an charger with a golden bit, and 

^ Supra, ch. 15, 
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otherwise magnificently caparisoned. So the horse advanced 
against the Greeks, and made attacks upon them in divisions, 
doing them great damage at each charge, and insulting them by 
calling them women. 

21. It chanced that the Megarians were drawn up in the 
position most open to attack, and where the ground offered the 
best approach to the cavalry. Finding themselves therefore 
hard pressed by the assaults upon their ranks, the>^ sent a 
herald to the Greek leaders, who came and said to them, “ This 
IS the message of the Megarians — We cannot, brothers-in-arms, 
continue to resist the Persian horse in that post which we have 
occupied from the first, if we are left without succours. 
Hitherto, although hard pressed, we have held out against them 
firmly and courageously. Now, however, if you do not send 
others to take our place, wx warn you that we shall quit our 
post.^’ Such were the words of the herald. Pausanias, when he 
heard them, inquired among his troops if there were any who 
would volunteer to take the post, and so relif^ve the Megarians. 
Of the rest none were willing to go, whereupon the Athenians 
offered themselves; and a body of picked men, three hundred 
in number, commanded by Oiympiodorus, the son of Lampo, 
undertook the sertbee 

22. Selecting, to accompany them, the whole body of archers, 
these men relieved the Megarians, and occupied a post which 
all the other Greeks collected at Erythra^ had shrunk from 
holding. After the struggle had continued for a while, it came 
to an end on this wise. As the barbarians continued charging 
in divisions, the horse of Masistius, which w^as in front of the 
others, received an arrow in his flank, the pain of which caused 
him to rear and throw his rider. Immediately the Athenians 
rushed upon Masistius as he lay, caught his horse, and when he 
himself made resistance, slew him. At first, however, they 
were not able to take his life; for his armour hindered them. 
He had on a breastplate formed of golden scales,’ wo’th a scarlet 
tunic covering it. 'fhus the blow^s, all falling upon his breast- 
plate, took no effect, till one of the soldiers, perceiving the 
reason, drove his weapon into his eye and so slew' him. All 
this took place without any of the other horsemen seeing it: 
they had neither observed their leader fall from his horse, nor 
beheld him slam; for he fell as they wheeled round and pre- 
pared for another charge, so that they were quite ignorant of 

^ Vide supra, vii. 6, and vin. 113, 
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what had happened. When, however, they halted, and found 
that there was no one to marshal their line, Masistius was 
missed; and instantly his soldiers, understanding what must 
have befallen him, with loud cheers charged the enemy in one 
mass, hoping to recover the dead body. 

23. So when the Athenians saw that, instead of coming up in 
squadrons, the whole mass of the horse was about to charge 
them at once, they called out to the other troops to make haste 
to their aid. While the rest of the infantry, however, was 
moving to their assistance, the contesi w^axed fierce about the 
dead body of Masistius. The three hundred, so long as they 
fought by themselves, had greatty the worse of the encounter, 
and were forced to retire and yield up the body to the enemy ; 
ljut when the other troops approached, the Persian horse could 
no longer hold their ground, but fled without carrying off the 
body, having incurred in the attempt a further loss of several of 
their number. They therefore retired about two furlongs, and 
consulted with each other what was best to be done. 13 eing 
without a leader, it seemed to them the fittest course to return 
to Mardonius. 

24. When the horse reached the camp, Mardonius and all 
the Persian array made great lamentation for Masistius. They 
shaved off all the hair from their own heads, and cut the manes 
from their wai -horses and their sumpter-beasts, while they 
vented their grief in such loud cries that all Boeotia resounded 
with the clamour,^ because they had lost the man who, next to 
Mardonius, was held in the greatest esteem, both by the king 
and by the Persians generally. So the barbarians, after their 

fashion, paid honours to the dead Masistius. 

25. The (Greeks, on the other hand, were greatly emboldened 
by what had happened, seeing that they had not only stood 
their ground against the attacks of the horse, but had even 
compelled them to beat a retreat. They therefore placed the 
dead body of Masistius upon a cart, and paraded it along the 
lanks of the army. Now the body was a sight which well 
<leserved to be gazed upon, being remarkable both for stature 
and for beauty; and it was to stop the soldiers from leaving 
their ranks to look at it, that they resolved to carry it round. 
After this the Greeks determined to quit the high ground and 
go nearer Plataea, as the land there seemed far more suitable for 
an encampment than the country about Erythrse, particularly 

’ Such free indulgence of grief is characteristic of the Oriental temper. 
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because it was better supplied with water. To this place there- 
fore, and more especially to a spring-head which was called 
Gargaphia, they considered that it would be best for them to 
remove, after which they might once more encamp in their 
order. So they took their arms, and proceeded along the slopes 
of Cithseron, past Hysife, to the territory of the Platjcans; and 
here they drew themselves up, nation by nation, close by the 
fountain Gargaphia, and the sacred precinct of the Hero Andro- 
crates, partly along some hillocks of no great height, and partly 
upon the level of the plain. 

26. Here, in the marshalling of the nations, a fierce battle of 
words arose between the Athenians and the Tegeans, both of 
whom claimed to have one of the wings assigned to them. On 
each side were brought forward the deeds which they had done, 
whether in earlier or in later times; and first the Tegeans 
urged their claim as follows; — 

“ This post has been always considered our right, and not the 
right of any of the other allies, in all the expeditions which 
have been entered into conjointly by the Peloponnesians, both 
anciently and in later times. Ever since the Heraclidfe made 
their attempt, after the death 01 Eurystheus, to return by force 
of arms into the Pcloponnese, this custom has been observed. 
It was then that the right became ours, and this was the way in 
which we gained it: — When, in company with the Achaeans and 
lonians who then dw'clt in the Pcloponnese,^ we marched out to 
the Isthmus, and pitched our camp over against the invaders, 
then, as the talc goes, that llyllus made proclamation, saying — 

‘ It needs not to imperil two armies in a general battle; rather 
let one be chosen from the Peloponnesian ranks, whomseover 
they deem the bravest, and let him engage with me in single 
combat, on such terms as shall be agreed upon.’ The saying 
pleased the Peloponnesians, and oaths were sworn to the effect 
following: — ‘ If Hyllus conquer the Peloponnesian champion, 
the Heraclidiae shall return to their inheritance ; if, on the other 
hand, he be conquered, the Heraclidae shall withdraw, lead back 
their army, and engage for the next hundred years to make 
no further endeavours to force their return.” Hereupon 

^ Before the Dorian immigration tho entire Pclopomiese was occui?ied, 
with tiiflmg exceptions, by three races; — the Arcadians, tiie Ach^eaiis, and 
the lonians. The loiiiaiis occupied the country along the Corinthian Gulf, 
which in later times became Acha?a (supra, 1. 145); the Arcadians held 
the strong central position in which they alw’ays maintained themselves; 
the Acha^ans were masters ol the remainder. 
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Echemus^ the son of Aeropus and grandson of Ph^eus, who 
was our leader and king, offered liimself, and was preferred 
before all his brothers-in-arms as champion, engaged in single 
combat with Hyllus, and slew him upon the spot. For this 
exploit we were rewarded by the Peloponnesians of that day 
with many goodly privileges, which we have ever since enjoyed ; 
and, among the rest, w'e obtained the right of holding the 
leading post in one wing, whenever a joint expedition goes forth 
beyond our borders. Witli you then, 0 Lacedaemonians, we do 
not claim to compete; choose you w’hich wing ye please; we 
yield and grant you the preference: but we maintain that the 
command of the other wing belongs of right to us, now no less 
than formerly. Moreover, set aside this exploit which we have 
related , and still our title to the chief post is better than that of 
the Athenians: witness the many glorious fights in wdiich wc 
have been engaged against yourselves, O Spartans 1 as well as 
those which we have maintained with others. We have there- 
fore more right to this place tlian tliey; for they have performtid 
no exploits to be compared to ours, w’hether we look to earlier 
or to later times.” 

27. I'hus spake the Tegeans; and the Athenians made reply 
as follows: — We arc not ignorant that our forces w^ere gathered 
here, not for the purpose of speech-making, hut for battle 
against the barbarian. Yet as tlie T(‘geans have been pleased 
to bring into debate the exploits performed by our tw^o nations, 
alike in earlier and in later times, wc have m) choice but to set 
before you the grounds on wLich wc claim it as our heritage, 
iieserved by our unchanging l)ravery, to be preferred above 
Arcadians. In the first place, then, those very IIcTaelidae, 
w'hose leader they boast to have slain at the Isthmus, and whom 
the other Greeks would not receive when they asked a refuge 
from the bondage wdierewith they were threatened by the 
})eople of Mycena*, wTre given a slielter by us; and we brought 
down the insolence of Kurystheus, and helped to gain the victory 
over those who wT're at that time lords of the Peloponnesc. 
Again, when the Argives led their troops with Polynices against 
'rhebes, and were slain and refused burial, it is our boast that 
W'e w'cnt out against the ("admeians, recovered the bodies, and 
buried them at Eleusis in our owm territory. Another noble 
deed of ours was that against the Amazons, when they came 
from their seats upon the Therm odon, and poured their hosts 
into Attica; and in the Trojan war too we w^ere not a wdiit 
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behind any of the Greeks. But what, boots it to speajic of these 
ancient matters? A nation which was brave in those days 
might have grown cowardly since, and a nation of cowards then 
might now be valiant. Enough therefore of our ancient achieve- 
ments. Had we performed no other exploit than that at Mara- 
thon — though in truth we have performed exploits as many and 
as noble as any of the Greeks — yet had we performed no other, 
w^e should deserve this privilege, and many a one beside. There 
we stood alone, and singly fought with the Persians; nay, and 
venturing on so dangerous a cast, we overcame the enemy, and 
conquered on that day forty and six nations ! Does not this one 
achievement suffice to make good our title to the post we claim ? 
Nevertheless, LaecdDemonians, as to strive concerning place at 
such a time as Ibis is not right, we are ready to do as ye com- 
mand, and to take our station at w'hatever part of the line, and 
face wdiatever nation ye think most ex])edient. Wheresoever 
ye place us, Twill be our endeavour to behave as brave men. 
Only declare your wdll, and we shall at once obey you.” ^ 

28. Such was the reply of the Athenians; and forthwith all 
the Lacedaemonian tro'o])s cried out with one voice, that the 
Athenians were worthier to have the left wing than the 
Arcadians. In this w^ay were the Tegeans overcome; and the 
post was assigned U* the Athenians. 

When this matter had been arranged, the Gre(ik army, which 
was in part composed of those who came at the first, in part of 
such as had flocked in from day to day, drew up in the following 
order: — Ten thousand Lacedaemonian troops held the right 
wang, five thousand of whom w^ere Spartans; and these five 
thousand were attended by a body of thirty-five thousand 
Helots, who WTre only lightly armed — seven Helots to each 
Spartan. 2 The place next to themselves the Spartans gave to 
the Tegeans, on account of their courage and of the esteem in 
which they held them. They were all fully armed, and 
numbered fifteen hundred men. Next in order came the Corin- 
thians, five thousand strong; and with them Pausanias had 
placed, at their request,^ the band of three hundred which had 
come from Potidaea in Pallene. The Arcadians of Orchomenus, 
in number six hundred, came next; then the Sicyonians, three 
thousand; then the Epidaurians, eight hundred; then the 

^ [See n (in [) infra — li. H. B.] * Vide supra, ch. 10. 

® The Corinthians naturally desired to have colonists under their 
immediate protection 
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Troezenians, one thousand; then the Lepreats, two hundred; 
the Mycenaean s and Tirynthians/ four hundred ; the Phliasians, 
one thousand; the Hermionians, three hundred; the Eretrians 
and Styreans, six hundred; the Chalcideans,^ four hundred; 
and the Ambraciots, five hundred. After these came the 
Leucadians and Anactorians,^ who numbered eight hundred; 
the Paleans of Cephallenia, tw'o hundred; the Eginetans^ five 
hundred; the Megarians, three thousand; and the Plataeans^ 
six hundred. Last of all, })ut first at their extremity of the 
line, were the Athenians, who, to the numlxir of eight thousand, 
occupied the left wing, under the command of Aristides, the 
son of Lysimachus. 

29. All th(‘se, except the Helots — seven of whom, as I said, 
attended each Spartan — ^were heavy-armed troops; and they 
amounted to thirty-eight thousand seven hundred men. This 
was the number of Hoplites, or heavy-armed soldiers, which 
was brought together against the barbarian. The light-armed 
troops consisted of the thirty-five thousand ranged with the 
Spartans, seven in attendance upon each, who were all well 
equipped for war; and of thirty -four thousand five hundred 
others, belonging to the Lacedaemonians and the rest of the 
Greeks, at the rate (nearly) of one light to one heavy armed. 
Thus the entire number of the light-armed was sixty-nine 
thousand five hundred. 

30. The (tn;ek army, therefore, which mustered at Plataea, 
connoting light-armed as w^ell as heavy-armed, was but eighteen 
hundred men short of one hundred and ten thoihsand ; and this 
amount was exactly made up by the Thespians who were present 
in the camp; for eighteen hundred Thespians, being the whole 
number left,^ were likewise with the army; but these men were 
without arms. Such was the array of the Greek troops when 
they took post on the Asopus. 

31. The barbarians under Mardonius, wlu n the mourning for 
^fasistius was at an end, and they learnt that the Greeks were 
in the Platican territory, moved likewise tow^ards the river 
Asopus, which flow’^s in those parts. On their arrival Mardonius 
marshalled them against the Greeks in the following order: — 

‘ For the site of Tirvns, vide supra, vi 76. 

“ Not the ('halrideaiis ol Thrace, but those of liuba'a. 

“ Anactoniirn was a Corinthian, or perhaps a joint Corinthian and Corcy- 
r.Tan colony s-ituated at the mouth of the Ainbracian gulf- 

*That is, the whole number left after the destruction of the 700 at 
Thennopyla* (supra, vii. 222-225). 
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Against the Lacedaemonians he posted his Persians; and as the 
Persians were far more numerous, he drew them up with their 
ranks deeper than common, and also extended their front so 
that ])art faced ihv 'legeans; and here he took care to choose 
out the best troops to face the Lacedamionians, whilst against 
llie Tegeans he arrayed those on whom hv could not so much 
depend. This was done at the suggestion and by the advice ol 
the Thebans. Nc'xt to the IVrsians he placed the Medcs, facing 
the Corinthians, Potida-ans, Orchomenian.s, and Sicyonians ; then 
llie Bactrians, facing the Epidaurians, Trtezenians, Lepreats. 
Tirynthians, Myeena'ans, and l^hliasians; alter them the 
Indians, facing the Ilermionians, Eretrians, Stvreans, and 
(lialcidians : then the Sacans, facing the Ambraciots, Anac- 
torians, Leucadians, J-^aleans, and Eginetans; last of all, facing 
the Athenians, the Plativans, and the Megarians, he placed the 
troops of the Boeotians, Locrians, Malians, and Thessalians, and 
idso the. thousand Phocians.^ 'The whole nation of the Phucians 
liar! not joined the Modes; on the C(»ntrar}S there were some 
who had gathered tlicmselves into bands about Parnassus, and 
made expeditions from thence, whereby they distressed Mar- 
donius and the Gr(‘eks who sided \vith him, and so did good 
sendee to the Grc'cian cause. Picsides those mentioned above, 
Mardonius likewdse arrayed against the Athenians the Mace- 
donians and the tribes dwelling aliout Thessaly. 

32. 1 have named herf‘ the greatest of the nations which were 
marshalled by INlardonius on this occasion, to wit, all those of 
most renown and account. Mixed with these, however, were 
men of divers othf r peoples, “ as Phrygians, Thracians, Mysians, 
Piconians, and the like; Ethiopians again, and Egyptians, both 
of the Hcrnio1j>Bian and Calasirian races wdiose weapon is the 
sword, and wlio are the only fighting men in that country. 
I'hese persons had formerly served on board the fleet of Xerxes, 
but Mardonius disembarked them before he left Phalenim ; in 
the land force which Xerxes brought to Athens there were no 
Egyptians. The number of the barbarians, as I have already 
namtioned,^ was three hundred thousand; that of the Greeks 
who had made alliance with Mardonius is known to none, for 

'^That is, the thousand Phocians who had been previou.sly meutioned 
(supra, chs. 17, i8) 

^ Sec above, vni 113, ad fin. 

3 The whole ot the former amounted to 160,000 men The Calisiries to 
250,000 (Bk. 11. chs 164, 165, i 06 .) 

‘ Su])ra, vui T13, end. 
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they were never counted : I should guess that they mustered 
near fifty thousand strong. The troops thus marshalled were 
all foot soldiers. As for the horse, it was drawn up by itself. 

33. When the marshalling of Mardonius’ troops by nations 
and by maniples was ended, the two armies proceeded on the 
next day to offer sacrifice. The Grecian sacrifice was offered by 
Tisamenus, the son of Antiochus, who accompanied the army as 
soothsayer: he was an Elean, and belonged to the Clytiad 
branch of the Tamidie, but had been admitted among their 
own citizens by the Lacedaemonians. Now his admission among 
them was on this wise Tisamenus had gone to Delphi to con- 
sult the god concerning his lack of offspring, when it was de- 
clared to him by the Pythoness that he w'ould win five very 
glorious combats.^ Mi.sunderstanding the oracle, and imagining 
that he was to win coml)ats in the games, Tisamenus at once 
applied himself to the practice of gymnastics. He trained 
himself for the Pentathlum,^ and, on contending at Olympia, 
came within a little of winning it; for he was successful in 
everything, except the wrestling-match, which was carried off 
by Hieronymus the Andrian. Hereon the Lacedaemonians 
perceived that the combats of which the oracle spoke were not 
combats in the games, but battles: they therefore sought to 
induce Tisamenus to hire out his services to them, in order that 
they might join him with their Heracleid kings in the conduct of 
their wars. .He however, when he saw that they set great 
store by his friendship, forthwith raised his price, and told them, 
“ If they w^ould receive him among their citizens, and give him 
equal rights with the rest, he was willing to do as they desired, 
but on no other terms would they ever gain his consent.’* The 
Spartans, when they heard this, at first thought it paonstrous, 
and ceased to implore his aid. Afterwards, however, when the 
fearful danger of the Persian w^ar hung over their heads, they 
sent for him and agreed to his terms; but Tisamenus now, per- 
ceiving them so changed, declared, “ He could no longer be 
content with what he had asked before: they must likewise 
make his brother Hagias ^ a Spartan, with the same rights as 
himself.” 

34. In acting thus he did but follow the example once set by 

^ On the liabit of the Pythoness to disregard the question asked, and to 
answer on an entirely diftcrent subject, see above, iv. 151 and 155; v. 63. 

* Fni the nature, ot the Pcntathluni, vide supra, vi. 92. 

“ Hagias the brother must be distinguished from Hagias the grandson of 
T isamenus. 
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Melampus, at least if kingship may be compared with citizen- 
ship. For when the women of Argos were seized with madness, 
and the Argives would have hired Melampus to come from 
Pylos and heal them of their disease, he demanded as his 
reward one-half of the kingdom ; but as the Argives disdained 
to stoop to this, they left him and went their way. Afterwards, 
however, when many more of their women were seized, they 
brought themselves to agree to his terms ; and accordingly they 
went again to him, and said they were content to give what he 
required. Hereon Melampus, seeing them so changed, raised 
his demand, and told them, “ Except they would give his 
brother Bias one- third of the kingdom likewise, he would not 
do as they wished/’ So, as the Argives were in a strait, they 
consented even to this. 

35. In like manner the Spartans, as they were in great need 
of Tisameniis, yielded everything: and Tisamenus the Elean, 
having in this way fiecome a Spartan citizen, afterwards, in the 
capacity of soothsayer, helped the Spartans to gain five very 
glorious combats. He and his brother were the only men whom 
the Spartans ever admitted to citizenship.^ The five combats 
were these tollowing: — The first was the combat at Plataea; the 
second, that near Tegea, against the Tegeans and the Argives; 
the third, that at Dipaseis, against all the Arcadians excepting 
those of Mantinea; the fourth, that at the Isthmus, against 
the Messenians; and the fifth, that at Tanagra, against the 
Athenians and the Argives. The battle here fought was the 
last of all the five. 

36. The Spartans had now brought Tisamenus with them to 
the Plataean territory, where he acted as soothsayer for the 
Greeks. He found the victims favourable, if the Greeks stood 
on the defensive, but not if they began the battle or crossed the 
river Asopus. 

37. With Mardonius also, who was very eager to begin the 
battle, the victims were not favourable for so doing; i)ut he 
likewise found them bode him well, if he was content to stand 
on his defence. He too had made use of the Grecian rites; for 
Hegesistratus, an Elean, and the most renowned of the Telliads^ 
was his soothsayer. This man had once been taken captive by 
the Spartans, who, considering that he had done them many 
grievous injuries, laid him in bonds, with the intent to put him 

^ Herodotus must be supposed to mean the only foreigners ; otherwise 
his statement will be very incorrect. 
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to death. Thereupon Hegesistratus, finding himself in so sore 
a case, since not only was his life in danger, but he knew that 
he would have to suffer torments of many kinds before his 
tleath, — Hegesistratus, 1 say, did a deed for which no words 
suffice. He had been set with one foot in the stocks, which 
wTre of wood but bound with iron bands; and in this condition 
received from without an iron implement, wherewith he con- 
trived to accomplish the most courageous deed upon record, 
('alculating how' much of his foot he would be able to draw 
through the hole, he cut off the front portion with his own 
hand; and then, as he was guarded by watchmen, forced a w^ay 
through the wall of his prison, and made his escape to 'fegea, 
travelling during tlie night, but in the daytime stealing into 
the woods, and staying thi're. In this w^ay, though the Lace- 
d.cmonians w^ent out in full force to search for him, he never- 
thele.ss escaped, and arrived the third evening at Tegea. So the 
Spartans were amazed at the man's endurance, when they saw 
on the ground the piece which he had cut off his foot, and yet for 
all their seeking could not find him anywhere. Hegesistratus, 
having thus escajied the Lacedamionians, took refuge in Tegea; 
for the Tegeans at that time were ill friends with the Lacedaj- 
moniaiiwS. When his wound w^as healed, he procured himself a 
wooden foot, and became an o})en enemy to Sparta. At the 
last, however, this enmity brought him to trouble; for the 
vSpartans took him captive as he was exercising his office in 
Zacynlhus, and forthwith put him to death. But these things 
happened some while after the fight at Plata^a. At present he 
w^as serving Mardonius on the Asopus, having been hired at no 
inconsiderable price; and here he offered sacrifice with a right 
good will, in part from his hatred of the Lacedeemonians, in part 
for lucre's sake. 

38. So when the victims did not ailow^ either the Persians or 
their Greek allies to begin the battle — these Greeks had their 
own soothsayer m the person of Hipponuichus, a Lcucadian — 
and wffien soldiers continued to pour into the opposite camp and 
the numbers on the Greek side to increase continually, Tima- 
genidas, the son of Herpys, a Theban, advised Mardonius to 
keep a watch on the passes of CithaTon, telling him how sup- 
plies of men kept flocking in day after day, and assuring him 
that he might cut off large numbers. 

39. It w^as eight days after the tw'o armies first encamped 
opposite to one another when this advice w^as given by Tima- 
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genidas. Mardonius, seeing it to be good, as soon as evening 
came, sent his cavalry to that pass of Mount Citha3ron which 
opens out upon Platica, a pass called by the Bceotians the 
“Three Heads,” but called the “ Oak - Heads ” by the 
Athenians.^ The horse sent on this errand did not make the 
movement in vain. They came upon a body of five hundred 
sumpter-beasts which were just entering the plain, bringing 
provisions to the Greek camp from the Peloponnese, with a 
number of men driving them. Seeing this prey in their power, 
the Persians set upon them and slaughtered them, sparing none, 
neither man nor beast; till at last, when tl^ey had had enough 
of slaying, they secured such as were left, and bore them off to 
the camp to Mardonius. 

40. After this they waited again for two days more, neither 
army wishing to begin the fight. The barbarians indeed 
advanced as far as the Asopus, and endeavoured to tempt the 
Greeks to cross; but neither side actually passed the stream. 
Still the cavalry of Mardonius harassed and annoyed the 
Greeks incessantly; for the Thebans, who were zealous in the 
cause of the Medes, pressed the war forward with all eagerness, 
and often led the charge till the lines met, when the Medes and 
Persians took their place, and displayed, many of them, un- 
common valour. 

41. For ten days nothing was done more than this; but on 
the eleventh day from the time when the two hosts first took 
station, one over against the other, near PIata?a — the number of 
the Greeks being now much greater than it was at the first, and 
Mardonius being impatient of the delay — there was a conference 
held between Mardonius, son of Gobryas, and Artabazus, son of 
Pharnaces,^ a man who was esteemed by Xerxes more than 
almost any of the Persians. At this consultation the following 
were the opinions delivered: — Artabazus thought it would be 
best for them to break up from their quarters as soon as possible, 
and withdraw the whole army to the fortified town of Thebes, 
where they had abundant stores of corn for themselves, and of 
fodder for the sumpter-beasts. There, he said, they had only to 
sit quiet, and the war might be brought to an end on this 
wise: — Coined gold was plentiful in the camp, and uncoined 
gold too; they had silver moreover in great abundance, and 

^ The name " Oak-Head^ (Dryos-Cephalae) seems to have belongccl 
to the entire dip in the mountain range through which passed both the 
roads above mentioned. 

* Supra, viii. 126-129. 
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drinking-cups. Let them not spare to take of these, and dis- 
tribute them among the Greeks, especially among the leaders in 
the several cities; 'twould not be long before the Greeks gave 
up their liberty, without risking another battle for it. Thus 
the opinion of Artabazus agreed with that of the Thebans; ^ for 
he too had more foresight than some. Mardonius, on the other 
hand, expressed himself with more fierceness and obstinacy, and 
was utterly disinclined to yield. “ Their army,” he said, was 
vastly superior to that of the Greeks ; and they had best engage 
at once, and not w'ait till greater numbers were gathered against 
them. As for Hegesistratus and his victims, they should let 
them pass unheeded, not seeking to force them to be favour- 
able, but, according to the old Persian custom, hasting to join 
battle.” 

42. When Mardonius had thus declared his sentiments, no 
one ventured to say him nay; and accordingly his opinion 
prevailed, for it was to him, and not to Artabazus, that the king 
had given the command of the army. 

Mardonius now sent for the captains of the squadrons, and 
the leaders of the Greeks in his service, and questioned them : — 
“ Did they know of any prophecy w’^hich said that the Persians 
were to be destroyed in Greece? ” All were silent; some 
because they did not know the prophecies, but others, who knew 
them full well, because they did not think it safe to speak out. 
So Mardonius, when none answered, said, “ Since ye know of no 
such oracle, or do not dare to speak of it, I, who know it well, 
will myself declare it to you. There is an oracle which says 
that the Persians shall come into Greece, sack the temple at 
'Delphi, and when they have so done, perish one and all. Now 
we, as we are aware of the prediction, will neither go against 
the temple nor make any attempt to sack it: we therefore shall 
not perish for this trespass. Rejoice then thus far, all ye w^ho 
are well-wishers to the Persians, and doubt not we shall get the 
better of the Greeks.” When he had so spoken, he further 
ordered them to prepare themselves, and to put all in readiness 
for a battle upon the morrow. 

43. As for the oracle of wdrich Mardonius spoke, and which 
he referred to the Persians, it did not, 1 am well assured, mean 
them, but the Illyrians and the Enchelean host. There are, 
how’ever, some verses of Bacis which did speak of this 
battle : — 


‘ Supra, cb. 2. 
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“ By Thermodoti’s stream, and the grass-clad banks of Asopus, 

See where gather the Grecians, and hark to the foreigners’ war-shout — 

There in death shall lie, ere fate or Lachesis doomed him. 

Many a bow-bearing Mede, when the day of calamity comcth.” 

These verses, and some others like them which Musams wrote, 
referred, I well know, to the Persians. The river Thermodon 
flows between Tanagra and Glisas.^ 

44, After Mardonius had put his question about the pro- 
phecies, and spoken tlie above words of encouragement, night 
drew on apace, and on both sides the watches were set. As 
soon then as there was silence throughout the camp, — the night 
being now well advanced, and the men seeming to be in their 
deepest sleep, — Alexander, the son of Amyntas, king and leader 
of the Macedonians, rode up on horseback to the Athenian out- 
posts, and desired to speak with the generals. Hereupon, while 
the greater part continued on guard, some of the watch ran to 
the chiefs, and told them, There had come a horseman from 
the Median camp who would not say a word, except that he 
washed to speak with the generals, of w'hom he mentioned the 
names.’’ 

45. They at once, hearing this, made haste to the outpost, 
where they found Alexander, who addressed them as follows: — 

“ Men of Athens, that which I am about to say I trust to 
your honour; and 1 charge you to keep it secret from all except- 
ing Pausanias, if you would not bring me to destruction. Had 
I not greatly at heart the common welfare of Greece, I should 
not have come to tell you; but I am myself a Greek by de- 
scent,^ and I would not willingly see Greece exchange freedom 
for slavery. Know then that Mardonius and his army cannot 
obtain favourable omens ; had it not been for this, they would 
have fought with you long ago. Now, however, they have 
determined to let the victims pass unheeded, and, as soon as 
day dawns, to engage in battle. Mardonius, I imagine, is afraid 
that, if he delays, you will increase in number. Make ready 
then to receive him. Should he however still defer the combat, 
do you abide where you are ; for his provisions will not hold out 
many more days.^ If ye prosper in this war, forget not to do 
something for my freedom; consider the risk I have run, out of 
iseal for the Greek cause, to acquaint you with what Mardonius 

^ Glisas was one of the most ancient of the Bmotian towns. It is 
mentioned by Homer. 

* Supra, V. 22; viu 137, 138, 

* It seems very unlikely that this could be true 
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intends, and to save you from being surprised by the barbarians. 
I am Alexander of Macedon.^' 

As soon as he liad said this, Alexander rode back to the Crimp, 
and returned to the station assigned him. 

46. Meanwhile the Athenian generals hastened to the right 
wing, and told Pausanias all that they had learnt from Alex- 
ander. Hereupon Pausanias, who no sooner heard the intention 
of the Persians than lie was struck wdth fear, addressed the 
generals, and said, — 

‘‘ Since the battle is to come w'ith to-morrow’s dawn, it w^ere 
well that you Athenians should stand opposed to the Persians, 
and we Spartans to the Ba'otians and the other Greeks; for ye 
know the Medes and their manner of fight, since ye have already 
fought with them once at Marathon, but we arc quite ignorant 
and without any experience of their warfare. While, hc^wever, 
there is not a Spartan here present w^ho has ever fought against 
a Mede, of the Bo'olians and Thessalians we have had experi- 
ence. Take then your arms, and march over to our post upon 
the right, while we supply your place in the left wing.” 

Hereto the Athenians replied — “ We, too, long ago, when we 
saw that the Persians wttc drawn up to face you, were minded 
to suggest to you the very course which you have now been the 
first to bring forward. We feared, howev^er, that perhaps our 
words might not be pleasing to you. But, as you have now 
spoken of these things yourselves, we gladly give our consent, 
and are ready to do as yc have said.” 

47. Both sides agreeing hereto, at the dawn of day the 
Spartans and Athenians changed places. But the movement 
was perceived by the Ijn*otians, and they gave notice of it to 
Mardonius ; wdio at once, on hearing what had been done, made 
a change in the disposition of his owm forces, and brought the 
Persians to face the Lacediemonians. Then Pausanias, finding 
that his design w'as discovered, led back his Spartans to the 
right wing; and Mardonius, seeing this, replaced his Persians 
upon the left of his army. 

48. When the troops again occupied their former posts, Mar- 
donius sent a herald to the Spartans, who spoke as follows: — 

“ Lacedaemonians, in these parts the men say that you are 
the bravest of mankind, and admire you because you never turn 
your backs in flight nor quit your ranks, but always stand firm, 
and either die at y^our posts or else destroy your adversaries.^ 

' Vide supra, vii. 209. 
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But in all this which they say concerning yon there is not one 
word of truth; for now have we seen you, before battle was 
joined or our tw^o hosts had come to blows, flying and leaving 
your posts, washing the Athenians to make the first trial of our 
arms, and taking your own station against our slaves. Surely 
these are not the deeds of brave men. Much do w^e find our- 
selves deceived in you ; for we believed the reports of you that 
reached our ears, and expected that you would send a herald 
with a challenge to us, proposing to fight by yourselves against 
our division of native Persians. We for our part were ready to 
have agreed to this; but ye have made us no such offer — nayl 
ye seem rather to shrink from meeting us. RowTver, as no 
challenge of this kind comes from you to us, In! we send a 
challenge to you. Wliy should not you on the part of the 
Greeks, as you are thought to be the bravest of all, and we on 
the part of the barbarians, fight a battle with equal numbers on 
both sides? "fhen, if it seems good to the others to fight like- 
wise, let them engage afterwards -- but if not,— if they arc 
content that we should fight on behalf of all, let us so do — and 
whichever side wins the battle, let them win it for their whole 
army.^’ 

49. When the herald had thus spoken, he waited a while, 
but, as no one made him any answer, he went back, and told 
Mardonius what had happiened. Mardonius was full of joy 
thereat, and so puffed up by the empty victory, that he at once 
gave orders to his horse to charge the Greek line. Then the 
horsemen drew near, and with their javelins and their arrows — 
for though horsemen they used the bow ^ — sorely distressed the 
Greek troops, w^hich could not bring them to close combat. 
The lountain of Gargaphia.,^ wdicnce the whole Greek army 
drew its water, they at this time choked up and spoiled. The 
Lacedaemonians were the only troops who had their station near 
this fountain; the other Greeks were more or less distant from 
it, according to their place in the line ; they however were not 
far from the Asopus. Still, as the Persian horse with their 
missile weapons did not allow them to approach, and so they 
could not get their water from the river, these Greeks, no less 
than the Lacedaemonians, resorted at this time to the fountain. 

50. When the fountain was choked, the Grecian captains,, 

' Supra, vii 84 (compare vii. 61). The custom is noticed by severtii 
writers. 

* Supra, ch. 25, 
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seeing that the army had no longer a watering-place, and ob- 
serving moreover that the cavalry greatly harassed them, held 
a meeting on these and other matters at the head-quarters of 
Pausanias upon the right. For besides the above-named diffi- 
culties, which were great enough, other circumstances added to 
their distress. All the provisions that they had brought with 
them were gone; and the attendants who had been sent to fetch 
supplies from the Peloponnese, were prevented from returning 
to camp by the Persian horse, which had now closed the passage. 

51. The captains therefore held a council, whereat it was 
agreed, that if the Persians did not give battle that day, the 
Greeks should move to the Island—a tract of ground which lies 
in front of Platiea, at the distance of ten furlongs from the 
Asopus and fount Gargaphia, where the army was encamped at 
that time. This tract was a sort of island in th^ continent: for 
there is a river which, dividing near its source, runs down from 
Mount Cithecron into the plain below in two streams, flowing in 
channels about three furlongs apart, which after a while unite 
and become one. The name of this river is Oeroe, and the 
dwellers in those parts call it, the daughter of the Asopus. 
This was the place to wliich the Greeks resolved to remove; and 
they chose it, first because they would there have no lack of 
water, and secondly, because the horse could not harass them 
as when it was drawm up right in their front. They thought it 
best to begin their march at the .second watch of the night, lest 
the Persians should see them as they left their station, and 
should follow and harass them with their cavalry. It was 
agreed likewise, that after they had reached the place, which the 
Asopiis-born Oeroe surrounds, as it flows down from Cithieron, 
they should despatch, the very same night, one half of their 
army towards that mountain-range, to relieve those whom they 
had sent to procure provisions, and wdio were now blocked up 
in that region. 

52. Having made these resolves, they continued during that 
w'hole day to suffer beyond measure from the attacks of the 
enemy’s horse. At length when towards dusk the attacks of 
the horse ceased, and, night having closed in, the hour arrived 
at which the army was to commence its retreat, the greater 
number struck their tents and began the march towards the 
rear. They were not minded, however, to make for the place 
agreed upon; but in their anxiety to escape from the Persian 
horse, no sooner had they begun to move than they fled straight 
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to Platsea; where they took post at the temple of Juno, which 
lies outside the city, at the distance of about twenty furlongs 
from Gargaphia ; and here they pitched their camp in front of 
the sacred building. 

53. As soon as Pausanias saw a portion of the troops in 
motion, he issued orders to the Lacedaemonians to strike their 
tents and follow those who had been the hist to depart, sup- 
posing that they were on their march to the place agreed 
upon. All the captains but one were ready to obey his orders: 
Amompharetus, however, the son of Poliadas, who was leader of 
the Pitanate cohort, refused to move, saying, “ Tie for one would 
not fly from the strangers,^ or of his own will bring disgrace 
upon Sparta.” It had happened that he was absent from the 
former conference of the captains; ^ and so what was now taking 
place astonished him. Pausanias and Euryanax® thought it a 
monstrous thing that Amompharetus would not hearken to 
them; but considered that it would be yet more monstrous, if, 
when he was so minded, they were to leave the Pitanates to 
their fate ; seeing that, if they forsook them to keep their agree- 
ment with the other Greeks, Amompharetus and those with 
him might perish. On this account, therefore, they kept the 
Lacedaemonian force in its place, and made every endeavour 
to persuade Amompharetus that he was wrong to act as he was 
doing. 

54. While the Spartans were engaged in these efforts to turn 
Amompharetus — the only man unwilling to retreat either in 
their own army or in that of the Tegeans — the Athenians on 
their side did as follows. Knowing that it was the Spartan 
temper to say one thing and no another,'^ they remained quiet 
in their station until the army began to retreat, when they 
despatched a horseman to sec whether the Spartans really meant 
to set forth, or whether after all they had no intention of moving. 
The horseman was also to ask Pausanias what he wished the 
Athenians to do. 

55. The herald on his arrival found the Lacedaemonians 
drawn up in their old position, and their leaders quarrelling 
with one another. Pausanias and Euryanax had gone on urging 
Amompharetus not to endanger the lives of his men by slaying 

^ \'ide supra, ch. n, and infra, ch. 55. 

® Vide supra, ch. 51. 

® Euryanax had been mentioned as having some share in the command, 
supra, CD. 10. 

* Vide supra, chs. 6 and 8. 
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behind while” the others drew off, but without succeeding in 
persuading him: until at last the dispute had waxed hot 
between them just at the moment when the Athenian herald 
arrived. At this point Amompharelus^ who w^as still disputing, 
took up with both liis hands a vast rock, and placed it at the 
feet of Pausaiiias, saying — “ With this pebl^le I give my vote 
not to run aw^ay from the strangers." (I5y “strangers” he 
meant barbarians.^) Pausanias, in reply, called him a fool 
and a madman, and, turning to the Athenian herald, w'ho had 
made the inquiries with which he was charged, hade him tell 
his countrymen how' he w^as occupied, and ask them to approach 
nearer, and retreat or not according to the movements of the 
Spartans. 

56. So the herald went l)ack to the Athenians; and the 
Spartans continued to dispute till morning began to dawn upon 
them. Then Pausanias, who as yet had not moved, gave the 
signal for retreat — expecting (and rightly, as the event proved) 
that Amompharetus, w'hen he saw the rest of the Lacediemonians 
in motion, would be unwilling to be left behind. No sooner was 
the signal given, than all the army except the Pitanates began 
their march, and retreated along the line of the hills; the 
Tegeans accompanying them. The Athenians likewise set off 
in good order, but proceeded by a different w'ay from the I.ace- 
daemonians. For while the latter clung to the hilly ground and 
the skirts of Mount Cithairon, on account of the fear which they 
entertained of the enemy’s horse, the former betook themselves 
to the low country and marched through the plain, 

57. As for Amompharetus, at first he did not believe that 
Pausanias would really dare to leave him behind ; he therefore 
remained firm in his resolve to keep his men at their piost; 
when, however, Pausanias and his troops were now some way 
off, Amompharetus, thinking himself forsaken in good earnest, 
ordered his band to take their arms, and led them at a walk 
towards the main army. Now the army was w^aiting for them 
at a distance of about ten furlongs, having halted upon the river 
Moloeis at a place called Argiopius, where stands a temple 
dedicated to Eleusinian Ceres. They had stopped here, that, in 
case Amompharetus and his band should refuse to (piit the spot 
where they were drawn up, and should really not stir from 
it, they might have it in their power to move back and lend 
them assistance. Amompharetus, however, and his companions 

^ Vide supra, ch. 11. 
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rejoined the main body; and at the same time the whole mass 
of the barbarian cavalry arrived and began to press hard upon 
them. The horsemen had followed their usual practice and 
ridden up to the Greek camp^ when they discovered that the 
place where the Greeks had been posted hitherto was deserted. 
Hereupon they pushed forward without stopping, and^ as soon 
as they overtook the enemy, pressed heavily on them. 

58. Mardonius, w'hen ho hoard that the Greeks had retired 
under cover of the night, and beheld the place, where they had 
been stationed, empty, called to him Thorax of Larissa/ and his 
brethren, Eurvpylus and 'I'hrasidoius, and said- - 

“ O sons of AleUas ! what will ye say now, when ye see, yonder 
place empty ^ Why, you, who dwell in their neighbourhood, 
told me the Lacedannonians never lied from battle, but were 
brave beyond all the rest of mankind. Lately, however, you 
yourselves beheld them change their place in the line;^ and 
here, as all may see, they have run away during the night. 
Verily, when their turn came to fight with those who are of a 
truth the bravest warriors in all the* world, they showed plainly 
enough that they are men of no worth, who have distinguished 
tliemselves among Greeks — men likewise of no worth at all. 
However, f can readily excuse you, who, knowing nothing of the 
Persians, praised these men from your acquaintance with certain 
exploits of theirs ; but 1 marvel all the more at Artabazus, that 
he should have been afraid of the Lacedaemonians, and have 
therefore given us so dastardly a counsel,— bidding us, as he 
did, break up our camp, and remove to Thebes, and there allow 
ourselves to be besieged by the Greeks ^ — advice whereof I shall 
take care to inform the king. But of this hereafter. Now we 
must not allow them to escape us, hut must pursue after them 
till we overtake them; and then we must exact vengeance for 
all the wrongs which have been suffered at their hands by the 
Persians/’ 

59. When he had so spoken, he crossed the Asopus, and led 
the Persians forw^ard at a run directly upon the track of the 
Greeks, whom he believed to be in actual flight. He could not 
see the Athenians; for, as they had taken the w'ay of the plain, 
they were hidden from his sight by the hills; he therefore led 
on his troops against the Laceda^moiiians and the Tegcans only. 
When the commanders of the other divisions of the barbarians 
saw the Persians pursuing the Greeks so hastily, they all forth- 

* Supra, ch, 1. * Supra, ch, 47. ® Supra, cri. 41. 
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with seized their standards, and hurried after at their best speed 
in great disorder and disarray. On they went with loud shouts 
and in a wild rout, thinking to swallow up the runaways. 

60. Meanwhile Pausanias had sent a horseman to the 
Athenians, at the time when the cavalry first fell upon him, 
with this message : — 

Men of Athens ! now that the great struggle has come, 
which is to decide the freedom or the slavery of Greece, we 
twain, Lacedaemonians and Athenians, are deserted by all the 
other allies, who have fled away from us during the past night. 
Nevertheless, we are resolved what to do — we must endeavour, 
as best we may, to defend ourselves and to succour one another. 
Now, had the horse fallen upon you first, we ourselves with the 
Tegeans (who remain faithful to the Greek cause) would have 
been bound to render you assistance against them. As, however, 
the entire body has advanced upon us, ’tis your place to come to 
our aid, sore pressed as we are by the enemy. Should you 
yourselves be so straitened that you cannot come, at least send 
us your archers, and be sure you will earn our gratitude. We 
acknowledge that throughout this w^hole war there has been no 
zeal to be compared to yours — w'e therefore doubt not that you 
will do us this service 

61, The Athenians, as soon as they received this message, 
were anxious to go to the aid of the Spartans, and to help them 
to the uttermost of their power; but, as they were upon the 
march, the Greeks on the king’s side, whose place in the line 
had been opposite theirs, fell upon them, and so harassed them 
by their attacks that it was not possible for them to give the 
succour they desired. Accordingly the Lacedyemonians, and the 
Tegeans — whom nothing could induce to quit their side — were 
left alone to resist the Persians. Including the light-armed, the 
number of the former was 50,000; while that of the Tegeans 
was 3000. Now, therefore, as they were about to engage with 
Mardonius and the troops under him, they made ready to offer 
sacrifice. The victims, however, for some time were not favour- 
able ; and, during the delay, many fell on the Spartan side, and 
a still greater number were wounded. For the Persians had 
made a rampart of their wicker shields,^ and shot from behind 
them such clouds of arrows, that the Spartans were sorely 
distressed. The victims continued unpropitious; till at last 

^ The wicker shield used by the Persians seems to have been adopted 
from the Assyrians. 
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Pausanias raised his eyes to the Heraeum of the Platacans, and 
calling the goddess to his aid, besought her not to disappoint 
the hopes of the Greeks. 

62. As he offered his prayer, the legeans, advancing before 
the rest, rushed forward against the enemy; and the Laccdie- 
monians, who had obtained favourable omens the moment that 
Pausanias prayed, at length, after their long delay, advanced to 
the attack; while the Persians, on their side, left shooting, 
and prepared to meet them. And first the combat was at the 
wicker shields. Afterwards, when these were .swept down, a 
fierce contest took place by the side of the temple of Ceres, 
which lasted long, and ended in a hand-to-hand struggle. The 
barbarians many times seized hold of the Greek spears and 
brake them; for in boldness and warlike spirit the Persians 
were not a whit inferior to the Greeks; but they were without 
bucklers,^ untrained, and far below the enemy in respect of skill' 
in arms. Sometimes singly, sometimes in bodies of ten, now 
fewer and now more in number, they dashed forward upon the 
Spartan ranks, and so perished. 

63. The fight went most against the Greeks, where Mar- 
donius, mounted upon a while horse, and surrounded by the 
bravest of all the Persians, the thou.sand picked men,^ fought 
in person. So long as Mardonius was alive, this body resisted 
all attacks, and, while they defended their own lives, struck 
down no small number of Spartans: but after Mardonius fell, 
and the troops with him, which were the main strength of the 
army, perished, the remainder yielded to the Lacediemonians, 
and took to flight. Their light clothing, and want of bucklers, 
were of the greatest hurt to them: for they had to contend 
against men heavily armed, while they themselves were without 
any such defence. 

64. Then was the warning of the oracle fulfilled; and the 
vengeance which was due to the Spartans for the slaughter of 
Leonidas was paid them by Mardonius— then too did Pausanias, 
the son of Cleombrotus, and grandson of Anaxandridas (1 omit 
to recount his other ancestors, since they are the same with 
those of Leonidas), win a victory exceeding in glory all those* 
to which our knowledge extends. Mardonius was slain by 
Aeimnestus, a man famous in Sparta — the same who in the 
Messenian war, which came after the struggle against the; 

^ The wicker shields of the Persians were useless for close combat. 

“ Supra, vii. 40 and vni, 113. 
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Medes, fought a battle near Stenyderus with ]3ut three hundred 
men against the whole force of the Messenians, and himself 
perished, and the three hundred with him. 

65. The ]\;rsians^ as soon as they were put to flight by the 
Laced <emoniaus, ran hastily away, without preserving any order^ 
and took refuge in their own camp, within the wooden defence 
which they had raised in the Thebaji territory.^ It is a marvel 
to me how it came to pass, that although tlie battle was fought 
cjuite clo.se to the grove of Cere‘s, yet ncjt a single Persian 
appears to have died on the sacred soil^ nor even to have set 
loot upon it, while round about the precinct, in tlie unconse- 
crated ground, great numbers perished. 1 imagine —if it is 
lawful, in matters which concern tlie gods, to imagine anything 
— that the goddess herself kept them out, because they had 
burnt her dwelling at Lleusis. Such, tlum, was the Lsiie of 
tliis battle. 

66. Artabazus, the son of Pharnaees, who had disapproved 
from the first of the king’s leaving Mardonius behind him, and 
had made great endeavours, Imt all in vain, to dissuade Mar- 
donius from risking a liattlc,- when he found that the latter was 
bent on acting otherwise than he washed, did as follows. PTe 
had a force under his orders which w'as far from inconsiderable, 
amounting, as it did, to near forty thousand men. Being well 
aware, therefore, liow the battle was likely to go, as soon as the 
two armies began to tight, he led his soldiers forward in an 
orderly array, bidding them one and all proceed at the same 
pace, and follow him with such celerity as they should observe 
him to use. Having issued these commands, he pretended to 
lead them to the battle. J5ut when, advancing before his army, 
he saw that the Persians were already in flight, instead of 
keeping the same order, he wheeled his troops suddenly round, 
and heat a retreat; nor did he even seek shelter within the 
palisade or behind the walls of Thebes, but hurried on into 
Pliocis, wishing to make his way to the Hellespont with all 
possible speed. Such accordingly w'as the course which these 
Persians look. 

67. As for the (Greeks upon the king’s side, while most of 
them played the coward purposely, the JLrotians, on the con- 
trary, had a long struggle will) the Athenians. Those of the 
Thebans who were attached to the Medes, displayed especially 
no little zeal; far from playing the coward, they fought with 
» Supra, ch. 15. * .Supra, ch. 41. 
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such fury that three hundred of the best and bravest among 
them were slain by the Athenians in this passage of arms. But 
at last they too were routed, and fled away — not, however, in 
the same direction as the Persians and the crowd of allies, who, 
having taken no part in the battle, ran off without striking a 
blow — but to the city of Thebes. 

68. To me it shows very clearly how completely the rest of 
the barbarians were dependent upon the Persian troops, that 
here they all fled at once, without ever coming to blows with 
the enemy, merely because they saw the Persians running away. 
And so it came to pass that the whole army took to flight, ex- 
cept only the horse, both Persian and Boeotian. These did good 
service to the flying foot-men, by advancing close to the enemy, 
and separating between the Greeks and their own fugitives. 

69. The victors however pressed on, pursuing and slaying the 
remnant of the king’s army. 

Meantime, while the flight continued, tidings reached the 
Greeks who were drawn up round the HeraMim,^ and so were 
absent from the battle, that the fight was begun, and that 
Pausanias was gaining the victory. Hearing this, they rushed 
forward without any order, the Corinthians taking the upper 
road across the skirts of Cithseron and the hills, which led 
straight to the tem[)le of Ceres; w'hile the Megarians and 
Phliasians followed the level route through the plain. These 
last had almost reached the enemy, w^hen the Theban horse 
espied them, and, observing their disarray, despatched against 
them the squadron of which Asopodorus, the son of 'Hmander, 
was captain. Asopodorus charged them with such effect that 
he left six hundred of their number dead upon the plain, and, 
pursuing the rest, compiellccl them to seek shelter in Cithicron. 
So these men perished without honour. 

70. The Persians, and the multitude with them, who fled to 
the wooden fortress, were able to ascend into the towers before 
the Lacedaemonians came up. Thus placed, they proceeded to 
strengthen the defences as well as they could; and when the 
Lacedaemonians arrived, a sharp fight took place at the rampart. 
So long as the Athenians were away, the barbarians kept off 
their assailants, and had much the best of the combat, since the 
Lacediemonians were unskilled in the attack of walled places 

^ Supra, ch. 52 

^ The inability to conduct sieges is one of the most striking features of the 
Spartan military character. The Athenian skill contrasted remarkably 
with the Spartan inefiicienev. 
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but on the arrival of the Athenians, a more violent assault was 
made, and the wall was for a long time attacked with fury. In 
the end the valour of the Athenians and their perseverance pre- 
vailed — they gained the top of the wall, and, breaking a breach 
through it, enabled the Greeks to pour in. The first to enter 
here were the Tegeans, and they it was who plundered the tent 
of Mardonius; where among other booty they found the manger 
from w’^hich his horses ate, all made of solid brass, and well 
worth looking at. This manger was given by the Tegeans to 
the temple of Minerva Alea, while the remainder of their booty 
was brought into the common stock of the Greeks. As soon as 
the wall was broken down, the barbarians no longer kept 
together in any array, nor was there one among them who 
thought of making further resistance — in good truth, they were 
all half dead with fright, huddled as .so many thousands were 
into so narrow and confined a space. With such tameness did 
they submit to be slaughtered by the Greeks, that of the 
300,000 men who composed the army — omitting the 40,000 
by whom Artabazus was accompanied in his flight — no more 
than 3000 outlived the battle. Of the Lacedaemonians from 
Sparta there perished in this combat ninety-one ; of the Tegeans, 
sixteen; of the Athenians, fifty-two. 

71. On the side of the barbarians, the greatest courage was 
manifested, among the foot-soldiers, by the Persians; among 
the horse, by the Saca3; while Mardonius himself, as a man, 
bore off the palm from the rest. Among the Greeks, the Athe- 
nians and the Tegeans fought well; but the prowess shown by 
the Lacedaemonians was beyond either. Of this I have but one 
proof to offer — since all the three nations overthrew the force 
opposed to them — and that i.s, that the Lacedaemonians fought 
and conquered the best troops. The bravest man by far on that 
day was, in my judgment, Aristodemus — the same who alone 
escaped from the slaughter of the three hundred at Thermopylae, 
and who on that account had endured disgrace and reproach;* 
next to him were Posidonius, Philocyon, and Amompharetus the 
Spartan. The Spartans, however, who took part in the fight, 
when the question of “ who had distinguished himself most,’’ 
came to be talked over among them, decided — “ that Aristo- 
demus, who, on account of the blame which attached to him, 
had manifestly courted death, and had therefore left his place in 
the line and behaved like a madman, had done of a truth very 
* Supra, vii. 229-231. 
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notable deeds ; but that Posidonius, who, with no such desire to 
: lose his life, had quitted himself no less gallantly, was by so 
> much a braver man than he/’ Perchance, however, it was envy 
; that made them speak after this sort. Of those whom I have 
;; named above as slain in this battle, all, save and except Aristo- 
d6mus, received public honours: Aristodemus alone had no 
honours, because he courted death for the reason which I have 
- mentioned. 

72. These then were the most distinguished of those who 
fought at Plataea. As for Callicrates, — the most beautiful man, 

if not among the Spartans only, but in the whole Greek camp, — 
: he was not killed in the battle; for it was while Pausanias was 
' still consulting the victims, that as he sat in his proper place 
in the line, an arrow struck him on the side. While his com- 
rades advanced to the fight, h(^ was borne out of the ranks, very 
;! loath to die, as he showed by the words which he addressed to 
Arimnestus, one of the Platjeans; — “ I grieve,” said he, “ not 
because 1 have to die for my country, but because I have not 
lifted my arm against the enemy, nor done any deed worthy of 
me, much as I have desired to achieve something,” 

73. The Athenian who is said to have distinguished himself 
the most was Sophanes, the son of Euty chides, of the Deceleian 
canton. The men of this canton, once upon a time, did a deed, 

f which (as the Athenians themselves confess) has ever since been 
fV serviceable to them. When the Tyndaridae, in days of yore, in- 
vaded Attica with a mighty army to recover Helen, ^ and, not 
% being able to find out whither she had been carried, desolated 
S the cantons, — ^at this time, they say, the Deceleians (or Decelus 
'1; himself, according to some), displeased at the rudeness of 
Theseus, and fearing that the whole territory would suffer, dis- 
'M covered everything to the enemy, and even showed them the 
m way to Aphidnae, which Titacus, a native of the place, betrayed 
-g into their hands. As a rewanl for this action, Sparta has always, 

^ Pirithoiis and Theseus resolved It) wed daughters of Jove, and to help 
one another. They had heard of the beauty of Helen, though she was no 
W more than seven years old, and went to Sparta to carry her off. lliere 
they found her dancing m the temple of Diana Orthia. Having seized her 
m and borne her away, they cast lots whose she should be, and Theseus was 
the winner. So he brought Helen to Attica, and secreted her at Aphidnee, 
giving her in charge to his friend Aphidiius, and his mother .^ithra. Theseus 
then accompanied Pirithoiis into Thesprotia, to obtain Persephone lor him. 
Meanwhile the Diosciiri had collected a vast host, and invaded Attica, 
where they sought everywhere for their sister. At length her hiding-place 
was pointed out to them; and they laid siege to Aphidn®, and having 
taken it, recovered Helen, and made .^Ethra prisoner. 
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from that time to the present, allowed the Decelcians to be free 
from all dues, and to have seats of honour at their festivals; 
and hence too, in the war which took place many years after 
these events between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, 
the Lacedexmonians, while they laid waste all the rest of Attica, 
spared tlie lands of the Decelcians. 

74. Of this canton was Sophancs, the Athenian, who most 
distinguished himself in the battle. Two stories are told con- 
cerning him: according to the one, he wore an iron anchor, 
fastened to the belt which secured his ])reastplate by a brazen 
chain; and this, when he came near the enemy, he threw out; 
to the intfxt that, when they made their charge, it might be 
impossible for him to be driven from his post: as soon, however, 
as the enemy fled, his wont was to take up his anchor and join 
the pursuit. Such, then, is one of the said stories. The other, 
which is contradictory to the first, relates that Sophanes, instead 
of having an iron anchor fastened to his breastplate, bore the 
device of an anchor upon his shield,^ which he never allowed to 
rest, but made to run round continually. 

75 Another glorious deed was likewise performed by this 
same Sophanes. At the time wIuti tlic Athenians were laying 
siege to Itgina, he tc^ok uy) tlie cliallenge of Eurybates the 
Argive, a winner of the Pentathlurn, and slew hiin.^ The fate 
of Sophanes in after times was the following: he was leader 
of an Athenian army in conjunction with Lcagrus, the son of 
Glaucon, and in a battle with the Edonians near Datum,^ about 
the gold-mines there, he w^as slain, after displaying uncommon 
brav(Ty. 

76. As soon as the Greeks at Platxa had overthrown the bar- 
barians, a woman came over to them from the enemy. She was 
one of the concubines of Pharandates, the son of Teaspes, a 
Persian; and w^hen she heard that the Persians were all slain 
and that the Greeks had carried the day, forthwith she adorned 
herself and her mLiids wnth many golden ornaments, and with 
the bravest of the apparel that she had brought with her, and, 
alighting from her litter, came forward to the Lacedaemonians, 
ere the work of slaughter was well over. When she saw that 

^ Devices upon shields were m use among the Greeks from very early 
times. 

“ Supra, VI. 1)2. 

'Hie battle here meiitioiied was fought about the year n.c. 465, on 
occasion ot the hrst attempt which the Atheiiiaiis made to colonise Amphi- 
polis. 
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all the orders wore given by Pausanias, with whose name and 
countr>^ she was well acquainted, as she had oftentimes heard 
tell of them, slie knew who he must be ; wherefore she embraced 
liis knees, and said — 

“ 0 king of Sparta! save thy suppliant from the slavery 
that awaits the captive. Already 1 am bcliolden to thee for 
one service — the slaugliter of these men, wretches who had no 
regard either for gods or angels. I am hy birth a Coan, the 
daughter of Hegetoridas, son of Antagoras. The Pi^sian seized 
me by force in Cos, and kept me against my will.” 

‘‘ Lady,” answered Pausanias, ' fear nothing; as a suppliant 
thou art safe- -and still more, if thou liast sy)oken truth, and 
Hegetoridas of Cos is thy father — for he is bound iu me by 
closer ties of friendship than any other man in those regions.” 

When he had thus spoken, Rausanias placed the woman in 
the charge of .some of the Ephors who were present, and after- 
wards sent her to Egina, whither she had a desire tf) go. 

77. About the time of this woman's coming, the Mantineans 
arrived upon the field, and found that all w^as over, and that it 
was too late to take any part in the battle. (Ireatly distressed 
hereat, they declared themselves to deserve a fine, ns laggarts; 
after which, learning chat a poHion of the Medes had fled away 
under Artabazus, they were anxious to go after thf.m as far as 
Thessaly. The Lacedaemonians however would not suffer the 
pursuit ; so they returned again to their own land, and sent the 
leaders of their army into banishment. Soon after the Manti- 
neans, the Eleans likewise arrived, and showed the same sorrow,' 
after wLich thev too returned home, and banished their leaders. 
But enough concerning the.se nations. 

78. There was a man at Plataca among the trooyis of the 
Eginetans, whose name was Lampon ; he was the son of 
Pytheas, and a person of the first rank among his cnuntr>mien. 
Now this Lampon went about this same time to l\iusania.s, and 
counselled him to do a deed of ('xcceding wickedness. “ Son of 
Cleombrotus,” he said very eamestly, “ w^hat thou hast already 
done is passing great and glorious. By the favour of Heaven 
thou hast saved Greece, and gained a renown beyimd all the 
Gre(‘ks of whom w'c have any knowdedge. Now then so finish 
thy w'ork, that thine own fame may be increased thereby, and 
that henceforth barbarians may fear to commit outrages on the 
Grecians. When Leonidas was slain at Thermopylae, Xerxes 
and Mardonius commanded that he should be beheaded and 
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crucified.^ Do thou the like at this time by Mardonius, and 
thou wilt have glory in Sparta, and likewise through the whole 
of Greece. For, by hanging him upon a cross, thou wilt avenge 
Leonidas, who was thy father’s brother.” 

79. Thus spake Lampon, thinking to please Pausanias; but 
Pausanias answered him — “ My Eginctan friend, for thy fore- 
sight and thy friendliness I am much beholden to thee: but the 
counsel which thou hast offered is not good. First hast thou 
lifted me up to the skies, by thy praise of my country and my 
achievement; and then thou hast cast me down to the ground, 
by bidding me maltreat the dead, and saying that thus I shall 
raise myself in men’s ( steem. Such doings befit barbarians 
rather than Greeks; and even in barbarians we detest them. 
On such terms then I could not wish to please the Eginetans, 
nor those who think as they think — enough for me to gain the 
approval of my own countrymen, by righteous deeds as well as 
by righteous words. Leonidas, whom thou wouldst have me 
avenge, is, 1 maintain, abundantly avenged already. Surely the 
countless lives here taken are enough to avenge not him only, 
but all those who fell at Thermopylae. Come not thou before me 
again with such a speech, nor with such counsel; and thank my 
forbearance that thou art not now punished.” Then Lampon, 
having recx'ived this answer, departed, and went his way. 

80. After this Pausanias caused proclamation to be made, 
that no one should lay hands on the booty, but that the Helots 
should collect it and bring it all to one place. So the Helots 
went and spread themselves through the camp, wherein were 
found many tents richly adorned with furniture of gold and 
silver, many couches covered with plates of the same, and 
many golden bowls, goblets, and other drinking-vessels. On the 
carriages were bags containing silver and golden kettles; and 
the bodies of the slain furnished bracelets and chains, and 
scymitars with golden ornaments — not to mention embroidered 
apparel, of which no one made any account. The Helots at 
this time stole many things of much value, which they sold in 
after times to the Eginetans; however, they brought in likewise 
no small quantity, chiefly such things as it was not possible for 
them to hide. And this was the beginning of the great wealth 
of the Eginetans, who bought the gold of the Helots as if it had 
been mere brass. ^ 

^ Supra, vii. ^38. 

*This ignorance of the helots has been well compared to that of the 
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81. When all the booty had been brought together, a tenth of 
the whole was set apart for the Delphian god; and hence was 
made the golden tripod which stands on the bronze serpent with 
the three heads, quite close to the altar.^ Portions were also 
set apart for the gods of Olympia, and of the Isthmus; from 
which were made, in the one case, a bronze Jupiter ten cubits 
high; and in the other, a bronze Neptune of seven cubits. After 
this, the rest of the spoil was divided among the soldiers, each 
of whom received less or more according to his deserts ; and in 
this way was a distribution made of the Persian conculnnes, of 
the gold, the silver, the beasts of burthen, and all the other 
valuables. What special gifts were presented to those who had 
most distinguished themselves in the battle, I do not find men- 
tioned by any one; - but I should suppose that they must have 
had some gifts beyond the others. As for Pausanias, the por- 
tion which was set apart for liim consisted of ten specimens of 
each kind of thing— women, horses, talents, camels, or whatever 
else there was in the spoil. 

82. It is said that the following circumstance happened like- 
wise at this time. Xerxes, when he fled away out of Greece, 
left his war- tent with Mardonius: ^ when Pausanias, therefore, 
saw the tent with its adornments of gold and silver, and its 
hangings of divers colours, he gave commandment to the bakers 
and the cooks to make him ready a banquet in such fashion as 
was their wont for Mardonius. Then they made ready as they 
were bidden; and Pausanias, beholding the couches of gold and 
silver daintily decked out with their rich covertures, and the 
tables of gold and silver laid, and the feast itself prepared with 
all magnificence, was astonished at the good things which were 
set before him, and, being in a pleasant mood, gave command- 
ment to his own followers to make ready a Spartan supper. 
When the suppers were both served, and it was apparent how 

Swiss after the battle of (iranson, when, according to l^hilippe de Comines 
they “ ne coiiniireiit les biens qu’iLs eureiit en leurs raaitis . . . il y en eut 
qui vendirent grande quantit6 de plats et d'escuelles d’ argent, pour deux 
grands blancs la piece, cutdans que ce fust estatng ” (Memoires, v. 2 ). 

^ Upon this tripod Pausanias placed the inscription which was one of 
the first indications of his ambitions aims; — 

“ Pausanias, Grecia's chief, the Mede o’erthrew, 

And gave Apollo that which here ye view.” 

* This is one of the very few passages of his History in which Herodotus 
seems to imply that he consulted authors in compiling it. For the most part 
he derives his materials from personal observation and inquiry. 

* The capture^|of this tent was commemorated at Athens by the erection 
of a buildmg in imitation of it. This was the Odeum. 
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vast a difference lay between the tw’o, Pausanias laughed, and 
sent his servants to call to him the (heek generals. On their 
coming, he pointed to the two boards, and said : — 

“ 1 sent for you, O Greeks, to show you the folly of this 
Median captain, who, when he enjoyed such fare as this, must 
needs come here to rob us of our penury.” 

Such, It is said, were the words of Pausanias to the Grecian 
generals. 

83. During many years afterwards, the Plataeans used often 
to find upon the field of battle concealed treasures of gold, and 
.silver, and other valuables. More recently they likewise made 
discovery of the following: the flesh having all fallen away from 
the bodies of the dead, and their bones having been gathered 
together into one place, the Platieans found a skull without any 
seam, made entirely of a single bone: likewise a jaw, both the 
upper bone and the under, wherein all the teeth, front and 
back, were joined together and made of one bone; also, the 
skeleton of a man not le.ss than five cubits in height. 

84. The body of Mardonius disappeared the day after the 
battle; but who it was that stole it away I cannot say with 
certainty. J have heard tell of a number of persons, and those 
too of many different nations, who arc said to have given him 
burial; and J kn(jw that many have received large sums on this 
score from Artontes the son of Mardonius: but 1 cannot dis- 
cover with any certainty wdiich of them it w'as wiio really took 
the body aw^ay, and buried it. Among others, Dionysophanes, 
an Ephesian, is rumoured to have been the actual person. 

85. I'he Greeks, alter sharing the booty upon the field of 
Plata^a, proceeded to bury their own dead, each nation apart 
from the rest. The Lacedaemonians made three graves; in one 
they buried their youths, among whom w^ere Posidonius, Amom- 
pharetus, Philocyon, and Callicrates; — in another, the rest of 
the Spartans; and in the third, the Delots. Such was their 
mode of burial. The Tegeans buried all their dead in a single 
grave ; as likewise did the Athenians theirs, and the Megarians 
and Phliasiaiis those who were slain by the horse. These 
graves, then, had bodies buried in them : as for the other tombs 
wdiich are to be seen at Plataea, they were raised, as 1 under- 
stand, by the Greeks whose troops took no part in the battle; 
and who, being ashamed of themselves, erected empty barrows 
upon the field, to obtain credit with those who should come 
after them. Among others, the Eginetans have a grave there, 
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which goes by their name ; but which, as I learn, was made ten 
years later by Cleades, the son of Autodicus, a Platxan, at the 
request of the Eginetans, whose agent he was. 

86. After the Greeks had buried their dead at Platcea, they 
presently held a council, whereat it was resolved to make wht 
upon Thebes, and to require that those who had joined the 
Medes should be delivered into their hands. Two men, who 
had been the chief leaders on the occasion, were especially 
named — to wit, Timagenidas and Attaginus.’ If the Thebans 
should refuse to give these men up, it was determined to lay 
siege to their city, and never stir from before it till it should 
surrender. After this resolve, the army rnarclied upon Thebes; 
and having demanded the men, and been refused, began the 
siege, laying w^aste the country all around, and making assaults 
upon the wall in divers places. 

87. When twenty days w'ere gone by, and the violence of 
the Greeks did not slacken, Timagenidas thus bespake his 
countrymen — 

“Ye men of Thebes, since the Greeks have so decreed, that 
they will never desist from the siege till either they take Thebes 
or we are delivered to them, we would not that the land of 
Boeotia should suffer any longer on our behalf. If it be money 
that they in truth desire, and their demand of us be no more 
than a pretext, let money from the treasury of the state be 
given them; for the state, and not we alone, embraced the 
cause of the Modes. If, how'ever, they really want our persons, 
and on that account press this siege, we are ready to be delivered 
to them and to stand our trial 

The Thebans thought this offer very right and seasonable; 
wherefore they despatched a herald without any delay to Pau- 
sanias, and told him they were willing to deliver up the men. 

88. As soon as an agreement had been concluded upon these 
terms, Attaginus made his escape from the city ; his sons, how- 
ever, were surrendered in his place; but Pausanias refused to 
hold them guilty, since children (he said) could have had no 
part in such an offence. The rest of those whom the Thebans 
gave up had expected to obtain a trial, and in that case their 
trust was to escape by means of bribery; but Pausanias, afraid 
of this, dismissed at once the whole army of allies, and took the 
men with him to Corinth, where he slew them all. Such w^ere 
the events which happened at Plataca and at Thebes. 

^ Supra, chs. 15 and 38. 
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89. ArtabazuSj the son of Pharnaces, who fled away from 
Platsea, was soon far sped on his journey. When he reached 
Thessaly^ the inhabitants received him hospitably, and made 
inquiries of him concerning the rest of the army, since they 
were still altogether ignorant of what had taken place at 
Platsea: whereupon the Persian, knowing well that, if he told 
them the truth, he would run great risk of perishing himself, 
together with his whole army — for if the facts were once blazoned 
abroad, all who learnt them would be sure to fall upon him — 
the Persian, I say, considering this, as he had before kept all 
secret from the Phocians, so now answered the Thessalians after 
the following fashion: — 

“ I myself, Thessalians, am hastening, as ye see, into Thrace; 
and I am fain to use all possible despatch, as I am sent with 
this force on special business from the main army. Mardonius 
and his host are close behind me, and may be looked for shortly. 
When he comes, receive him as ye have received me, and show 
him every kindness. Be sure ye will never hereafter regret it, 
if ye so do/' 

With these words he took his departure, and marched his 
troops at their best speed through Thessaly and Macedon 
straight upon Thrace, following the inland route, which was the 
shortest, and, in good truth, using all possible despatch. He 
himself succeeded in reaching Byzantium; but a great part of 
his army perished upon the road — many being cut to pieces by 
the Thracians, and others dying from hunger and excess of toil. 
From Byzantium Artabazus set sail, and crossed the strait; re- 
turning into Asia in the manner which has been here described. 

90. On the same day that the blow was struck at Platasa, 
another defeat befell the Persians at Mycale in Ionia. While 
the Greek fleet under Lcotychides the Lacedicmonian was still 
lying inactive at Delos, there arrived at that place an embassy 
from Samos, consisting of three men, Lampon the son of 
Thrasycles, Athenagoras the son of Archestratidas, and Hegesi- 
stratus the son of Aristagoras. The Samians had sent them 
secretly, concealing their departure both from the Persians and 
from their own tyrant Theomestor, the son of Androdamas, 
whom the Persians had made ruler of Samos. ^ When the am- 
bassadors came before the Greek captains Hegesistratus took 
the word, and urged them with many and various arguments, 
saying, “ that the lonians only needed to see them arrive in 

* The reason of this was given, viil. 85. 
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order to revolt from the Persians; and that the Persians would 
never abide their coming; or if they did, ’twoiild be to off6r 
them the finest booty that they could anywhere expect to 
gain; ” while at the same time he made appeal to the gods of 
their common worship, and besought them to deliver from 
bondage a Grecian race, and withal to drive back the barbarians. 
“ This,’' he said, “ might very easily be done, for the Persian 
ships were bad sailers, and far from a match for theirs; " adding, 
moreover, “ that if there w'as any suspicion lest the Samians 
intended to deal treacherously, they were themselves ready to 
become hostages, and to return on board the ships of their 
allies to Asia.” 

91. When the Samian stranger continued importunately be- 
seeching him, Leo ty chides, either because he wanted an omen, 
or by a mere chance, as God guided him, asked the man — 
‘^Samian stranger! prithee, tell me thy name.^” “ H%esi 
stratus (army-leader),” answered the other, and might have said 
more, but Leotychides stopped him by exclaiming — “ I accept, 
O Samian! the omen which thy name affords. Only, before 
thou goest back, swear to us thyself and thy brother-envoys, 
that the Samians will indeed be our warm friends and allies.” 

92. No sooner had ne thus spoken than he proceeded to hurr)^ 
forward the business. The Samians pledged their faith upon 
the spot; and oaths of alliance were exchanged between them 
and the Greeks. This done, two of the ambassadors forthwith 
sailed away; as for Hegesistratus, Leotychides kept him to 
accompany his own fleet, for he considered his name to be a 
good omen. The Greeks abode where they were that day, and 
on the morrow sacrificed, and found the victims favourable. 
Their soothsayer wa^s Deiphonus, the son of Evenius, a man of 
Apollonia — I mean the Apollonia which lies upon the Ionian 
Gulf. 

93. A strange thing happened to this man’s father, Evenius. 
The ApolJonials have a flock of sheep sacred to the sun. IDuring 
the day-time these sheep graze along the banks of the river 
which flows from Mount Laemon through their territory and 
empties itself into the sea by the port of Oricus; ^ while at night 
they are guarded by the richest and noblest of the citizens, who 
are chosen to serve the office, and who keep the watch each for 
one year. Now the Apolloniats set great store by these sheep, 
on account of an oracle which they received concerning them. 

^ The geography of Herodotus is here somewhat at fault. 
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The place where they are folded at night is a cavern, a long way 
from the town. Here it happened that Evcnius, when he was 
chosen to keep the watch, by some accident fell asleep upon his 
guard; and while he slept, the cave was entered by wolves, 
which destroyed some sixty of the flock under his care. Evenius, 
when he w^oke and lound what had occurred, kept silence about 
it and told no one; for he thought to buy other sheep and put 
them in the place of the slain. But the matter came to the 
ears of the Apolloniats, W'ho forthwith brought Evenius to trial, 
and condemned him to lose his eyes, l)ecause he had gone to 
sleep upon his post. Now when Evenius was blinded, straight- 
way the sheep had no young, and the land ceased to bear its 
wonted harvests. Then the Apolloniats sent to Dodbna, and to 
Delphi, and asked the prophets, what had caused the woes which 
so afflicted them. The answer which th(‘y received was this — 
“ The woes were come for Evenius, the guardian of the sacred 
sheep, whom the Apolloniats had wrongfully depri\Td of sight. 
They (the gods) had themselves sent the woh’cs; nor would 
they ever cease to exact vengeance for Evenius, till the Apol- 
loniats made him whatever atonement he liked to ask. When 
this was paid, they would likewise give him a gift, which would 
make many men call him blessed.’’ 

94. Such was the tenor of the prophecies. The Apolloniats 
kept them close, but charged some of their citizens to go and 
make terms with Evenius; and the.se men managed the business 
for them in the w'ay which I will now describe. They found 
Evenius sitting upon a bench, and, approaching him, they sat 
down by his side, and began to talk: at first they spoke of quite 
other matters, I)ut in the end they mentioned his misfortune, and 
offered him their condolence. Having thus beguiled him, at 
last they put the question — “ What atonement would he desire, 
if the Apolloniats were walling to make him satisfaction for the 
wrong which they had done to him? ” Hereupon Evenius, who 
had not heard of the oracle, made answer — “ If I were given the 
lands of this man and that — (here he named the two men 
whom he knew to have the finest farms in Apollonia), and 
likewise the house of this other ” — (and here he mentioned the 
house which he knew to be the handsomest in the town), “ 1 
w'ould, when master of these, be quite content, and my wrath 
w^ould cease altogether.” As soon as Evenius had thus .spoken, 
the men who sat by him rejoined — “ Evenius, the Apolloniats 
give thee the atonement which thou hast desired, according to 
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the bidding of the onacles.” Then Evcnius understood the whole 
matter^ and was enraged that they had deceived him so; but the 
Apolloniats bought the farms from their owners, and gave 
Evenius what he had chosen. After this was done, straightway 
Evenius had the gift of prophecy, insomuch that he became a 
famous man in Greece. 

95. Deiphonus, the son of this P^venius, had accompanied the 
Corinthians, and was soothsayer, as I said before, to the Greek 
armament. One account, however, which I have heard, declares 
that he was not rcaJl}^ the son of this man, but only took the 
name, and then went about Greece and let out his services for 
hire. 

96. The Greeks, as soon as the victims were favourable, put 
to sea, and sailed across from Delos to Samos. Arriving off 
Calami, a place upon the Samian coast, they brought the fleet 
to an anchor near the temple of Juno which stands there, ^ anc 
prepared to engage the Persians by sea. These latter, however, 
no sooner heard of the approach of the Greeks, than, dismissing 
the Phcenician ships, they sailed away with the remainder to the 
mainland. For it had been resolved in council not to risk a 
battle, since the Persian fleet was thought to be no match for 
that of the enemy. They fle J, therefore, to the main, to be 
under the protection of their land army, wFich now lay at 
Mycale,'*^ and consisted of the troops left behind l)V Xerxes to 
keep guard over Ionia, 'bhis was an army of sixty thousand 
men, under the conmiarid of Tigranes, a Persian of more than 
common beauty and stature. The captains resolved therefore 
to betake themselves to these troops for defence, to drag their 
ships ashore, and to build a rampart around them, wdnich might 
at once protect the fleet, and serve likewise as a place of refuge 
for themselves. 

97. Having so resolved, the commanders put out to sea; and 
passing the temple of the Phimeiiides, arrived at Gicson and 
Scolopoeis, wliich arc in the territory of Mycale. Here is a 
temple of Eleusinian Ceres, built by Philistus the son of Pasicles 
who came to Asia with Neileus the son of Codrus,^ what time he 
founded Miletus. At this place they drew the ships up on the 
beach, and surrounded them with a rampart made of stones and 

^ Supra, iii. 60. I understand by this the great temple oi Juno near the 
town of Samos. 

“Supra, i. 148. Mvcalc is the modern Cape St. Marv, the prornonlor}" 
which runs out towards Samos. 

* Supra, 1. 147. 
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trunks of trees, cutting down for this puipose all the fruit-trees 
which grew near, and defending the barrier by means of stakes 
firmly planted in the ground. Here they were prepared either 
to win a battle, or undergo a siege — their thoughts embracing 
both chances. 

98. The Grf'cks, when they understood that the barbarians 
had fled to the mainland, were sorely vexed at their escape: 
nor could they determine at first what they should do, whether 
they should return home, or proceed to the Hellespont. In the 
end, however, they resolved to do neither, but to make sail for 
the continent. So they made themselves ready for a sea-fight 
by the preparation of boarding-bridges, and what else was neces- 
sary; provided with which they sailed to Mycale. Now when 
they came to the place where the camp was, they found no one 
venture out to meet them, but observed the ships all dragged 
ashore within the barrier, and a strong land-force drawn up in 
battle array upon the beach; Leoty chides therefore sailed along 
the shore in his ship, keeping as close hauled to the land as 
possible, and by the voice of a herald thus addressed the 
lonians : — 

“ Men of Ionia — ye who can hf*ar me speak — do ye take heed 
to what I say; for the Persians wall not understand a word that 
I utter. When we join battle with them, before aught else, 
remember Freedom --and next, recollect our watchword, which 
is ned3e. If there be any wlio hear me not, let those who hear 
report my words to the others.” 

In all this Lcotychides had the very same design which The- 
mistoclcs entertained at Artemisium.^ Either the barbarians 
would not know what lie liad said, and the lonians would be 
persuaded to revolt from them ; or if his words were reported to 
the former, they would mistrust their Greek soldiers. 

99. After Leoty chides had made this address, the Greeks 
brought their ships to the land, and, having disembarked, 
arrayed themselves for tlie battle. When the Persians saw 
them marshalling their array, and betliought themselves of the 
advice which had been offered to the lonians, their first act was 
to disarm the Samians, whom they suspected of complicity with 
the enemy. For it had happened lately that a number of the 
Athenians who lingered in Attica, having been made prisoners 
by the troops of Xerxes, were brought to Asia on board the 
barbarian fleet; and these men had been ransomed, one and all^ 

^ Supra, viii. 22, end. 
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by the Samians^ who sent them back to Athens, well furnished 
with provisions for the way. On this account, as much as on 
any other, the Samians were suspected, as men who had paid 
the ransom of five hundred of the king’s enemies. After dis- 
arming them, the Persians next despatched the Milesians to 
guard the paths which lead up into the heights of Mycal^, 
because (they said) the Milesians were well acquainted with 
that region : their true object, however, was to remove them to 
a distance from the camp. In this way the Persians sought to 
secure themselves against such of the lonians as they thought 
likely, if occasion offered, to make rebellion. They then joined 
shield to shield, and so made themselves a breastwork against 
the enemy.^ 

100. The Greeks now, having finished their preparations, 
began to niove towards the barbarians: when, lo! as they 
advanced, a rumour flew through the host from one end to the 
other— that the Greeks nad fought and conquered the army of 
Mardonius in Bmotia. At the same time a herald’s wand was 
observed lying upon the h^iach. Many things prove to me that 
the gods take part in the affairs of man. How else, when the 
battles of Mycale and Platfea were about to happen on tlie self 
same day, should such a rumour have reached the Checks in 
that region, greatly clieering the whole army, and making them 
more eager than before to risk their lives. 

101, A strange coincidence too it was, that both the battles 
should have been fought near a precinct of Pheusinian C'eres. 
The fight at Plataea took place, as I said before, quite close 
to one of Ceres’ temples; and now the battle at Mycale was 
to be lought hard })y another. Rightly, too, did the rumour 
run, that the Greeks with Pausanias had gained their victory ; 
for the fight at PlatX'a fell early in the day, whereas that at 
Mycal<^ was towards evening. That the two battles were really 
fought on the same day of the same month became apparent 
when inquiries were made a short time afterwards. Before the 
rumour reached them, the Greeks were full of fear, not so much.^ 
on their own account, as for their countrymen, and for Greece 
herself, lest she should be worsted in her struggle with Mar- 

1 donius. But when the voice fell on them, their fear vanished, 
i and they charged more vigorously and at a quicker pace. So 
the Greeks and the barbarians rushed with like eagerness to the 
^ fray ; for the Hellespont and the Islands formed the prize for 
I wliich they were about to fight. 

^ See above, chapters 6r and 62. 
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102. The Athenians, and the force drawn up with them, who 
formed one half of the anny, marched along the shore, where 
the country was low' and level; but the w'ay for the Lacedie- 
monians, and the troops with them, lay across hills and a 
torrent-course;. lienee, while the Lacedaemonians were effect- 
ing their passage round, the Athenians on the other wing had 
already closed with the enemy. So long as the wicker bucklers 
of the Persians continued standing, they made a stout defence, 
and had not even the worst of the battle; but when the Athe- 
nians, and the allies with them, washing t(j make the victory 
their own, and not share it with the Lacedaemonians, cheered 
each other on with shouts, and attacked them with the utmost 
fierceness, th(;n at last the face of things became changed. For, 
bursting through the line of shields, and rusliing forwards in a 
body, the Greeks fell upon tin; Persians ; who, though they bore 
the charge and for a long time maintained their ground, yet at 
length took refuge in their intrcnchment. Here the Athenians 
themselves, together wdth those w'ho follow'ed them in the line 
of battle, the i'orinthians, the Sicyonians, and the dVe^zenians, 
pressed so closely on the steps of th(‘ir flying foes, that they 
entered along with them into the fortress. And now, when 
even their fortress wiis taken, tlu; barbarians no longer offered 
resistance, but fled hastily away, all save only the Persians. 
They still continued to fight in knots of a hnv men against the 
Greeks, who kept pouring into the intrcnchment. And here, 
while tw'o oi the Persian commanders fled, tw'o fell upon the 
field: Arlayntes and Ithamitres, w'ho were leaders of the fleet, ^ 
escay)ed; Mardontes, and the commander of the land force, 
Tigranes, died fighting. 

103. I’hc Persians still held out, wLen the Lacediemonians, 
and tlu'ir piirt of the army, reached the camp, and j(nni‘d in the 
remainder of the battle. The number of (irecks who fell in the 
struggle here was not small; the Sicyonians especially lost 
many, and, among the rest, Perilaiis their general. 

The Samians, wLo served with the Medes, and wdio, although 
disarmed, still remained in the camp, seeing from the very 
beginning of the fight that the victory was doubtful, did all 
that lay in thf'ir power to render help to the Greeks. And the 
other fonians likewise, beholding tlieir example, revolted and 
attacked the Persians. 

104. As for the Milesians, who had been ordered, for the 

* Supra, vui, 130. 
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better security of the Persians, to guard the mountain-paths,— 
that, in case accident befell them such as had now happened, 
they might not lack guides to conduct them into the high tracts 
of Mycale,— and who had also been removed to hinder them 
Iroin making an outbreak in the Persian camp; they, instead ot 
obeying their orders, broke them in every respect. For tliey 
guided the flying Persians by wrong roads, which brought them 
into the presence of the enemy; and at last they set upon them 
with their own hands, and sbowtd themselves the hottest of 
their adversaries. Ionia, therefore, on this day revolted a 
second time from the Persians. 

105. In this battle the Greeks who behaved with the greatest 
lira very were the Athenians; and among them the palm was 
borne off hy Hermolyciis, the son of Eutliynus, a man accom- 
plished in the I'ancratium.^ 'Fhis IJcrmolycus was afterwards 
slain in the war between the xAthenians and Carystians. He 
fell in the fight near ("yrniis in the CarN stian territory, and was 
buried in the neighbourhood of Gerjrslus. After the Athenians, 
the most distinguished on the Greek side w(Te tlie Corinthians, 
the Troezenians, and the Sicyoiiians. 

106. The Greeks, when they had slaughtered the greater por- 
tion of the barliariaris, either in the battle or in the rout, set 
fire to their sliips and fmrnt them, together with the bulwark 
which had been raised fur their defence, first however removing 
therefrom all the booty, and carrying it down to the beach. 
P>esidcs other plunder, they found here many caskets of money. 
When they had bunit the rampart and the vessels, the Greeks 
sailed away to Samos, and there took counsel together con- 
cerning the lonians, whom they thought of removing out of 
Asia. Ionia they proposed to a])andun to tlu*. barbarians; and 
tlieir doul’it was, in what part of their ow’ii possessions in Greece 
they should settle its inhabitants. For it seemed to them a 
thing impossible that they should be ever on the w\atch to guard 
iind protect Ionia; and yet otherw'ise th(;re could be no hope 
that the lonians would escape the vengeance of the Persians., 
Hereupon the Peloponnesian leaders proposed, that the seaport 
towns of such Greeks as had sided woth the Medes should be 
Inken aw^ay from them, and made over to the lonians. The, 
Athenians, on the other hand, were very unwalling that any 
femoval at all should take place, and misliked the Pelopon- 

' The Pancratium was a contest in whicli wrestling and boxing W'cre 
muted. 
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ncsians hoJdiiig rounrils concerning Ibcir colonists. So, as they 
set themselves against the change, the Peloponnesians yielded 
with a good will. ITerenpoii the Samians, Chians, Lesbians, 
and other islanders, who liad helped the Grec'ks at this time, 
were recTnhx‘d into ihe league of tlu.* allies; and took the oaths, 
binding themselves to be faithful, and not desert the common 
('ause. Then the Greeks sailed away to the Hellespont, where 
they meant to break down the l)ridges, vehich they supposed to 
])e still t xtended across the strait. 

107. 'Fhc barl>arians wd\o escaped from the battle — a scanty 
remnant -took refuge in the heights of Mycale, whence they 
mad(‘ good their retreat to Sardis. During the march, Masistes, 
the son of Darius, wIkj had been present at the disaster, liad 
words W'ith Arlayntes. tlie general, on whom he showered mau}' 
reproaches. He called liim, among oilier things, “ worse than a 
woman,” for the way in which he h<id exercised his command, 
and said there w^a.s jiunishment W'hich he did not deserve to 
suffer for doing llie king's house such grievous hurt. N’ow wuth 
the PerMuns there is 110 greattT insult tlian to call a man “ worse 
than a w'oraan.” ^ Si. wlien ArtaVnles had borne the reproaches 
lor some while, at last he fell in a rage, and drew his scymitai 
uj)on Masistes, being fain to kill him. But a certain llalicar- 
nassian, Xe.nagoras ]>v name, tin' son of Praxilaiis. who stood 
liehind Artayntes at the tinu , seeing him m the acA of rushing 
lorward, seized him suddenly round the w^aist, and, lifting him 
irom his leet, daslied him dowai upon the ground; which ga,v(' 
time lor the spearmen wLo guardcfl Alasisles to come to his 
aid. By liis conduct here Xenagoras gained the favour, not of 
Masistes only, but likewise of Xerxes himseli, whose brother he 
had preserv'cd from death; and the king n^warded his action 
by .setting him over the wLole land of (.'ilieia.- Except this, 
nothing hajijicned upon the road: and the men continued their 
march and came all safe to Sardis. At Sardis they found th(^ 
king, who had been there e^xr since Ik; lost the sea-fight and 
lied from Athens to Asia. 

108. During the tinu* that Xerxes abode; at this place, he fell 
in love with the wife of Masi.stes, W’ho W'as likewise staying in 
the cit>x He therefore sent her messages, l)ut failed to win her 
consent; and he could not dare to use Anijlence, out of regard 
to Masistes, his brother. This tiie W'oman knew well enough, 

' Supr.i, viii. 88, and jx 20 

^ fVobabh' this is aji (•vcibtate.meiit, iiaLuial in one jc.alous for llic luaioui 
ul a countryiuau. 
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and benrc* it was that she had the boldness to resist him. So 
Xerxes, finding no other way open , devised a marriage between 
his own son Darius and a daugliter of this woman and Masistes 
— thinking that he might better tibtain his ends if he effected 
this union. Accordingly he betrothed these two persons to one 
another, and, alter the usual eereimmies wt re completed, took 
his departure for Susa. When he was come there^ and had 
received the woman into Ins palace as liis son’s bride, a change 
camt' o\'er him, and, losing all love ii^r the wile of Masist('s, he 
conceived a jiossion for his son’s hnd(‘, Masistes' daughter. And 
Artaynta — lor so was she called - very soon returned his love. 

loy. After a while the thing was disenven'd in llie way whi('h 
T w'ill now relate. Amestris, the wife of Xerxts, had woven 
with her own hands a long robe, of inanv colours, and very 
cnriou.s, ■\vhi('h she jUese-nted to Iut hiishaiui as a gilt. Xerxes, 
who was greatly pleased with it, forthwith put it on ; and went 
in it to visit Artaynta, wdio happened likewise on this day to 
please him greatly. He tlierehire bade her ask him whalevcu’ 
boon she liked, and pnviised that, whatever it was, he would 
assuredly grant her request, 'i'heii Artaynta, who was doomed 
to .suffer calamity together with hia* whole house, said to him — 
“ Wilt thou indeed give me whatever I like to ask? ” vSo the 
king, suspecting nothing le.ss llian that her choice would fall 
wfiere it did^ pledged his word, and swore to hvv. She then, as 
.^oon as she heard hi.s oath, asked boldly for the robe. Here- 
upon Xerxes tri(‘d all po.ssible means to avoid the gift; not that 
be grudged to giva* it, but because he dreaded Amestris, who 
already suspected, and would nowu ho feared, detect his love. 
So he offen‘d her citi('s instead, and hea])s of gold, and an army 
W'hich should obey no t)ther leader, ('fhe last of these is ii 
thoroughly Persian gift.) J 3 ut, as nothing ('on Id prevail on 
Artaynta to change her mind, at the last he gava^ her the robe, 
'fhen Artaynta was very gn'ally rejf)iced, and sht' ofUm wore 
■' the garment and w'as proud ot it. And so it came to the ears of 
’ Amestris that the robe had been given to her. 

110. Now when Amestris learnt the whole matbn-, she felt 
;; no anger against Artaynta; but, looking upon her mother, the 
wife of Masistes, as the cause of all th(‘ mischief, she determined 
to compass her death. She wailed, the refore, till her husband 
gave the great royal banquet, a feast which takes place once 
' every year, in celebration of the king’s birthday ' — “ Tykta ” 

' The custom of colcliralio^ bii*tlicUv‘; bv a feast wsr-. univer-al ui JVrNi^ 
I'vcn tlie poorest aio said lo h.oc conliiniied ti> it. 
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the feast is called in the Persian tongue^ which in our language 
may be rendered “ perfect ” — and this is the only day in all 
the year on which the king soaps his head, and distributes gifts 
to the Persians. Amcstris waited, accordingly, for this day, and 
then made request of Xerx(‘s, that he would please to give her, 
as her present, the wife of Masistes. But he refused; for it 
seemed to him shocking and monstrous to give into the power 
of another a woman who ^vas not only his brother’s wife, but 
was likewise wholly guiltless of what had happened — the mon* 
especially as he knew well enough with what intent Arnestris 
had preferred her request. 

III. At length, however, wearied by h(T importunity, and 
constrained moreover by tlie law* ot the feast, which required 
that no one who asked a boon that day at the king’s board 
should be denied his request, he yielded, but with a very ill 
will, and gave the woman into her power.^ Ha^ung so done, 
and told Amcstris she might di'al with her as she chose, the 
king called his brother into his presence, and said ■ - 

Masistes, thou art my brother, the son of iny father Darius; 
and, what is more, thou art a good man. I pray thee, live no 
longer with the wife whom thou now hast. Behold, 1 will give 
thee instead my own daughter in marriage; take her to live 
with thee. But part first with the wife thou now hiist — T lik(‘ 
not that thou keep to her." 

'Fo this Masistes, greatly astonished, answered - 

“ My lord and master, how strange a speei h hast thou uttered ! 
Thou liiddest me put awuy my wife, who has borne me three 
goodly youths, and daughters fiesides, whereof thou hast taken 
one and espoused her to a .son oi thine own — thou biddest me 
put away this wife, notwithstanding that she pleases me greatly, 
and marr)^ a daughter of thine! Jn truth, O king! that f am 
accounted worthy to wed thy daughter, is an honour w'hich I 
mightily esteem ; but yet to do a.> thou sayest am I in no wi.se 
willing. I pray Lhce, use not force to eompel me to yield to 
thy prayer. Be sure thy daughter will find a husband to the 
full as wijrthy as myself. Suffer me then to live on with my 
tiwn Wife.” 

Thus did Masistes answ^er; and Xerxes, in w'rath, replied — 
“ I will tell thee, Ma.sistes, what thou hast gained by these 
words, I will not give thee iny daughter; nor shalt thou live 

‘ Few readers can fail to be .struck by the res(;rnblancp between tins 
scene and that de.sciibcd by St. Matthew, ch. \iv. 6-9, and St. Mark, 
VI. 21-26. In the East kint^s celebrated their butlidavs bv holding feasts 
and granting graces from very early times (see (ien. ch. xl. .10, 21). 
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any longer with thy own vrife. So mayest thou learn^ in time 
to come, to take what is offered thee.” Masistes, when he heard 
this, withdrew, only saying — “ Master* tliou hast not yet taken 
iny lilo.” 

IT2. While these things were passing Ix'tween Xerxes and 
his brother Masistes, Amestris sent for the spearmen of the 
royal body-guard, and caiis(‘d the wife of Masistes to be mutilated 
In a horrible fashion. Her two breasts, her nose, ears, and lips 
were cut off and thrown to the dogs; her tongue was torn out 
b}^ tlie roots, anti thus disfigured she was sent back to her home. 

1 13. Masistes, who knew nothing of what had happened, but 
was fearful that some calamity had befallen him, run hastily to 
his house. There, finding his wife so savagely used, he forth- 
with took t:onnsel A^ith iiis sons, and, accompanied by them and 
certain others also, set fo^th on his way to Bactria., intending to 
slir up revolt in tliat proviiu'c, tind hoping to do great hurt to 
Xerxes: all which, 1 }'cliev(‘. he would liave accomplished, if 
he had once reached the* Bactnan and Sacan people; for he was 
greatly beloved by thorn luhli, and was moreover satrap of 
Bactria. But Xerxe.s, hearing of bis designs, sent an armed 
force upon his track, and .slew him while he was still upon the 
road, with his sons and his wliole army. Such is the talc of 
King Xerxes’ love and of the death of his brother Masistes. 

ir^. Meanwliilc the Creeks, wlio had left IVlycalo, and .sailed 
for the Hellespont, were forced by contrary winds to anchor 
near Lecturn ; ^ from which place they afterwards sailed on to 
Abydos. On arriving here, tht‘y di.scovered that the bridgK*s, 
which they had thought to find sta-nding, and v/hich had been 
the chief cause of their proceeding to the Hellespont, were 
already broken up and destroyed. ll[)on this di.scoveiy, Leoty- 
chides, and the Peloponnesians under him, wx're anxious to 
sail back to (rreece; but the Athenians, with Xanthippus their 
captain, thought good to remain, and resolved to make an 
attempt upon the Chersonese. So, while the Peloponnesians 
sailed away to their homes, the Athenians crossed over from 
Abydos to the Chersonese, and there laid siege to Sestos. 

1 15. Now, as Sestos was the strongest fortress in all that 
region, the rumour had no sooner gone forth that the (Greeks 
were arrived at the Hellespont, than great numbers flocked 
thither from all the towns in the neighbourhood. Among the 
T'est there came a I'erhiin QRobazus, a Persian, from the city of 

’ Lectnm is the nitKlcrn Cap^ Baba, the extreme point ot the Troas 
t<iw‘ards the soutli-Wist. It is rnentioiied bv llomi'f. 
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Cardkj where he had bid up the shore-cables which had been 
used in the construction of the bridges. The town was guarded 
hy its own .'Eolian inhabitants, but contained also some Persians, 
and a great multitude of their allies. 

116. The whole district was under the rule of Artayctes, one 
of the king’s satraps; Avho was a Persian, but a wicked and 
cruel man. At the time when Xerxes w'as marching against 
Athens, he had craftily possessed himself of the treasures belong- 
ing to Protesilaiis the .son of Iphiclu.s,’ which were at Elieus in 
the Chersonese*. For at this place is the tomb of Protesilaus, 
surrounded by a sacred precinct ; and here there was great store 
of wealth, vases of gold and silver, works in brass, garments, 
and other offerings, all which Artayctes made his prey, having 
got the king’s consent by thus cunningly addressing him — 

“ Master, there is in this region the liouse of a Gn^ek, who, 
w'hen he attacked thy territory, met his due reward, ami perished, 
(iive me his house, 1 pray thee, that hereafter men may fear to 
carry arms against dty land.” 

By these words he easily persuader] Xerxes to give him the 
man’s house; for there was no suspir'ion of his rlesign in the 
king's mind. And he could .say in a certain sense that Prolesi- 
laiis had borne arms against the laud of the king; because the 
Persians consider all Asia to belong to them, and to their king 
for the time being. So when Xerxes al]ow'i‘d hi.s request, he 
brought all the treasure.s from Ela-us to S(*st()s, and made tlie 
sacred land into cornfields and pasture grounds: nay, more, 
wherievTr he paid a visit to Ela-iis, he polluted the shrine itself 
by vile u.ses. It was this Artayctes who was now hesir'ged by 
the Athenians — and he was but ill prepared for defence; since 
the Greeks had fallen upon iiim r]mt«' unawares, nor had he in 
the least expected their corning. 

11 7. When it was now late in the autumn, and the siege still 
continued, the Athenians began to murmur that thi'y w’(;re kept 
abroad so long ; and, seeing that they were not able to take the 
place, besought their captains to lead them back to their own 
country. But the captains refuscid to move, till either the city 
had fallen, or the Athenian people ordf red them to return liome. 
So the soldiers patiently bore up against their sufferings. 

ti 8. Meanwhile those wdthin the walls were reduced to the 
la.st straits, and forced even to boil th(,‘ very thongs of their beds 

’ I’rotesilaus, the son ot Iphicliis, was t>iu‘ of tJie Trojan hemes. Me led 
the Thessalians of Idithiotis, and was the first (iieek who fell 011 thti dis- 
emhaTkalioii of the armv (Hoiii. 11. ii. dQS-702) 
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lor lood. At lastj when these too failed them, Artayctes and 
Giobazus, with the native Persians, fled away from the place by 
night, having let themselves down from the wall at the back of 
the town, where the blockading force was scantiest. As soon as 
day dawned, they of tlie Chersonese made signals to the Greeks 
from the walls, and let them know what had happened, at the 
same time throwing open the gates of their city. Hereupon, 
while some of the Cheeks entered the town, others, and tliose 
the more numeious body, set out in pursuit of the enemy. 

iig. Qiobazus fled into Thrace; but there the Apsinthian 
Thracians seized him, and offered him, after their wonted 
tashioii, to P]eist6ru.s, one of the gods of their country. His 
companions they likewise put to death, but in a different 
manner. As for .'\rtayctos and the troops with him, who had 
been the last to leave the town, they were overtaken by the 
Greeks, not far from /Ego.s-potami\d and defended themselvc.s 
stoutly for a Lime, but were at last either killed or taken prisoners. 
'Jdiose whom they made prisoners the Cheeks bound with chains, 
and broughr with them to Sestos. Artayctes and his son were 
iimnug the number. 

120 . Now^ the C'hersoncsites relate that the following prodigy 
belell one of the Greeks who guarded the captives. He was 
ijroiling upon a tire some .salted fish, when ol a sudden they 
began to leap and quiver, as if they had been only just caught. 
Jlereat, the re.st of the guards hurried round to look, and were 
greatly amazed at the sight. Artayctes, however, beholding 
the prodigy, called the man to him, and said — 

“ Fear not, Athenian stranger, because of tliis marvel. It has 
not appeared on thv account, but on mine. Ihotesilaiis of 
ihieus has sent it to show me, that albeit he is dead and em- 
balmed with salt, he lias powder from the gods to chastise his 
injurcr. Kow then i would fain acquit my debi to him thus. 
For the riclies which 1 took from his temple, 1 wall fix my fine 
at one hundred talents — while for myself and this boy of mine, 
I will give the Athenians two hundred talents,- on condition 
that they will spare our lives.’’ 

Such were the promises of Artayctes; but they failed to 
persuade Xanthippus. Por the men of bdx'us, who wished to 
avenge Protesilaus, entreated that he might be put to death; 
and Xanthippus himself was of the same mind. vSo they led 


^ Celebrated for the liiial defeat the Athenians 111 the J Peloponnesian 
war. [See ThirlwaJl, History oj (ireece, vol. iv. chd]». xxx. — li. 11. B J 
“ Two hundred talents would be nearly i5o,ooo of our money. 
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ArtaycLes to the tongue of land where the bridges of Xerxes 
had been fixed ^ — or^ according to others, to the knoll above the 
town of Madytus; and, having nailed him lo a board, they left 
him hanging thereupon. As for the son of Artayctes, him they 
stoned to death before his eyes. 

121. This done, they sailed back to (ireece, carrying with 
them, besides otlicr treasures, the shore cables from the bridges 
of Xerxes, which they wishetl to dedicate in their temples. 
And this was all that took place that )'ear. 

122 . It was the grandfather of this Aria) ctes, one Artembares 
by name, who suggested to the Persians a proposal which they 
readily embraced, and thus urged upon Cyrus; Since Jove,” 
they said, “ has overthrown Astyages, and given the rule to 
the Persians, and to thee chiefly, () Tyruh! come now, let us 
quit this land wherein w(^ (hvell —tor it is a scant land and a 
rugged -and let us choose ourselves some otlier Ijctter countr}. 
Many such lie around us, some nearer, some further off: if we 
take one of these, men wall admire us far more than they do 
now. Who that had the power would not so act? And when 
shall wc have a fiiirer time than tiow% when \vc are lords of so 
many nations, and rule all Asia? ” Then Cyrus, who did not 
greatly esteem the counsel, told them, they might do so, if 
they liked-' but he warned them not to e.xpcct in that case to 
continue rulers, but to prepare for being ruled by others — soft 
countries gave birth to soft men- there W'as no region which 
produced very delightful fruits, and at the same time men of a 
warlike spirit.” So the Persians departed with altered minds, 
confessing that ( ynns was whser than iliey; and chose rather to 
dwell in a churlish land, and exercise Unclship, than to cultivate 
plains, and be the slaves of others.- 

^ Supr.'i. vii. 33. 

* The work of lIiTodoliis, Hnnijrh nor tnusjjcd is comluded. 

riiis is, 1 think, the case both hist )rJc.iUy and artistieaipy. Historically, 
the action ends witli the virtoruajs return o 1 the Athenian fleet from 
the cruise in which they bad destro\cd the la^t renuiaiit oi the invading 
host, and recovcri'd the key of thoir continent, which was still held, after 
all his defeats, bv tin* invader. Artistically, — bv tin’s last chapter — the 
end is brought back into a Cininection w'ltb the beginning — the’ tail ot the 
Miakc is curved round into bis mouth; wdiile at the sairie time the key-note 
(fl the whole narrative is struck, it-^ moral suggested--- that victory is to 
the hardy dv, ellers 111 rough and mount amons comilries, defeat to the soft 
inhabitants of fertile plains, vvlio lay aside tdd warlike habits and sink into 
sloth and luxury. 

(Note the phil- Athenian fccluigs ot Herodotus, and his aiiti-ltauau pre- 
jiidjces all througli the lattei books ot his histor) hor the termer cf. yii 
i()i, IX. cy. The claim ot Athens to a li< geiiioiiy of the tireeks at the tine* 
of the Persian aar is an anachronism. -Vt that iirne. Sparta was the leader. 
Cl. Bury, Ancient (ircek Htbtorians, p. (>3 — E. H B.] 
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Alarodians, 111 Xerxes’ army, ii 130 i 
Alcteus, the poet, li 45 ' ' 

Alcmajouidai, the, banished li'om i 
Athens, ii. 26; build the temple | 
at pelplii, 27; bribe the Pythoness j 
to induce the J-acedminoaiaiis to i 


Iree, Athens. 27, charge ol 
treachery against. 104-106, his- 
tory oi the family, 107, Croesus’ 
generosity towards, 107; further 
prospr-ntyof laniily, 107-110 

Alt'vaiider, son ot Amyiitas, satrap 
ol Macedfuii.i, slays the Persian 
ambassadors, 11. 7, 8; bribes 
Hiibar's, the Persian, to hush 
up the iiialter, 8, is allowed, as 
a (iiTck, to enter the loot-race at 
()lyin]>ia. (>. advise^ tin; Greek- 
(o u'tiro liom Teaipni, iHH; senl 
a-- luivoy io Atheais, 2b8; his 
descent from Perdiccas, 269, 
270; delivers the in'^ssage from 
Nlardonius, 271; the Athemaus 
aiiswei to him, 272, 273; hu. 
warning to the Athemaus, 293 

Mvattes, King of Lydia, war w'ith 
Milesia, i. 8-10; lus death, 12; 
war with ('. yaxares, 3b, 37; his 
tomb, 49. 51) 

Ainasis, King ot Lgvjit, j 39; 
settles Greeks a| Meiniihis, 194 ; 
leads the rebels against Apnes, 
199 , takes the latter prisoner, and 
gives him up to liis subjects, 201; 
succeeds Apiies as king, 203; 
wuiis over the Ivgyptiaiis iti a 
curious wav, 204; his general 
habit <if Ide, 204, 203; builds 
gateavav to teniplo ol Minerva, 
203; sfds up colossal statues and 
Sphinxes, 205, 20b; builds temple 
of Isis at Memphis, 200 ; wuso law 
passed by, 206; gives city and 
lands to the Greeks, 206, 207; 
gives money for rebuilding temple 
at Delphi, 307, concludes a 
league with C vreiie, 207 ; his wife, 
308; his gifts to temples, 208; 
his Conquest ot Cyprus, 209; 
expedition of ('amb>se.s against, 
210, his death, 214, his body 
insult<‘d and burned by Camb>ses, 
217-218; his letter of advice to 
Polycrates, 230-231; dissolves 
contract of friendship witli, 232; 

y 
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the corselet given lu', to the 
temple of Minerva, 233 
Amazons, Scythian name for, 1 330; 
they massacre the fireek crews 
and plunder Scythian territory, 
y3o: tho Scythians lake them 
lor wives, 331; they settle on the 
furl her side of the Tanais. 332, 
then descc'iidants, 332 
Amber, i 263 

Ainestris, wife of Xei.\»-.-,, her 
revenge on Masislres’ wife, 11 

323-325 

Aiririiouiaiis, the, Afriean tube, 1 
-15H; Cambvses si'iids e\pi'ditu»n : 
against, 218, 222. tlie army ; 

mysteriously disappears, 222, 223 I 
Aiiiompliarelus, refuses to obey tiie 
ordcTs ol Paiisanias, 11 20*1-301 
Aiiiyntas, satrap ol Maci'doma, 
sU)ry ot the JATsian ambassad*«rs 
at his court, 11. 7, 8, his familv 
of ('ii’eek origin, (j 

Anacharsis, 1 305; Ins attachment 
b"* toieign customs causi's his 
death, 317 

\na^ andrid.is, King ol Sparta. Ins 
two wives, 11. 10, 17 
VnchiriioliLis, leader f»i tiie Laceda'- 
mouians against Athens, his death 
and tomb, n 27. 28 
Audrophagi, tlie, i 327, ilnar 
uomad Ide and language', 320, 
their caiinibali^ni, 320, the\ 
retusp to help the Scyllnaiis, 353, 
tlie Se)'tlii.ans lead the enem> 
through Ihcir terntorv, 335; they 
dec to the desert, 33f) 

Andros, siege ol, 11 258 
“ Aiiganim,” IkTsian name tor the 
riding p*'st, 11 2s2 
Anthyllu, assigned to the wih of 
the ruler of JCgypt to kee]> lier lu 
'•iiocs, i 161 

Vnysis, King (d KgMd, 1 i8p i8() 
Apis, see Ejiaphus 
Apollo, 1 igu; teinjde of, at 
Branch Rke, to 7 

Apnes (Phara*ili-Hoi>lua), King ol 
Egypt, 1 3 so, tiglvls with the 

King of 'Pyre, igS, ri'verse of his 
,irmv and coiisetiuent lebelliou, 
iq8, ipf), figlits with the relirds at 
Mtimempliis, and taken prisoner, 
201; IS killed by his subjects, 202 
Arabia, sinces and gum peculiar to. ' 

1 261, 262; winged serpent'- and i 
vipers m, 262, 203 ; sheejj of, 
264 


‘ Arabian Desert, method of supply- 
ing water to, i 212, 213, 2H 
, Aiabiaiis, their customs and gods, 
1 213, never enslaved by the 

' IVjsiaiis, 254; their yearly gift 
ol frankincense to Persia, 258, 
their inaniier of Cfdlecting Iraiik- 
inceiisc, cassia, and cmnain**!!, 
262, 2h3; ot procuring ledamim, 
26 j ; 111 Xerxes’ army, their 

equipment for war, 11 147; their 
; eamels, 152 
A raxes, river, i, 103 
Arcadia, deserters from, giv*' Xerxes 
an account of tlie Olympic games, 
11. 224 

Arcesilaiis. King of the C\nena?aus, 
1* 340, 350 

Arcesilaiis grandson ol abov(', 
refuses to siibiiiit to Demoiiax, 
and flees to Samos, i- 351 ; returns 
witli troojis, and regains hR 
pcnvei at (.'yrene, 3S2; disregards 
the oracle and tulfils Ins destiny. 



Argippa\ius, the, a liald-headed 
race, 1 20h, particular trinl 

which serves them lor food and 
drink, 2pP 

Argives, fight rd the throe hundn'd, 
with thtee hundred Laredai- 
moinans, 1 42, the best musicians 
in (ifeecc, 273; the Ai gives and 
Cl(‘onien(‘s, 11 86-89; refuse help 
to Egma, 93; their rejily to the 
(ji'ei'k ambassador'., 171), 177, 

their friendship with the Persians, 
377, 178 

Argonauts, the descended 

(roni, 1 343 

Ariaiis, in Xerxes' army’, their 
e*impTnent tor war, 11. 147 

Arimas[)i, the, a one-cy’ed race, 1. 
2O5, 292, 297 

Anon and the Dolphin, i. 10, 

II 

Aristagord',. governor ol Miletus, 
the exiles Jrom Naxos beg his help, 

11. 12; persuades Artaphernes to 
send expediti*)ii against the island 

12, 13; he joins Jorces with the 
Persian fleet, 13, his quan*el with 
Megabatis, tJio commandei*, 14, 
failure of Ins expedition, 14, 
receives messenger from Histiams. 
15; holds a council with his 
friends and rcsidvos on revolt 
against Dan IK, 15, 16; lavs d*)wn 
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hi> lordship and establishes a ' 
cominoruvealth, ih; puts down 
the tyrants throuphont Ionia, 16; 
endt-avours in vain to ;’aiu the 
help of Cleomeiies, King of Sparta 
20-22; obtains hel]i from Athens, ■ 
46; sends word to the PcTonians ■ 
to escape, 47, failure of Ionian 
revolt, 55: resolves on flight, S5, ' 
sails to Thrace, 56, he and his 
army destroyed, 

A^risteas, the yioet, i. 292. his mys- 
terious disappearances and re- 
<ippcarance, 292. 293; statue hear- 
ing his name, 293 

Aristides, brings tidings to Thenn‘- 
tocles of the Persian fleet, 11 21.4; 
addresses the council. 24'=); slays 
the Persians on Psyttaleia, 250 
Artiscus, the, Darius at, 1 324 
AnstC'demus the Spartan, sole ->ui- 
vivor of Tlierinopyhe, 11 20(), 210, 
306, 307 

Vnston, King <il Sparta, ston of. 

li 79- ■‘it 

ATmenians, u. 21, 111 Xerxes’ annx, 
their equipment lor war, 149 
Artabaiius, his siieech dissuading 
Xerxes from att irkiiig Greece, 11 ' 
122-124, Xeixes’ v'sjoii a]4)ears 
to him, 12<)-12S, ’■'IS coiiMTsation 
with Xerxes at Ab^dos, 339-142; 
Xerxes’ message to, 23^234 
Artaba/ais, lavs siege to P'»tida'a, 
u 264-265, his advice at the ^ 
fVrsian council of war, 2<i3'294 ; 
his conduct at Plala'a, 304, lie: 
escapes to B's'^autmin, 31 1 ' 

Artaclues, the, Peisiau. his immense ' 
height, his d(’ath and tiinei.il, 11 
162 

Arlaphernes. biotlKT of Danus, 
made governor of Sard's, ii ro, 

H induced by Aristagoras to -eiui 
an expedition against Naxos, 12, 
13, receives Athenian auib.issa- ' 
dors, 32-33; orders the Athenians ■ 
to take back Hipjiias, 45, defends 
Sardis, 47; discovers the tieacherv 
of Histianis, 57, puts dcavii con- 
spiracy in Sardis. 5H ; settles affairs 
m Ionia, 72 

Artajihernes, son of tlie above, in ; 
command (fl trooj^s for the in- 
vasion of (ireece, n 94, course 1 
of the expedition, 94-97 ^ 

Artayctes, governor Of Scstos, his 
unholy deeds and punishment. 

II 134; 326; besieged at Sesb>s 


326; taken prisoner and put to 
death with his sou, 327, 328 

Artaxerxes, meaning of name, ii. 96 

Artembarcs. bis propt^sal to Cyrus 
and the Persians, ii. 328 

Artemisia, tpieen of Ilalicariiassus, 
fnrnislies ships lor Xerxes’ fleet, 
and hersell acc'irapaines the ex- 
j'editiou against Greece, ii 155- 
15(): cities ruled by, 156; dis-. 
siiades Xerxes from risking a 
sra-light with tlie Gieeks, 239-240; 
her conduct diintig the battle of 
Salamis, 247' reward offered for 
tvr tuq-iture, 240; she escapes, 
250; her advice !<> Xerxes. 253, 
254 ; he gives some of his children 
into her care, 254 

Artemisinin, description of, n. 189; 
C.iei'U fleet at, 190, 2 IS, 216; 
na\ al engagements betw'cci 
(ireeks and Persians at 218-219, 
220, 221 

Arvandcs, g<p\ern()r ot hgvpt, seeks 
to Jiva! Darius and is put to 
deatli, 1 ^53, help-, Phcictima 

w'llh forc(*s against the Barcacans, 
3 'i 3 

AsbystvC, the, African tribe, 1. 354 

VscaU'ti. aniMciit temple of Veiiii', 
at, i 53, 

Asia, plain 111, converted into a sea. 

I 265, duet tracts of, 301, 302; 
its si/e and boundaries, 302, 
g’ eater p.irl discovered by Danns, 
304, origin of name, 305 

Asiiiacli the, or “ Desertt'is,” 1. 123, 
126 

Asses, tlieir braving fiightdis the 
Scvthian horse, i 337; wild, in 
Africa, 362 

Assvna, lis produce and climate, j 

98, Q9, boats used bv the native'-, 

99, loo 

Assyrians, then warlike equipment, 

II 146; m Xerxes’ army, 146 

Astyages, king of the Modes, 1. 36, 

captured by Cyrus, 37, 38; lus 
visions, 5(», 57, gives orders for 
the destruction of the infant 
Cyrus, 57; his horrible punish- 
ment ot Haipagus, 62. 63; n*- 

\enge of the lattex, and fall ot 
Astyages, 64- 68 

AsycIiJs (Shishak ^), king of J’gyvpt, 
builds gateway to temple ot 
Vulcan, and a pyramid ot brick, 

1 184 

.AtarantiJin, tJie. African tribe, i. 330 
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x\theiiian'^, march against the . 

poimcsiaiis at Eleusis. ii .^3; ; 
defeat the Bcpotians, 34; and ihe . 
Clialcidians, 3<i ; forbidden bv 1 
oracle to take immediate leven^e ; 
on. the Eginelan*^, 39-40; they ; 
determine to bo at open enmitv j 
with the Persians, 45-4O; consent j 
to help Aristagoras, 46; send | 
licet to help the Inmans ^|7; ’ 
lefuse to give them furtlnr help, 
18; they charge the Eginetaiis | 
with being traitors to Greece, 75, I 
refuse to gne np the Kgmetan 
llostages. no, 91, they plan to' 
attack I^gma, ()2; deleat the 
P,ginetan'' in a naval battle, 03; . 
some ol then slnjis captured bv 
the enemy, 94 ; they prepare to 
meet the Persians, loo-ioa; ' 
batLl(‘ of Maratlion, 102-104, 
iheir patriotic eonduct. 171; the 
saviours of ( in'occ, 171-172; ' 
receive w.innngs fnmi the oracle, , 
172, 173, Theinist<'cles re- assures ' 
them, 173-174; they become a' 
maritime power, 174, tliev re- ; 
move the v\(»iuen ,uid children ' 
Ironi Attica and prep. ire for the ' 
Persians, 220-230, battle t)i 
Salamis. 245-247, their replv to 
the Persian envoy '■'ent bv Mai- 
(lonms, 272, 273; to the Spartan 
rmvoys, 273; to the second en\ <'\ 
troin Mardoiiius. 275, the Atlu'- | 
Ilians seek retnge at S.alamis. 275, ' 
their embassy to Si>arl-i, 275; 
)oin the Eaceda’inomans at the 
Isthmus, 282, they and tlu, 
d'egoaiis botli angrily elaim to 
have a wmg of the army assigned 
them, 285-287; are warned b\' 
Al'’xander of Maeeclon, 205, they 
change iilaces with the Spartans, 
29(1 ; their relre.it . 3(^1 ; unable , 
to reach the Laeediemomans m 1 
time to help at the b.attle ol 
Plataa, 302; help in attack on 
Persian cami>, 306: they bury 
tJieir dead. 312; at Mycale, 320. 
321, their successtiil siege of 
Seslos, 325-327; they carry home 
with them the cables trom XfTxes* 
bridges, 328 

Athens, under Hipiiarcluis and 
Jlippias, n. 24-29, Us power in- 
creases after their downfall, 2(r, ' 
its inhabitants divided into ten 1 
trlbe^ by Clisthener.', 29; rivalry ' 


between Chstlicnes and Isagoias, 
31 . Cleomcnes, king of Sparta, 
enters the. town, but is forced to 
retire, 32, sends envoys to Sardis 
to make alliance with the Persians , 
32-33; cause of the feud with 
Egina, 36-39; the w'omcn kill a 
man witli their brooches, 38; their 
pimishnient, 39; Darius sends 
expedition against, 94; treatment 
of Persian heralds to, 1O8; taken 
by the Persians, 233 
Atlms, ranal of, cut by Xerxes, li. 
130. 131, pass.'ige through ol fiis 
lleet, 164 

Atlantes, the, African tribe, re- 
ported never to cat any living 
thing and iKwer to h.ive aiiN 
dreams, i 359 
Atlas mountain, i 45(1 
Atys, son rh Cnnsus. 1. 17-21 
Anglia, district of .Vfrica, i 458 
Anschisa', the, African tribe, t. 35 j 
Aiiseans, tlie. African tribe, tlnur 
least in honour tU Minerva, 1. 457 
A/.dtiis, siege of, 1. i(>6 

li.'ibylojL (k'set iplion ol, i 00 I').; 
besieged and taken by Cyrus, 97, 
dress ol the inhalntants, 100; 
ve.irlv Til. image market in, 100, 
101 , their custom with regard 
to the sick, loi, modes ol burial, 
102; sli.uneful custom of the 
vvonien, 102. certain fish-eating 
tubes, 102, 103, besieged by 

Darius, 281, 282; overthrown by 
the successful ruse of Zopynis, 
282-285, Its wall and gates de- 
stroyed by Darius. 285; he, cruci- 
fies the leading citizens and finds 
wives f(M' the remainder, 285; Zo- 
])vrus m.icle g-avenior for life, 285 
Babylonians, revolt from Darius, 
i 281, they strangle their women, 
281, llu'v jeer at D.arius and his 
host, 282; are overcome and 
destroyed, 2S5; r)arius j^rovides 
Avues for the survivia's, to prevent 
the race becoming extinct, 285 
Bacchus, saciifices to, 1. 138; in- 
ti odnetion ol his name and 
worship into Greece, 139, 140; a 
pnsident ol the nether regions, 
177, if^9. t9o, 190; Arabian name 
lor, 213; worshipped by the 
Thracians, 11. 3 

Bacis, jirophecy oi ii 222. 244, 251, 

294-295 
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Hactrian'^, in Xerxcs’ armv, their : 

equipment for war, u 14O, 152 ' 

Harca, in Libya, Greeks settle at, 
i 350; Arcesilaus, kint? of ('^Teiie. 
kiiled by the Harcreans, 352 ; ! 
Hherctiria, hi*; mother, at the head 
of the government, 352; besieged , 
by Persians from Kgyjit on her | 
behalf, 364-363; their mines dis- j 
covered by means of a shield, 365, 1 
city taken by traud. 365. cruelty ' 
ot Pheretina U) the inhabitants, ' 
365, 366; tlie enslaved liaica*aiis 
are given a village in Hactna, and ' 
name it Barca, 366 
Barcieans. submit to Camlivses, 1. 

^15 ] 

IVaitus, leader of the Greek coh'uy 
in Platea, 1. 347, 34 loiiiids ' 
another colony on the m unland 
ol J,,ibva, 349 

Batins, grandson ol above, king ol 
die CvrenaMns. i. 440, 350. de- 
prived of his iiow'er b^' Demdnax. 

351 

Beavers, 1. 330 

B(‘es, 111 country north of Uu‘ Ister. 

“• 3 

Bias of Pneiie, his advnce to tin 
Tomans, i 86 

Bmotians, give help to the Laeeda*- 
iriornniis, n 33; defeated by the 
\theriians, 34; their stniggh* with 
the Athenians at Jdatn'a, 11 304 
Boges, governor of Fi'ou, liis valiant 
conduct, n 150- 100 
Boryes, animals found 111 Africa. 1 
362 

Horvs'.hcnes (Dnieper), the, 1 2 <m . 
description of its lieauties, fish, 
pleasant taste, etc., 308, 30(; 
Borvstheintes, the, or Scytlnan 
husbandmen. 1 294, 318 
Bosphorus, the, 1 321, 322; piilai^ 1 
erected on its shores by l><irms 
322; bridge thrown across for him 
322; memorial ol, left b\ its 

architect, 322, 323 
Branchid<e, temple <>1 Apollo at, 1 
107; treasures givim to by ' 

Creosus, 11. 15, 16 

ITiibares, son of Megabazus, is 

bribed by Alexander (»t Macedou 
to hush up the death ol the Persia 
ambassadors, li. 8 

Biibastis (Dianab ginldess ot tlie 

Egyptians, her temple. 1 185, lyO 
Budini. the, 1. 293; colour of their 
eves ami hair, 320, their build- 


iiigs entirely of wood, 329; their 
worship of Bacchus, 320; their 
language, 320; they feed on lice, 
320; agree to help the .Scytlnan-^, 
T33 

Bulls, stow ol, and Sperthias, a'. 

169-171 
Busins, I. r*t4 

Buto, oracle of Latona at, i. 143, 

144, 193. 195 

Hyblus (Ikipyrus), i 158 

fabalians, the, African tribe, i. 354 ; 
m Xtuxen’ army, their equipment 
for war 11. 149 

Cabin, the IMui-niciaii gods i 1 
229 

t'admeian cli.iracters> engraved on 
tripods. 11 25, 26 
C admus, u 24, 25 

Cadmus, native o! Cos, sent L»y (h‘lo 
b> watch the w-ar between fireeks 
and Persians, li 183, 184 
talanliaii Iiuiians, 1. 258 
f'alascinans, warrior class 111 Egypt, 
1. 200, 201 

C.dlatians, their custom of eating 
their fathers, 1. 22(> 
t'allatebns, manulactnre of hone*/ 
bv inhabilauts of, u. 133 
t allimacluis, polcmarch at Athens, 
is persuaded bv Miltiades to vote 
loi war, ii loi. 102; leads the 
right wing at Marathon, 102; is 
killed, 103 

Callicrates, his beauty and death, 
n 3^)7 

CallKte, Cadmus at, i, 344; arrival 
ot 'fheras and the Lacedaunonians 
at, 347. See Tlu'ra 
Cambvses, marries daughter of 
king ol the Medes, i 57; ascends 
th<* Persi.-iii tin one iro; cause 
ol his expedition against Egypt, 
210, 2 It; obtains sale-conduct 
through the Syrian Desert, 213; 
conquers Egypt, 214, 215; takes 
Memphis. 215; his treatment of 
Psammenitns, 216, 217; insults 
and burns the body ot Ainasis, 
217, 2iS; plans expeditions 
against the Carthaginians, Am- 
momans, and Ethiopians, 218; 
sends spies into t!thiopia, 219, 
220; proceeds on his expedition 
against, 222; his men lack food 
and turn cannibals, 222; forced 
to give u]) the expedition, 222; 
-^laAs the ]^riestto of Apis, 223, 2 *4 ; 
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Sardis, 41, 43; takes Cicesus 

prisonei, 44; his treatinciit ot 
the latter, 41.-47; lep:end of his 
bringing? ujj, 57-64 ; persuades thc 
l^ersiaiis to throw off the Median 
\aikc, 66, 67, 08; becomes king 
of the Medcs, 68; his answer to 
tlie loinans, 74, liis reception ot 
the Lacedrenionian deputies, 78, 
7g; leaves Sardis, 7g, deals with 
the revolted Lydians according 
to the advicii of Crtesus. 80. 81; 
makes war on Assyria, <)o, 06; 
he wreaks his vengeance on the 
river C'ryndes, 96, advances on 
llai^ylon, o('; enters the city 
along tJie lied ol the nvei, 97, 
attacks the Massageta-. 104. lo-i ; 
sends ambassadors to Tomyris. 
101; her message to Inrn, 105. 
( nesus advises him concerning, 
j()5, his dr(*am beion' the battle 
with I'onivris, 106; is slam fight- 
ing against Ikm*, 108 

Dadiciv, m Xerxes’ aitnv, 11 147 


Darius, son of Hyslasjies, i 93, 



Sinerdis, 245 fl ; snj>iv>rts the 
monarehical g<'\ernmem '*1 Per- 
sia, 251. 252; according to agree- 
meiil, his steed being the first 
to neigh, lie is clu'scn king, 254. 
254; his choice </I wives, 254, 
establishes satrapie-,, 254; tribute 
severally paid by, 235-3 j7; de- 
termines to take vengeance on 
Ormte,-., 270; he accomplishes his 
design 271; he s]iraiiis his foot, 
271; IS ciinal by Deinocedes, one 
<*1 Clnetes’ slaves, 271, 272; is 
persuaded by his wife to rnakt 
war on (rn'i'ci', 274 , sends 
Persians under Deinocedes to spy 
out the country, 274, 273; escajie ' 
ol Deinocedes, and disasb'r to 
Persians, 275, 276; besieges and ! 
lakes Samos, 277; story ol 
Syloson’s cloak, 277, 278; IJariU', 
sends expedition to Samos on his ‘ 
behalf, 278, 279; besieges Baby- , 
Ion, 281, 282; gains ^jossessioii of 
the city by ruse, 283-285; his ' 
vScythian expedition, 287, 420; i 

marches tiom Susa and surveys i 
the^Euxine, 321; sets up two, 
pillars on the shores ot the , 
Mosphorus, 422; crosscv the 
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bridge tluowii over it. 424; 
pitclies his camp near the Feaius. 
423; reaches the Artisciis, and 
orders every one of his soldiers to 
throw a stone on a certain spot. 
334; subdues the (ietrU and the 
Thracians. 324 ; lie crosses tlie 
Ister, 323; his orders concern- 
ing the bridge. 326; he pursues 
the Scythians, 333; his marcli 
thrvHigh the desert, 335; enters 
Scytliia and gives chase to the 
enemy, 433, 436; sends a herald to 
the Sevillian king, 336, receives 
haughty answer, 336, his camp 
assaulted bv the euemv, 337; 
symbolic gilts sent him by the 
Scythians, 337, 338; he retires 
with the flower of his troojis, 
leaving the wounded behind, 339; 
escapes across the Ister, 341 ; 
and reaches Asia, 342, rewards 
Hislianis and Coes, n. 4; his 
sight of a i^a'Oiiian woman 
decides liiin to remove the Paio- 
iiiaiis to his own land, 4, 3; his 
orders accordingly to Megabaziis, 
5; IS warned against llistiaius by 
Megdbnxiis and sends for the 
toiiiier, 9, 10; makes him his 

councillor and retires to Susa, 
10, appioves of the expedition 
against Naxos, 13; his angei 
ag.unst the AtlKmians, 49; scuds 
Histianis down to the coast, 30; 
gives reingc to Scythas, king ot 
the Zancknans, 63; hears 0+ the 
death ot Histia’us, 67; his (:iiid- 
ness to Miltiades’ son, 71, 72; his 
en\oys to the (ireek states, de- 
inandnig earth and water, 74 ; re- 
ceives Deniaratiis, king of Siiarta, 
84; sends expedition against 
I'.ielna and Athens under Datis 
and Artaphernes, 94 ; rm^aning 
of his name. 96; settles Ihe 
Hrclrians in Cissia, 103; jire- 
pares fjir fresh expedition again->l 
Creece, 116; his sons dispute the 
sLiccessjun. 116, 117, appoints 

Xerxe*- his heir, 117, his death, 

117 

Dates, at A.ugila, 1 358 
Dati^ in command ol tlie Persian 
forces, li. 94; course of the ex- 
pedition to Greece, 94-97; his 
return to Asia, 104- 105 
Deioce^, king of the Medes, i. 51-54 
Dciphoniis and }'!\enius, n 31 t 
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Ddiaiis, tlie, receive offerinp^i frcmi i 
the Hyperborerins, i. 299. 300; 1 
death of the damsels sent with ; 
the gifts, 300; honour done to their i 
memory, 300; other maidens 
honouied b5^ 300, 301 

Delos, Persians at, 11. <15, earth* 
quake at, 95, 06 

Delos, lake and temple on, i. 202 

Delphi, temple at, destroyed bv fii<*, 
1,207; attack of the Persians on, 
li 227, 228; .'.torm and prodigies 
'strike terror into the assailants, 
228 ; tliev are forced to retire, 
228 

Demaratus, son ol Anslon, his 
(]uarrel with Cleomenes, joint ! 
King of Sparta, 11 33; he brings 
rliarges against Cleomenes, 75, 
story of his birth, 79-81. 84; 

lie is deposed and flees to Darius. ^ 
82, 84: his advice to Xerxes, T17, j 
his replies to Xerxes’ enqiiir'e- 1 
concerning the (ireeks, 157, 138, 
159; Xerxes cinisnlts him a 
second time, 202, again qiiestuais 
him about the Siiartans, 211; 
Ills advice to the king, 211, 212; 
Opposed by Aclurmenes, 212: 
Xerxes declares him his bond- 
Iriend, 213; how he sent warning 
to the Sjiartaus of the Persian 
e.xpeditioij. 213, 214 

Democedes, the Crotoniat, one of 
Ora'ies* slaves, 1 271; he cures ; 
Darius’s foot, 2"2; is richly ' 
lewarded, 272; his early lnstor\ ; 
and skill ui medicine, 272, 27^,' 
stands m high favour with king < 
Darius, 273; cures the queen’v ^ 
abscess, 273; his escape, 275; 
the Crotoiiiats sa\e him from 
lecoaquest by the Persians, 27s, 
276; marries Milo, tlie wrestler’s ! 
daughter, 276 

Denioiiax, Mmitinean law -giver 
enrols the Cvremeans m three 
tribes, I 331 

Diana, festival in honour of, i, 143, 
144 ; worshipped bv the Thracians. ' 

ii. 3 

Dictyes, animals found in Africa, 1 
362 

Dieneces, the Spartan, distinguishes ' 
himself at Thermopyhe, n 208, 
reported saying of, 208 

Dioiivsius, the Phocican, disciplines 
the Ionian fleet, li. 60. Gr, estab- 
lishes himself as a corsair, 03 


Dodona, most ancient oracle in 
tirecce, 1. 140, 141, 142, 143 

Dorians, i. 75 ; their se\'^eral invasions 
of Attica, 11. 34, furnish ships to 
Xerxes’ fleet, 13^ 

Dorieus, son of the king of Sparta, 
11 17; colonises a spot in Libya, 
18; returns lo Greece and helps 
the Crotomais against Svbaris, 
j8 , 19: sails for Sicily and helps 
the Sehnusians against then 
tyrant Peithagoras, 19; is in his 
turn slam by the Seliiiusians, 19. 
20 

Donscus, Xerxes numbers his trtu)ps 
at, 11 T4.J 

Dust, omen ol tlie cl')iid of, u. 
^37 


Kclipses, II 13(1, 278 

li!eina, its grudge against Samos, 
1, 2 3(), sends helj) to Thebe', 

against Athens, 11, ^3, origin ol 
Its feud witli Atliens, 3G-39; the 
Eginetans ravage the sea-coasl 
ol Attica. :^9; consenl to give 
earth and water to Darius, 7*j ; 
accused of b'ung traitors to (xreece. 
73, Ibev resist the mterierence oi 
Sparta, 75; are forced to give 
hostages, 85; insist mi their 
letiirn, 89, the Athenians refuse 
to give them up, 90, 91 : the\ 
seize the holy vessel of the 
Athenians, 92, the Atlnaiians 
})lan to attack them, 92; they 
jait the lolluwers ()t Nicodromus 
lo death and conmiil sacrilege, 
<;3; are defeated at sea by the 
Athenians, 93; ihev fall on the 
Athenian fleet and capture pail. 
9^; end of war, 174: distiiigiiisli 
Iheinselves at bah-miis, 248. 249; 
their offerings lo Delphi, 292 ; 
fireek fleet at, 2G6; ('rigm of their 
great wealth, 310 

Kgvpt, account ot, i. 112 tf ; eleva- 
tion of the soil in. iio, 117, 185; 
the Della, 117, rr8; boundai v 
and extent the country, 118, 
1 19; intersected bv canals, ihC; 
invaded by the Ltliiopians, 184; 
divided into i *v’elvc districts 
under separate kings, 190; 
tireeks settled m, 19 3 ; cantons of, 
200; importation by, of wine from 
tireece and Plneiiicia, 212; use 
made of the jars, 212, 213; re- 
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volt of, against Darius, u, ir6; 
subdued by Xerxes, 119 
ligyptiaiis, i. no: their religion, 
no; their discoveries, in, 112 
153; their women. 129, 130, 

dress of men and women, 130, 
certain of their customs and then 
writing. 130, 131; their priests, 
130, 131, 132; their examination 
and marking ot beasts lor sacrifiee, ' 
132, 133 , manner ot sacrifice, 133, 
female kiiie sacred to Isis, 134, 
the sepultLire ol tlicir Cdtll(\ 134, 
their gods, 133; \vh\ they abstain 
Irom sacnhcing goats. 137; thea 
manner ol sactihcing swme t<» 
13.icchiis and the moon, ' 

introduction of tlnur g'*rls into 
tireecii, 139; their solemn asseni- ' 
biles, 143, lit, 145; their sacred 
and domestic <uiim<ils, birds, and 
rcjitile.s, 146-131; tfieir burial ol 
aiiimah, 147, their iii.inner ol 
living and food, 131, 152, natiomd 
customs and song, 132; dress, 
13 diviiialion, 133, luiiorals 
and eiiibalnimg, i ->4-151); in- | 
habitants ot tin* iiiar'h ojiiiitry, ' 
their peculiar customs, 157, i.sh, 1 
159; their contru ances .igainsl I 
gnats, 139, 1(10, tlie lisli t)i the ' 
country, 158, 139; their vt^ssels, 
160, i6r, thcMV kings. i()i U.; , 
geometry first Imowii to, kjo, 
elect twelve kings, 190; divided ■ 
into seven classes, 200, thickness 
• >1 their skulls, 213, ruu'ecl by tin* ■ 
C'yn'ineaus, 349, 330, with the 
Persian army, 11 13 1, 134; and ; 

with fleet, T33 
Elephantine,! 203.219 
Ihiarecs, woman- lik<‘ men, MK'th- 
sayers ot Scythia, i 313 
J4jai>hus (Apus), god ot the, Egyp- 
tians, 1. 132, ap])ears to tin ; 

Egyptians, 194. 223; Carnbyses 
slays priests ol, 223, 224 
Ephesus, temple of, i 190 
E4)lualtes, tells Xerxes ol tin- 1 
mountain path, ii 203, 203, leads | 
the “ Immortals” over, 204,205 ■ 
Epidaunans, Egirictaiis revolt trorii. 
It- 37 

Epilepsy, the “ sacred sickness,” 
l. 220 

E'.pizelus, story' of his bhndiiess. 11 ' 
104 i 

Erasmus, the, nvei, ii 8() ; 

Eretnu, Dantis sends expetlilion ! 
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against, li. 94; assaulted and 
cajdured by the Persians, q6 , 97 . 
inhabitants settled by Darius in 
Cissia, 105 

Ea'idanns (Rhodaniis), tlie, i 264 
ICrvthrcCan S(‘a, isl.anders from, in 
Xerxes’ army, 11 130, furnish 

sliips fur Xerxes’ fleet, ly-j 
IHhiopia, gold in, 1 264 , its animals 
and trees, 2<)4 ; h.inrlsome ap]jear- 
diice and long life of its men, 
2O4 

Ethiopians, i 124, 123, their in- 
vasion ot T-^gvpt, iSj, 1K3; Cam- 
bvsi', ]>lans to attack them, 218, 
219; then height and go<-'d looks. 
2i<i, 220, tluur reception ol 

lh(‘ spies sent by C'aiiibyses, and 
their haughty an-wers to the 
hitter's liiessage, 220, 221; tlieir 
l>>nge\it\, 221, then food, tluir 
strange manner of burial. 221, 
l.iilure of t'ainbvses’ ex])edition 
against, 222, iii Xerxes’ ariiu, 
ibeir equipment tor war, 11. 147, 
exempted Irom paving tribute to 
Persia, 23H; their food and dwell- 
iiig-housps, 238, gitts brought bv, 
^58 

i'aiesp<'nt<‘s, the, fertility ot their 
country, 1 36] 

bai])lnMtes, the. 1 (ii, its course 
altered, <1 1 ; 11 23 

Eairoiie. iiovttiern piarts the nclier 111 
gold, 1. 265; extent of, 302; boun- 
daries unknown, 304, 303: origin 
ol name, 305 
luirope, 1 2 

i'iurvb.ites, the Argive, n 93, 9.1 
Enry blade-,, commander v)f the 
(Ircek jleet, ii 213. 2i(), 230, de- 
termines to slay and give light at 
Salauiis, 237, o])[>f)sOs \he advice 
ot 'rhemistoclcs to p)ursue the 
Persian licet, 23O; receives pn/i- 
ol valour, 263 

Euxme Sea, nations dw'elling around 
it, 1. i03; brazen bowl at the 

entrance of, 320, Darius survey’^s 
it from a temple, 321, its length, 
321, 322 

Kvelth<-»n, ruler of Salamis, refuses 
to help Plieretiina recover CvTene, 

1 351 

Rvenius and Deiphonus, 11 315-317 
Exainpams. bowl made ol arrow- 
heads standing in, 1. 320 

Eeathers, vaid b\' Scvthians to fill 
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the air in the refiioiis north of , 
them, 1. 2g() 

Fish, the, ni K^ypt, i- 158, isg 
Foimlain of the Sun, the, in ^fricd. i. ' 
35S 

(Tandarians, m Xerxes’ army, 11. 1^7 
(iaramantians, the, African tribe*, 1 
358; their four-horsed chariots, 
359 

(jirlo, ancestry ut, 11 178, i7(>. 

hisLfiry of, 170; becomes kini^ nl 
Ge.la and makes Syracuse his ' 
capital, 180; his cou(}uests m 
Sicily, I Ho; his aiis^ver to the 
Greek envoys, iHi; to Sya^^riis, 
the Spartan, iH:;; Jus final ansuer , 
t< > the Athoniari envoy, iHj ; seiick 
C'adiniis to Dcljihi t<j watch the 
war Ixdween Greeks and JVrsians. 
18^; deh'ats llauiilcar, r<S,j 
(leldni, iheir origin and language, i. I 
320; their manner of hie and ’ 
lood, 32y; they obtain tur and a ' 
medical remedy from a cert.im i 
animal, 330, agree to help tin* 
Scythians, 333 

Gelonus, citv built ot woikI, i. 32i.>; 

destroyed In’ Darius, 33.1 
(jCiometty tirst known in Hgvpt, i ' 

Gepliyrtuaiis, history ot the. luui*- , 
derers of Hipparchus, n 24, 25, 
2 i) 

(lerr)ius, the, Scythian rnei, u 304, 

I 

Gela*, the, subdued by Darius, 1 324, , 
their god Zalmcjxis, 323, 325, ! 
then belief in immortality, 324, 
11. 2 

Gilhgainma*, Aincan tribe, 1 ',5 j 
(iindanes, the, African tribe, 1, 336 
Glaucus, tale i)f, 11 yo, yi 
Gnats, contrivances against, 1, 139, ; 
I bo 

Gods, origin of the, 1 141 , their age 
and order, i8q; Egyptian names 
for, lyb 

Gold dust, drawn up from the lake 
on the island of (Jyraums, 1. 363 ! 

Golden vine, tlie, n. 132 
Gorgo, daughter ot Cleomcnes, king 
of Sparta, and wife of Leonidas, 
anecdote ol, ii. 22 ; and the waxed 
tablet sent by Demaratus, 214 
Gieece, first landing ol Persians m, 

i- 275, 276 

< ireeks, their worship and jiractices 
borrowed from the Ivgyjitians, i 
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139. 140; from the Pelasgians, 

140, settled at Memphis, 194; 

their intercourse with Egypt, 194, 
195, Greek troops in pay ot the 
king of Egypt, 199: their notions 
about trade, 200; city and lauds 
granted lu, by Amasis, 206, 207; 
their leci'i'tion of the Persian 
heralds, 11 ibH, 171, they make 
up tlieir feuds m lace ol the 
common eiieiiiv, 174: send spies 
into Asia, i/S; Xei vC')’ treat- 
ment of, 173, send embassy to 
Argos, 17b: the Argives’ repK, 
179, 177, send embassy to Gelo, 
king of Syracuse, 17H, result ol, 
1H0-1H3, embassy to Corey ra. 
185; to C'ete, iHb; they c;ccupv 
the dehle ot Temi>e, 172, retire 
at tlie advice i»l Alexander L.t 
Maccdoii, 18H, (k*teruime to 
guard (he pass of Thermopy ke 
and send the flirt to Artcinismm, 
1H9, 190; oracle advises them to 
pr.iy t(» the winds, 190, first 
encounter with IVrsian 191, 

their lltrl removes to Chalcis, 
192, returns to Artemisiuiii, 193: 
cajiturc Idteen of the Persian 
ships, 19O, conipiositioii oi arnn 
assembled at Th(‘rmopyla*, Kig; 
fliey h*»ld the pass against tJi(* 
Persians, 202, 203; are warned by 
Megistias tlu* seer ol their impend- 
ing destruction, 203. 20b; only 
a certain iiiiniliei lemain witli 
Letirndas 207; their final struggle 
at Thennopvla', 207-209, com- 
position ot Greek fleet at Arte- 
rnisiuin, 213; naval engagements 
with IVrsiaiis off Artemisnim, 
218, 219, 220, 221, the fleet prc»- 
ceeds to Salaniis. 229; nations 
comjiosiiig tin* deet, 230-232; 
assemble at the Isthmus under 
C'leombrotus, 241; the fleet at 
Salamis makes ready to fight, 
243, batllo of Saiairiis, 245-247, 
resolve not to pursue the, Persians, 
258, besiege Andros, 258; their 
olTerings to the gods, 262, aw'arci 
the prize of valour, 263; their 
fleet at Egiiia, 2bb; assemble at 
the Isthmus and march to Elensis, 
282; engagciiieiit with the J’ersiiui 
horse under Masistms, 282-284; 
they move 011 to Plataia, 284, 285, 
order and number of the Greek 
troops: at Platana, 287, 288; their 
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‘^(Hilh's.aver, 290, 291; tlx'ir con- 
voys cut tjff, 292, 293; har.ibscd 
b\ the Persian cavalry, 293; 
warned by Alexander ol J\laced(*n. 
205; resolve to nn^v«* b) the 
Oc-roe, 29<S; their retreat, 300. 301; 
pursued by the Persians. 301. 302 ; 
the allies flee, 302 , battle ol 
Idata'Q, 302-305; furtlior figlitmt^ 
and slaughter i>l the IVrsians, 305, 
306, booty divided among, 
they burv their dead, 312; they 
besiege Thebes, 313, sail lo 
Samos, 317; bat lie of Myt'.ale, 
317-320; tliey slaughter tlie 
Persians, 321, tliev sail to Hu* 
Hellespont, 321, 322. 32s; lav 
sit'ge t(t Sestos, 325-327 
Griffins, the goltl-guarding, 1 292 
Gyg.ea, Lake, 1 50 
Gvges, i. 5, Ik Conies king ol T vdia, 
()-8 

Gyndes, Cyius revenges himself on 
the liver, I 96; and disperses it. n 
13 

(iyzantiaiis, the, African tribe, i 
',62. 363 

llalvs. the, Xerxes at, n 132 
llaniilcar, the Carthagmiaii, iiivadts 
Sicily and is defeated b\ (iel»), n 
i«4; lus sUange disappearanef , 
tH.I, 

llaies and their voiing, 1, 202 
Harpngns, oidcred to slav the infant 
Cyrus, 1. 57 ; horrible punishment 
iiir his disobedience, O2, 63, Ins 
revenge, 64-(>8; in command ol 
troops under Cyrus, 82. 83; 

attacks Phoeiea, 83, subdues 
Ionia, vSO; attacks the Canans, 
(.'aunians, and I_.ycians, 87, Si). 90 , 
lakes Histiams prisoner, 11 07 
llecat.eus tries to dissuade Aris- 
tagoias from icvnltmg against 
nanus, li 15 

Hegesistratiis, T’ersian soothsaver, 
11 291 , 292, 314, 315 
Helen of IVow i 2; in l^gvpt, 108- 
171 

Hdleiiium, the, temple built by the 
Greeks, 1. 207 

Hellespont, i. 321, 322; places 

bordering on, u. (»8 . Xeixes 
orders it to be scourged, 135, 
construction ot Inodge over. 13O, 
passage of Persian arniv loer, 143 
Hellespont uns. turuish slops lor 
Xerxes’ fi{'et, 11 154 


Helots, the, ii. 288 
HeraclKles, the, i 4 
Hercules, the Egyptian god, i. 133: 
and the Greek, 1 35-137, his 
footprint on rock near the Tyrus, 
3-0 

Heniiotiinus, story of, 11 254. 255 
Hermolybians, w^arrior class in 
Kgy]d, i 200, 201 

Hero(l<Uiis, the Chian, his embassy, 
11. 2^7 

Hill c»f Hu* Gr.icus, in Africa, 1. 
335 

Hipp.irehus, tvrant of Alliens, his 
death, n 24 , his dream, 24 
Ilipjiias, lyraiil ol Athens, ii. 26, 
sent lor by the Laceda'iiionians, 
40, retires to Sigenin, 43; bis 
elloits to bring Athens into sub- 
ji'Ction, ^3, his dream, 99; acts 
as guide to the Persians, 09; 
aruedote ot his UhhIi, ioo 
Hippocrates, tvrant ol Atliens, 1 26 
Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, his 
treachei v towards the Zancla'ans, 
n. 65 

llippopolainns, the, 1 149 
Histireus, refuses to ronsent to 
destroy tiie lindge over the Istei, 

I 34(0, assists the Persians to 
escape, Jii, Harin'- gives him 
the tov\n of iMvrcinus as a rewai d , 

II ti Magaha/us warns Darius 
ronceniing tnm, 9, the king 
sends for him 'incl makes him his 
coLtiisellor, 10; tind ol his life 
<it Susa he sends messenger to 
Aristagoras urging him to revolt, 
15; deceives Ilanus and is sent 
down to tin* coast, 50; Arta 
jilunies discovers his mjichina- 
tions, 57; he deceives the lonians, 
57, 58; Milesuins refuse to receive 
him, 58; sails to the Hellespont, 
38, .attacks and takes Chios, 06 , 
taken juiMaiei on the maiiilanil 
by Harpagus, 07; his death, O7 

Homei .uid the Cypna, 1, 171 
Honey, mainitaelure of, 1 3O2; li. 

133 

Hopbtes, the, in ;;H8 
Horses, long-haired, ot the Sigynine, 
n 3 

Hyacmtlna, teasl of, in 27t) 
iiy dames, leader of the “ Im- 
mortals,” n 203; aecompanie-. 
liphialtcs, 204 

Hydrea, island ot, bouvht bv the 
Samians, 1 239 
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ll\’pacyri‘', th<\ Sc\llndii n\i.‘r, 1. 

]lypani> «>r Bciu;*), th<‘, 

nations alonp' its conrso, 1. 204; 
(lebcn\>ti(Mi of, 308 
J lyiK'rbon'Juis. tho, i 292, 2gn . 
send danistds with offeniips tu ' 
f)elns, 2()(), 300, 301 
llyrc.mians in Xerxes’ army, li i.jf) 
ilystas])es. lather ot Darius, i jott 

Ihis, the, i. 150, 131 
lehthyopha^i, the, 1 210; bent as 

spies witli pi ('bents to the Ethio- | 
plans, 2ig, 220; their recejition, 
220, 22 3 ; anger of ( auil»ybes on 
leceiving rc'porl oi their visit, 
222, 224 

Ida, Mount, Xerxes’ arin\ at, n i 
“ Immortals, the,” 11 131 : failure of 
their first attach on Thcniiopyl.e. 
203; are led over the mouritaiiib 
bv Ephialtes, 204, 205; victory, 
at Tliermopyhe, 208; remain in ■ 
tirceco w'lth Mardomus, 2S<> 

India, gold 111, i 250, 2^0, 261; 
licasts and birds, 261 ; wild tret's ' 
and tree-wool, rin 

Indian tribes, tlu'ir yearly tribute , 
ot gold dust to I’ersia, 1 258; their ' 
hwd, 2‘')8, 230; cannibalism ot , 
some, 259; others who refuse to ■ 
take life, 259; enormous ants ' 
(ant-eat(TS ?j in north India, 2()o; 
their maimei of obtaining g(->ld, | 
260, 2hi 

Indians, in Xer>es’ army, their 
equipment for war, n. 140, 152 
Intap' .ernes, one of the sev(‘n con- , 
spirators against the Magus, lus ■ 
rash bchavioui' and punishment, j 
i. 266, his wife’s pleading moves | 
the heart ot Danus, 260, 267, her 
leusons lor begging the life of her 
L>ri^th('r, 267 
Jo, legend of, 1, i, 2, 3 
Jnnians, i 73, 74; of Asia, 75, 7h, ' 
77> no, assist Psaminctichus, 
B)3r 194: Darms gives them 
charge of Jindge ov(;r the Ister, 
^2(1; Scythians advise lh(.iii to 
retire, 338; and to break the 
lindge, 340; they pretend to ' 
f(.41ow their advice, 341; Scythian 
saying concerning, 342; tyrants 
over, put dow'ii by Anstagoras, ■ 
n lO; they adopt Phoenician 
letters, 25; and use parchment ' 
for writing upon, 2s; their revolt 


Iroin JVrsia, 40, 47; )oined by 
Athemau fleet. 47; they tak*' 
Sardis, 47; are defeated bv 
Persians at Eidiesus, 48, th(' 
('drums and Cyprians espous*' 
their cause, 49; give help t(* 
Cyprus, 51; and defeat the Pher- 
nicians, 57-, cities of, fall one 
by one liefore the Persians, 53 ; the 
('ll tire Ionian fleet is assembled. 
39; sea-fight with the Persians oO 
T.adf', (>i, 62; tieatment of the 
Ionian cities and the inhabitants 
by the victorious Persians, 68; 
their country peacclullv settled, 
and democracies estahlisticd 111, 
72; they furnish ships foi 
Xerxes’ Held, 134; original nanu' 
of, T34; second revolt from the 
PiTsiaiis, 321 

Isagoras, shares governUK'nt o* 
Athens with C'listhenes, 11, 29; 
makes a party against, with 
Cleomi'iies, king of Sparta, 31, 
they endeavoiit to clumge the 
government, are bt'sicgcd in tlu' 
citadel, and finally accept terms, 

32 

Ibis, goddt'ss of the I -gv'pl laiis, 1 134 . 
feast of, 144, 1(g) 

Issedoniaiis, the, i 292 , their cus 
toms on tlic death ol a fathc'i*, 207 

Isler, the (Danube), 1 128, 306; its 
tributaries, 306, 307; couijiared 
with the Nile, 307; Darius at, 
323, 326; escaiies with his army 
across, 34 1 ; region rujrth of, 11. ; 

Ivrca', the, 1 295; their method ol 
hunting, 2(j5, 291) 

Jupiter, as repi eseiited 1)V the 
Eg^'ptiaiis, 1. T33, the Jheh.m, 
358 

ju])iter I a[jh\stu(s, stor> cf tin 
temple of, 11 197 

Labynetus, king of the Ass\rians. 1 
39; ex]>edition of Cvrus ,igdins>t, 
96 

Labyrinth, the, 1 190, Kji 

Lacediemonijins, tjie, i 30, 31 ; 

contest with the 'fegeans, 31, 32, 
33; alliance with Crersus, 34, 
fight with the Argivo*!, 42; senci 
deputies to Cyrus, 78, 79; their 
cvintenipt of trade, 201; send 
force against Polvcrat('S in aid 
nf the i(\olting Samians, 230, 
2 33; tlieir aiigrr .it the Lhcfl bv 
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Samians of prison ts sent by, and 
to them, 233; the sicpe of Samos, 
237; are bidden by the Delphian 
oracle to fr^e Athens from 
Hippias, li. 27; fate of the hrst 
army sent under Anchiinolins, 
27, second foice sent under 
Cleomenes, 28; their army 
broken up at Klensis, 33; thev 
set possession of oracles, and 
send for Hippias, 40; the address 
of Sosicles to th(' allies, 41-44; 
I’heidipyiides sent to, from Athens, 
00; their readiness t(> help tlie 
Athenians, on, they march to 
view the field af Marathon, T03 ; 
description of, given by Dema- 
ratus to Xerxes, 137-159. their 
reply to the Argne council, 177; 
Leonidas and his three hundred, 
200, 201 ; tile PcTbiari spy observes 
them, 201 ; Deinaratus again 
warns Xerxes of their prow'oss, 
202; first assault on, by Modes, 
202, 203; Sv'rond bv th<' “Im- 
mortals,” 203; the final struggle 
at Thermnpvla', 207-200, in- 
scription set up 111 hoaour ol, 200, 
how thev first received wauiing 
of the I\Tsian expeditu'.n, 213, 
214, demand satisfaction from 
Xerxes for death of Iconulas. 
230; send eiivtjvs to Athens, 271; 
th('ir spc'ccli, 272; answer ot the 
Athenians, 273, Athenian em- 
bassy to, 273 , indecision of the 
Ivphors, 277; send forces to 
the Istlinms, 277, 278; march ti) 
IHeusis, 282; thev change places 
with the Allieiiians, 20O; Mar- 
donius insults them, 2‘)9. 2^7, 

their retreat, 300, 301; thev and 
Tegeans are left to witJistand tlu' 
I'ersiaiis, 302 ; battle of Llata-a, 
302-305, attack on the Persian 
camp, 305, 3of), their prowos'-, 
’,oU; they burv the.r dead, 313; 
at Mycale, 320 
Lake-dwf>]]ers, 11 0 
Lampon, the LgiiMdan, his evil ; 

counsel to Pausaiiias, 11. 309, 310 
1 -aiid-ci ocodiles, 1. 362 
Latona, feast in honour ()t, 1. itb 
144; f>rac]e f»f, 103, 193; legend 
of, 1 05 , I oh 

Lemnos, wnthstands the Persians, 
and IS finally lediici'd, n. tt; its 
history, 1 12-113; captured by 
Miltiades, 1 1 5 


Leonidas, king of Sparta, and his 
three hundred at Thermopylae, 
ii. 200-208; fierce fight over his 
body, 208; stone lion set up to, 
208; inscription over, 209; his 
body shamefully treated by 
Xerxes, 213; satisfaction for his 
death demanded by the Spartans, 
^57, 238 

Leotvchidcs, conspiies wnth Cleo- 
menes to dejiose Demaratns, 11 
81: is made king of Sparta in 
Ihe latter’s stead, 82 ; he is giiill v 
«»f accf pting a bribe and banished, 
‘84, 85, IS ordered by his country- 
men to be exchanged for the 
b'ginetaii hostages, 89; he caninii 
persuade the Athenians to gn^e 
them up, 90, 01 , embassy to, from 
Samos, 314, 313; at Mycale, 318 
Lesbos, reduced bv the IVrsians, ii, 
07 

Libya, account of, i. 127; source 
ot the Nile in (?), 128; oracle of 
Ammon in, 141, 142, 143; cir- 
niinnavigattMi by the Phrriuciaiis, 
302, 303; by the Carthaginians, 
303; dwarfish race in, 303; origin 
('f name, 3('-, ; various accounts 
of its. colon isatum, 343 ff. ; (Greeks 
settle at ('yr6n6, 349; differ- 
ent tribes 111, 333 fi ; annuals 
in, 3(0, indigenous and alien 
tribes 111, 36^; Its soil inferior to 
that of I'liirope <ir Asia, 364 
Liby.uis, desire he freed from the 
religious observances of the Egyp- 
tians, 1. 119; their worshii) of 
Neptune, 139; submit to Cam- 
byses, 21 3 ; defeat the Cvrena-ans, 
350, their different tribes and 
nistonis. 333 fT ; they abstain 
from cow’s fli^sli, 360; custom 
of burning the veins of then 
children’s heads, 360; their 
w'orship and sacrifices, 361 ; their 
chariots, 361 ; manner of burial, 
and dwellings, 361; in Xerxes* 
armv, their f^tjuipment for war, 
11 148, 152 

Lioness and cubs, 1. 262 
Jaons, lall on tlie camels iii Xerxes’ 
aimy, 11. 163; found only in a 
ceitain rogioii of Europe, 165 
l.ocnans, join the (rreeks at Thcr- 
mopxla-, 11, 199 

Locusts, caught, ground to powd^^r, 
sprinkled on milk, and so drunk 
by the Nasaiiionians, i 354, 355 
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J-otophagi, the, African tribe, the 
fruit of the lotus-tree their only 
food, i 3S6 
J.otus, the, 1. 158 
Lofus-tree, the, 1 35() 

I.ycaretus, brother to Ma*.mdrius, 
endeavours to secure his succes- 
sion to the government of Samos, 
i- .-70 

1 ycians, 1. 88, 89, 90; ships fur- 
nished by, to Xerxes’ fleet, ii. 153; 
equ]])meiit of their ciews, 153, 
T3i; original name of, 15,^ 
l.ycidas, anger of Athenian women 
against, 11. 275 

Lycophron, Sf)n of Penander, 1 23^- 
236 

I.ycurgiis, 1, 31 

Lycus, the, falls into Lake Ma'otis. 

335^ Xerxes at, 11 133 
i,ydia, 1. 4 t; gold dust lu, 49; 
customs of the people, 50; their 
niveiitionof games, 30; conquests 
of, bv Cyrus, 44 ; in Xerxes’ arniv, 
their equipment for war, 11. 140 

Maca', the, African tribe, 1 333 
‘Macedonia, its submission to (Vrsia, 
11 6. 7: i»toiv of the Persian am- 
bassadors to, 7, 8; furtJiei en- 
slavery by Mardonius, 73 
Maelih’ans. the, Atrican trilie, i 

350 

Vheaiidn-, the, souices of, 11. 132 
M. tan drills, secretarv to Polycrates, 
1. 2t)8, his offering of the latter’s 
furniture b» luno, 2(19 ; deputy- 
governor of Samos, 278, his le- 
signat’on of olftre and atldress to 
the people, 278; retains the sove- 
reign power and falls sick, 279, 
makes terms with the Persian 
invaders, 270, he flees to Lace- 
duMiion, 280; his conveisatioii 
and offer of plate to Clf'omenes, 
281; onlered to leave the citv, 
2(Sl 

aMa-otis, Lake, i 322, rivers falling 
^ into, 335 
Magi, the, i- 73 

Magophoina, festival among the 
Persians, 11. 250 
Mails, description of, 11 108 
Mantyes, itv Pigres 
Maraihon, battle of, ii 100-104 
Mardonius, appointed general by 
Darius, ii. 72, establishes demo- 
crkcies iri Ionia, 72 , and carries 
e>t[)edition into (ircece, 72, 73; 


flisaster to his fleet, 73 ; and to his 
armv on land, 73; return of ex- 
pedition, 73 ; deprived of his com- 
mand, 94 ; urges Xerxes to attack 
ijreece, 117, 118; his address to 
the council, 120-122; blame laid 
on, at Susa, 252; his advice to 
Xetxes, 253, left behind with 
troops by Xerxes, 255; chooses 
his men, 239 , winters in Thessaly, 
264, 267; despatches Mys to coti- 
suit the oracles, 2(17, 268; sends 
Alexander as einaiy to Athens, 
268; marches au.imst Athens, 
274; advice of the Thebans to, 
274: occupies thi* city, 273; 
sends a second envoy to the 
Atlieiiians, 273; hears that the 
Spartans are niarchiiig towards 
the Isthmus, 278. 279, he re- 
treats from Attica, 279; encamps 
on the Aso]>us, 280; banquet 
given him at Thebes, 280, 281; 
and the Phocian horsemen, 281 
282, marslialliiig of his troops 
at PlataM, 288-290; his sooth- 
sayer, 291, 292; keeps watch on 
the passes of Citharoii, 292, 29?; 
he opposes Artabazus m the 
council of war, 293-293, his in- 
sulting words to till' Spartans, 
296, 297; orders his horse to 
charge, 297, M.irdoiiius hears of 
the enemy’s iiMreat, his speech 
thereon, 301; luirsucs the, Greeks. 
301; Ins death at Platiea, 303, 
his tent plundered, 30(1 ; his 
juow'ess, 30b; feast held m his 
tent by Pciusanias, 311. 312, dis- 
appearance of his body, 312 

Man;s, the, in Xerxi's* army, then 
equipment for war, 11 130 

Mars, Jrast 111 lionour of, i 143, 141, 
145; rites paid hv- Scythians to, 
311, 312; worshipped by the 

Thracians, 11 3 

Marsyas, liis slcm hung up at 
Celama', 11. 132 

Miiscames, appointed governor oj 
Donscus, 11. 159 

Masistcs, son of Darius, Xerxes falls 
m love with his wife and his 
daughter, ii 322, 323; interview 
with Xerxes, 324; queen’s re- 
venge on his wife, 324. 3*^5 '• 
killed by Xerxes’ orders, 323 

Masistius, comnuuulcr ol the IVr- 
siem cavalr\'. his encounter with 
the (jreeks, and death, 11 282-284 , 
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lament of Persians over, 284; his 
stature and beauty, 284 
Massagetae, the, i 103, 104 ; their 
dress and mode of living, 108, 109 
Matieni, the, ii. 21 
Maxyans, the, African lube, i 3O1, 
362 

Mazares, quells Lydian n-volt, 1. 
80; takes I*riene, o\'orruns 
Magnesia, and dies, 82 
Vlcdea, i. 2 

Medes, in Xerxes’ army, their war- 
like equipment, 11. 145, 152; 

ancient name of, 145; then- 
attack at TheriuopyJ.c, 202, 203 
Media, its revolt from Assyria, and 
early history as a kingdom, 1. j 
31 tf. ; conquered by Scythians, 
55, by the Persians under ' 
Cyrus, 68 ; 

Megabates, in command of the | 
fleet sent against Naxos by the 
Persians, 11 13; his quarrel with 
Anaxagoras, 14; he warns the 
Naxians of their danger. 14, 
failure of the fleet to get posses- 
sitm of the island, 14 
Megabazus, left by Darius m com- 
luaud of the Hellespont, i. 342; 
compliment paid hiiii bv Darius 
342 ; his long-rcmcmbcred speech, 
342; overcomes the Pcrmthians, 

II 1; his conquest of Thrace, i; 
makes successful war 011 Peco- 
nians, 5; his embassy to Mace- 
donia, 6; story ot the ambassa- 
dors, 7, 8 ; he returns to Sardis, 9 ; 
warns Darius against llistianis, 9 
Megabyzus, one of the conspirators 
against Smerdis, recommends an 
oligarchic government (or Persia, 

1. 231 

Megacles, the chosen suitoi oi 
Agarista, 11. 108- no 
Me^istias the seer, warns the 
Creeks of their danger, 11 205; 

refuses to leave Leonidas, 207; i 
tomb and inscription over, 209 
Melanchlami (Black- Robes), the, 1 
295, 327, 329; they refuse to help 
the Scythians, 333 ; the Scythians 
lead the enemy through their 
Ciountry, 335; they flee to tht' 1 
desei'ts, 336 

Meles, king of Sardis, i. 43 
Memnon, or Susa, ii. 23, 24 
Memphis, temple of Vulcan at, 1. 
i(>2, ibO, 184, 194, 206; temple to 
Venus at, 168; Greeks settled at, 
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j 194; temple of Isis at, 206; 
I taken by Cainbyscs, 215 
j Men (Meiies), first king of Kgypt, 1. 

I 112; his works, 161, 162 
I Mercury, as worshipped by thi; 
I Pelasgiaiis, 1. 140 ; by the Thracian 
I kings, 11. 3 
I Mermiiadie, the, 1 4,7 
' Mice, three kinds louiid 111 Africa, 1. 

I 3f)2 

i Midas, 1. 7 

! Milesia, war with the L\’dnuis, 1. 8-10 
I Milesians, alliance with Cyrus, i 74, 
75, 86; betray the Persians, 11. 321 
I Miletus, the glory of Ionia, 11, ii; 
civil strife m, healed by tlie 
Parians. 11, besieged and taken 
by the iVi siatis, 63; berett of its 
inhabitants, (*3, 64 Sec Arista- 
goras’ 

Miltiades, son ot Cmioii, advises 
destruction of bridge over the; 
Isttr, 1. 340; governor of the 
Chersonese, u 70, 71 ; flees before 
the Scylhs, 71; his escape to 
Athens, 72 ; account of, 98 ; is 
determined to fight the Persians, 
101, 102; commands at Marathon, 
102 ; his expedition against Paros, 
no. in; his trial and death ,112; 
account of his capture of Lemrifis, 
112-113 

Miltiades, sou of Cypsolus, obtains 
possession of the Chersonese, ii 
68-70; his death, 70 
Milya*, the, known oiigmally as tlu' 
Solyim, i. 88 

Milyans, m Xerxes’ army, their 
equipment for war, ii. 149, 150 
Minerva, feast 111 honour of, i. 143, 
144 , temple of, at Sais, 205, 206, 
feast of Ausuaii maidens lu honour 
357, dresi, of Libyan statues 
ot, 30 1 

Minos, king of Crete, i. 87, 88; 

mythic history of, ii. 186 
Miny<e, the, descendants of the 
Argonauts, 1 342, 343 ; they settle 
m Lacediemon, 343; are delivered 
from prison by their wives, 343; 
station themselves on Mount 
I'a^getiun, 344 ; they follow 
Thexas to Callist6, 344 
Mmris, Lake, 1. 191, 192; subter- 
ranean passage from, 192 
Monkeys, eaten by the Gyzatians, i. 

363 

Moschiaiis, in Xerxes’ lurmy, tfieir 
(‘quipmeut for war, ii. 150 
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Mules, not bred m Ehs, i. agb; ur ui ; 
Scythia, 337; their appearance | 
frightens the Scythian liorse, 337 1 
Murj^chides, Persian envoy to the j 
Athenians, ii 275 i 

Musjpus, prophecies of, 11. 1 18, 251 • 

Mycalo, defeat of I’ersians at, 11. 314, j 
317-320 > 

Mveennus, king of Egypt, entombs , 
his daughter in a cow, 1. 181; ; 
his death foretold bv orarle, 182; 
pyramid built by, 182 
Myciaiis, in r’lerxes’ army, u. 147 
>lvs, sent hy Mardonius to consult 
the oracles, m 267, 26(8 
Mysia, route of XiTxes* army 
through, 11. 138 

Mysians, in Xerxes’ army, their 
equipment for war, u 149 j 

Nasamoiiians, their exploration of j 
Eibya, 1 127, 128; their practice ' 
of augury, 355; their manner of 1 
burial, 361 

Naucratis, entrepot for (Ireek mer- , 
chaiidise, 1 206, 207 
Naxos, Its prosperity, 11. j 

banished citizens appeal to Aris- i 
tdgoras of Miletus for help, 12 , 
Persians send fleet under Mega- 
bates against, 13; the Naxiaiis ! 
are warned of their danger, 14; | 
the Persian expedition fails, 14; 
later attack of Persians and de- I 
struction of town, 95 I 

Needs, king of Egvpt, begins con- : 
struction of Ked Sea canal, i. 196, . 
197; builds a fleet of triremes, ' 
197, his conquests, 1 97 
Neptune, not among the Egyptian i 
gods, 1. 136, 139; worship of, m ' 
Libya, 139, 361 | 

Nestus, the, passage ol, by Xerxes, ^ 
ii. 160 

Netting, barbarian habit of netting 
the inhabitants of conquered ; 
islands, ii. 67 ' 

Neuri, the, 1. 327; afflicted by a ] 
scourge of serpents, 328; once a . 
year they change into wolves, ' 
329 ; they refuse to help the 1 
Scythians, 333; the Scythians j 
lead the enemy through their I 
country, 335; they flee to the ■ 
deserts, 336 

Nicodromus, Plginetau traitor, ii. , 
,9a; offers help to Athens, 92; 
escapes and is settled with his 
followers at Suin' um, 92 

II 


Nile, the, i 114,115^116, itscourse, 

1 19, causes of inundation, 122, 
123; its sources, 123-129; 159, 
160; new course of, dug by Menes, 
lUT ; compared with the Ister, 307 
Nineveh, 1. 94, 192 
Nisaian horse, the, u 137 
Nitdtis, legend of, i. 210, 211 
Nilocns, Queen, i. 94; her gicat 
works, 94, 95; her tomb, 95, 96 

Oanis, the, falls into Lake Macotis, 
1. 335; Darius Iialts his armv 
upon, 335 

Oasis, cit,v, 1. 222, 22^ 

Octaniasadas, heads Scythian revolt, 

319 

CEobaziis, a P(‘rsian of Susa, asks 
that one son may remain with 
him : answer and cruelty of Darius, 

I. 321 

(Eobazus, a Persian, at Sostot;., li 
325; flees into Thrace, 327; is 
sacrificed by the inhabitants, 327 
Oeroc, (Ircek forces remove to, n. 
298 

Olbiopolites, see Rorystlienitc.s 
Olive, tlie Scicrcdj at Athens, 11 234 
Olympic games, 1. ig8 
Onomaentus, banished from Athens, 

II. 118; urges Xerxes to attack 
Greece, ii8, 119 

Orestes, discovery of his bones, i. 32, 
33 

Ormtes, governor of Sardis, 1. 267: 
his desire to destroy Polycrates, 
267, 268; his message to thr 
latter, 268; his fraudulent device 
to tempt the latter’s cupidity, 269 ; 
slays Polycrates on his arrival 
at Magnesia, 2O9; his cruel and 
insolent behaviour, 270; Darius 
determines to take vengeance 
upon him, 270; and accompbshejs 
Onrtes’ death, 271 
Oryxes, their horns used for curved 
sides of citherns, i. 362 
Osins, i. 144; burial-place of, 202; 

mysteries of, 202, 203 
Otaiies, heads the conspiracy 
against Snierdis, 1. 244 fi. ; recom- 
mends a democratic government 
for Persia, 250-251; withdraws 
his candidature for the throne on 
condition of perfect freedom 
being accorded to himself and 
heirs, 252, 253; special privileges 
granted 253; leads armv of 
Darius against Samos, 278; makf-* 

Z 
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tonrib with Macandrius, 27q; siir- 
prihfti by Chanlaiis and his mer- 
cenaries, 280; slaughters the 
Samian men and boys, 2R0; is 
induced by a dream to repeople 
Samos, 281; is apyionited judge 
in his father’s room, u 10; suc- 
ceeds Megabazns in lus command, 
to; his conquests, to, ti; leads 
the I’ersians under Xerxes, 1.15 
Otters, 1. 330 

0\C‘n, hornless, of Scythia, 1. 208; 
with curved horns, that walk 
backwards as they graze, 358, 350 

Pactdlns, the, gold-dust earned 
down bv, to Sardis, 11 48 
I’actyans, in Xerxes’ army, their 
equipment for war, n 1^.7 
Paetyas, urges tin' T-ydians ft) rise 
against Cyrus, 1 70; he flees to 
Cyni<f\ 80, Cynueans refuse to 
give him up, 81, 82; is deliv'ered 
up by the Chians, 82 
1 *3301)1 j, Xerxes’ inarcli through, in 
161 

j’.i'oniaiis, the, u 1; Dirius makes 
war on them and carries them into 
Asia, 4, 5; description ot their 
lake-dwellings, b; tlicir escape 
from Phrygia, 47 
Palms 111 Africa, i 35 8 
i’ainphylians, vessels furnished bv, 
to Xerxes* fleet, 11 153; their 

descent, 1S3 

Paiij the god, 1. 137, i8q, igo 
]*anioniniii, the, i 75, 77, Rb 
l\uiticape<-, the, Scythian river, i 
2Q4, 31*9 

Paphlagoiiiaiis, in Xerxes’ army, 
their equipment for war, ii 148 
Papyrus, 1. 138 

J’archnient used In’ the lonians, 11, 

25 

Parians, the, set the Milesian gov- 
ernment m order, 11. ii 
Paiicariiaiis, m Xerxes’ army, li, 147 ] 
f^aros, expedition of Miltiadcs j 
against, n. no 

1‘arthians, in Xerxes’ army, their | 
equipment for w’ai , n. 147 1 

Paiisanias, commander ot the ex- | 
pedition to the Isthmus, 11 277, 
279, 2S3, 295; agi’ees that the 
Athenians and Spartans should 
change places, 296; orders h’s 
Spartans to strike their tents, 
299, Amompharetus refuses, 290- 
301, lus r<’treat, 300, 301; sends 
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horseman to the Athenians beg- 
ging for their support, 302 ; battle 
of Platiea, 302-305; a woman 
appeals to him, 309; his answer 
to T^ampon’s evil counsel, 310; 
his disposal of the booty, 310, 31 1 ; 
orders a Persian feast, 31 1, 312; 
his treatment of the Thebans, 313 
Pedasians, the, 1. 89, go 
Pelasgi, the, 1. 23, 20 
' “ Pelasgi ot the Sea-shore,” original 
I nniiK' of lonians, n 154 
i Pelasgians, t heir worship of Merenrv', 
i 1. 140; adopt the Egyptian names 
' for their gods, 740, 141; settle in 
' Lemnos, 11. 112, 113, earry off 
' Athenian women, 113; and slay 
1 their women and sons, 114; refuse 
I to make amends to Athens, iij; 
reduced by MiJtiades, T13 
Peloponncse, thi*, news of Leonidas' 

I death reaches, 11 241; the nations 
i t)f, encamp at the Isthmus, 241; 

seven nations inhabiting, 241, 242 ; 

! thev )oiii the Laced aim on lans at 
the Isthmus and march to Elciisis, 
282 

Peneiis, the, and its tributaries, 11. 
167; Xerxes eiiquiri'S concetning, 
167 

Perdiccas. legend of, 11 abg, 270; 
Alexander, sou of Ainyntas, 
descc'nded from, 270 
Periaiuler, tyrant of Corinth, 1. 9, 
10; Ins revenge on the Corev- 
r.Tans, 233, 234; kills his wife, 
234; drives his younger son from 
home, 234-23(1; goes to w’ar with 
his tathcr-in-law, 236; endeavours 
to persuade his son to return, 2 36; 
takes vengeance of the Cor- 
ryra?aiis for killing the latter, 
2 j6, 237; n. 43, 44 
Pericles, his parentage and descent, 
li 110 

Pcnnthians, the, their fight with the 
Paeonians, 11. i; are overcome by 
Megabazus and the Persians, i 
iVrsens, worship of, at Chemmis, 1 

157 

Persia tribes composing nation ot, 
i 66 ; throws off the Median yoke, 
67: divided into satrapies, 254; 
tribute paid to, by latter, 255' 
257; countries exempt from 
tribute to, 258 

Persians, the, theii’ religious and 
social customs, 1. 68-73; thinness 
of their skulls, 215; length of 
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lile cunoxip, 220, 221; sent Irtun 
Egypt to besiege Barca, 364, 365 ; i 
thov ov(Tcoirie ilu: citv b^'' fraud, . 
3O5; their treatment of the in- ; 
habitants, 366; incidents ot i 

their homew aid niai’ch, 366; their ' 
weapons and dress in the field. ■ 
ii 21 ; defeat the lonians at ; 
JOphesus, 48; take repossession ' 
nl C’vprus, 51-33; victory over I 
the Catians, 5^1; ^\hole army 
iltslioyed, 34 . 55 , turther con-' 
quests in Ionia, 55, their expedi- 
tion against Miletus, 5n; deteat 
thf' ioniaij fleet, hi, 62; besiege : 
and take Milelns, tii: tlieir treat- . 
iiieiit of the conquered loniaiis, 6S; ' 
th<‘ir conquests on the Tlcllespont, 
Oh , expedition iiitij (Greece, <>4-97 ; 
battle of Marathon, 100-104; ex- , 
ped it ion into ( Greece headed by ■ 
Xerxes, 129 ff ; order of their 
inaicli from Sardis^ 157, i^h. ; 
route of the army through Mysia, ' 
138; passage of the Hellespont, 
143; dress of tin* arjn> , 14 5’ 

ancient name of, 145; n.itioiis 
serving with, under Xerxes 145- ' 
155; their generals. 150, 152; 
niagnilicciice of their troops, 151 , 
counnaiiders of their fleet. 155. 
lurther march fhroiigii 'J'hraee 
and Pa'onia, 159, lOo, 161, pre ' 
jiarations tor. and cost of feed- 
ing tlie army, 162, 163; course 
of fleet, 164, 165; fleet Icavt's ! 
'rhi'rrna and captures three, (ireek 
vessels, 190 Tgi; erects a pillar 
on t]je “Ant,” 192; and reach(*s i 
Sepias, 192; estimaLC of the ■ 
Persian forces, 192, iqs; number | 
ot host, including women, etc., i 
193; water of the rivers insnfh- ; 
cient for, 193; a storm partly i 
destroys their fleet, 194, 195; ' 

hfteen ships taken by the Grec-ks, ' 
1 9b ; the remainder reach Apheta 1 
197; at Thermopyke, failui'c ot 
tirst assaults, 203;^ final struggle 
and victory at, 207-209 ; famous | 
l^ersians slain at, 208 ; mano'uvres 
of the Persian fleet, 217; fust , 
naval engagement with Greeks at 1 
Artemismm, 218, 219; storm de- 
stroys a part of their fle-et, 219, , 
220; second and third engage- i 
rnents, 220, 221; the sailors visit j 
Thermopylsc^ 223, 224; they | 

ravage Phocis, 226, 227; their at- ' 
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tack on Deljflii and discomfiture, 
227, 228; th('V' reach Atheu'^, 
232; capture the Acropolis, 233, 
occupy Psyttdleia. 243; battle oi 
Salainis, 245-247; rout of the 
fleet, 248, 249; surviving ships 
gather at Phalerurn, 250; Persians 
on Psyttaleia slain, 250; their 
postal service, 240, 250; fleet sails 
to the Hellespont, 255, 256; line 
ot Xerxes’ retreat, 259, 260; 

sntferings of the soldiers, 2ho; 
at Abydos, 201 ; return of rf - 
mainder to S.irdis, 261; Persian 
fleet at Samos, 265, 2O6, take 
possession of Athens, 275; retreat 
trom Attica, 279; furth(‘st point 
readied by, 279, engagement ot 
tli(i Persian horse, under Masistius. 
with the (iieeks, 282-284; orde'* 
of Persian aimy at Plata^a, 288- 
290, their sootlisd\er, 291, 292; 
cut off the (ireek convoys, 292, 
293, Imld a council of war, 293- 
295 , they charge the (ireeks, 297 , 
choke the fountain of (iargaplna, 
297, jiursue the Greeks, 301, i02 ; 
battle of Plata'a, 302-305 ; their 
flight, 503, they defend their 
camp, 305. 3o(), general sldughtf'r 
of, 306; courage shown by, 30(1 ; 
their defeat at Mycale, 314, 317- 
320; slaughter of, 321; retreat 
ot remainder to Sardis, 322; 
mcident alimg the road, 322 

Phaleruin, remainder of Persian 
fleet at, n. 250 

Plianes, (ireek mercenary, deserts to 
Cambyses, i. 211, 212; revenge 
on, by the other mercenaries, 21 4 

Pheulippides, sent as envoy to 
Sparta, ii 98; ajipearance ol 
Pan to, 99 

Pheretima, wif(‘ of king B.ittus, 
appeals to the ruler of Salaniis 
to help her regain CvTene, i. 351; 
appeals to the governor of Egypt 
to help her avenge her son’s death, 
353; liP scuds Peisians to besiege 
Barca, 3O4 ; they take it by fraud, 
365; her barbarous cruelty to the 
inhabitants, 365. 366; her own 
hideous death, 366 

Pheron, king of Pigypt, i. 167, 168 

Philip, S(m of Fiutacidas, accom- 
panies Doneus and dies with him, 
11. 20; hero- temple raised to his 
memory on account of his beauty, 
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Phocaja, siege of, i 83 
Phocaians, the, i. 83 ; leav’e their city 
and sail for Chios, 84; establish 
themselves in Corsica, 84, 85; 
attacked and flee to Rhegium and 
found city of Vela, 85 
Phocians, join the Cheeks at Ther- 
inopvhe, ii i<H), they hear the 
Persians approacJnng and take 
their stand, -203; tlieir wars with 
the Thessalians, 224-226; their 
country ravaged by the Per.siaiis, 
226, 227; they make a courageous 
stand against IMardonius and Ins 
men, 281, 282 

Phceniciaus, 1, 1(14, 168, refuse" to 
hel]> Cainbyses against the Car- 
thaginians, 219 ; sail round Africa, 
302-303; introduce a variety of 
arts and letters into Greece, 11, 25, 
defeated at sea by the Tomans, 52; 
at the sea-fight of Lade, 61; their 
conquests on the Hellespont, 68, 
their skill m digging the canal ol 
Athos, T30; their cables, 131; 
coiistnict bridge at Abydos, 134, 
win the sailing match on the 
Hellespont, 139; vessels furnished 
by, to Xerxes’ fleet, 152 ; aecoulre- 
inents of their crews, 152, 153 
Pluvnix, the, 1. 149, 130 
Phraortes, king of the Modes, i 54 
Phrygia, Xerxes’ march through, 11, 

132, 133 

Phrygians, Hkmi- antiquity, 
in; in Xeixes’ army, 
equipment for war, ii 148 
Phryinchus, his drama ot the 
capture ot Miletus, n 64 
Pigmies, the, 1. 127 
Pigres and Mantyes, the J’a'omaiis, 
story of, 11. 4, 3 
Pillars of Hercules, i. 302 
Pisistratida;, the, ii. 24, 26; they 
defeat the Lacedaunoinans on the 
pilain of Phalcrum, 27; they agree 
to quit Athens as a ransom for ! 
their captive children, 28; tlicir : 
descent, 28, 29; urge Darius to 
make Wrir on their own country, 
94 ; urge Xerxes to attack (ireece, 
118 ' 

Ihbistratus, 1. 26; master ot Athens, 1 
27; exile and return, 27-30 ] 

Pitch, method of obtaining, from , 
lake in Zacynthus, 1. 363 ' | 

Plane-tree, magnificent tree pre- , 
sented with gold ornaments by 
Xerxes, ii. 133 


Plat.xa, Greek and Persia’ armies 
at. 11. 287-290; battle of, 302-303; 
wonderful things found later on 
the battlefield, 312 

Plata'aus, the, join the Athenians 
at Marathon, 11. 100 

Platea (Bomba), island of, colonised 
by the Tbera'ans, 1. 316-348 

Polycrates, master of Samos, i. 230; 
his contract of Iriendshiji wuth 
Amasis, king of P'gypt, 230; hi^ 
fame and success m arms, 230; 
letter of advice from Amasis tf), 
230, 231 ; flings his ring into the 
sea, 231; it IS found m the belly 
of a fish, 231 ; Amasis in consi*- 
qiience dissolves his contract with, 
231 ; sends men to help Cambyses, 
2^2; defeats the exiled Samians. 
232, forces the Lacedaemonians 
to laise the siege ol Samos, 237. 
the first to conceive the design 
of gaining the empire of the sea, 
268; IS iraudulently induced b^ 
Onetes to repair to Magnesia, 268, 
260; w.irned against the expedi- 
lioii bv his daughter and the 
soothsayers, 269; his miserabli' 
end, 269, 270 

Polycritus, exploits of, at Salaniis, 

I 11 . 24Q 

Ponticuin, the, sjiecies of wild 
clierries, used for food and driiiK 
by the Argippeans, 1 296 

.^rtabazus lays siege to, 11 
264. 263 

I’rexasjies, is ordered Lo kill Smerdis, 
Cambyses’ brotlmr, i 225 , his son 
killed by the king, 227; and 
Smerdis the Magus, 240, 241, 247, 
248, his end, 248 

Propontis, the, i. 321 
; Proteus, king of Egypt, 1. 168; and 
Alexander and Helen of Troy, 168- 
170 

Psammenitus, king of Egypt, de- 
feated by Cambyses, i 214 ; 
treatment of, by the conqueror, 
216, 217; plots evil and is killed, 
217 

Psammetichiis, king ot Egypt, 
checks the advance of the Scy- 
thians, h 53; his method of 
determining the relative antiquity 
of Egyptians and Phrygians, no, 
in; tries tf> sound the fountains 
of the Nile, 124; and the “De- 
serters,” 126; his banishment by 
the other eleven kings, 193; 


no, 

their 


Potida’a 
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becomes sole king of Egypt, 194; 1 
his siege of Azotus, 196 1 

Psammis, king of Egypt, receives | 
ambassadors from Klis, 1 197,198; j 
attacks Ethiopia, 198, his short , 
reign, 198 ' 

P‘^ylli, the, African tribe, j. iS5; ! 
roiiiplcicly destroyed by a sand- 
storm, 355 

Psyttaleia, Persians occupy, ii. 243, , 
and are slain b\ Aristides, 250 
P>'iamid, great, of Cheops, and 1 
cause,way, building of, 1. 178, 179; 1 
pyramid build by his daughter, 
179; by Chephren, 180, by 
Mycennus, 182; by Asychis, 
184; m Lake Miens, 191, 192 
Pythias, the Lydian, entertains 
Xerxes and his armv, n. 132, 
Ins enormous riches, 132. 133; his 
ri'quest to Xerxes, 137; king’s 
anger and cruel answer, 130. 137 


Real Sea canal, i iqO, 197 
Uhampsimtiis, king of Egyi>t, !u> 
monuments, i. 173; story of his 
treasure-chamber and the thief, 
173-176, his descent into l^Iadis. 

176 

kliodopis, J 182, 183; her present 
of spits to Delphi, 183 j 

J-ioyal Road between Sardis and * 
Susa, stations along, n 22, 23, ' 
distance of, 23 1 


Sabact's, king of the Ethiopians, 1 
184, 186, 191 
Saca?, the, see Scythians 
Sadyattes, king of Lydia, 1 8 
Sagartiaiis, the, in Xerxes’ army, 
their dress and irianner of lighting, 
li. 131 

Sais, golden cow and colossal figures 
at, 1. 181, 182; king’s palace at. 
199; sepulchre of kings at, 202; 
lake at, 202 ; temple of Minerva 
at, 205, 206; stone colossus at, i 
206 

Salamis, Greek fleet arrive at, h 
229; council of war at, 232 
battle of, 245-247; Greeks seeK 
refuge at, 275 

Salt, houses built of, 1. 359, 360, 
diflerent colours ot salt qviarrietl 
in Africa, 360 

Salt-hills m Africa, i, 357. 358, 359 
Samos (and the Samians), temple of, 


i 190,191; Polycrates master of, 
230, seek help from the Lacecke- 
inonians, 232. 233; deliver the 
CorcyrePan boys, 233, 234; be- 
sieged by the Lacedaimonians, 
237; Samians attack and defeat 
the Siphnians, 238, 239; buy the 
island of Ilydrea, 239; tourirl 
Cydonia in Crete, 239; attacked 
and defeated by the Eginetans, 
239, their groat engineering 
works, 239, 240; and largest 
Greek temple built by, 240; be- 
sieged and taken by Darius, 277; 
stripped ot its men and d^'livered 
to Sylosoii, 280, 281, their mer- 
cantile success, 346; splendid 
offering to Juno, 3.p>; they escajie 
the yoke ot tJie Jdedos, 11. 65 
Pei Sian fhrt at, 265, 266; their 
1 embassy to Lootychides, 314, 315 ; 

i Greeks sail to, 317; battle ot 

Myral6, 317-320 

Sarangians, m Xerxes’ army, their 
equipment tor war, ii 147 
, Sarclanajialus, his vast treasures, i, 

. 102 

Sardis, defeat fd Cro'sns at, i 40, 41 ; 
taken by Cyrus, 41, 43; revolt 
ot, 79; taken and burnt by the 
Ionian?, n. 47, 48; conspiracy in, 
discovered, 58; Xerxes at, 134, 
135; the Persian army march out 
from, 137, return of Xerxes and 
the army to, 261, 262 
Saspirians, in Xerxes' army, n. 150 
Sataspes, the Ach:eineniau, fails to 
circumnavigate Lydia, 1. 303, 30^ ; 
and IS impaled, 304 
Sauroinata,^ the, 1, 295, their 

descent from the Amazons, 330- 
332; their language, customs, and 
dress, 332; they agree to help the 
Scythians, 333 

Scamander, the, Xerxes at, 11. 138 
Scylas, king of vScytbia, his attach- 
ment to (ireek customs, 1 318; IS 
initiated into the bacchic rites, 
318, 319; his peoph' consequently 
I revolt, 319; IS beheaded by Ins 
[ successor, 319 

i Scylhas the Diver, goes over to the 
Greeks, 11. 217, 218 
Scjdhas, king of the Zanclaeans, li. 65 
Scythia, its geography and people, 

I 1. 294 ff. ; unknown regions 

i beyond, 297; rigour ot its winters, 
' 297, 298, rivers 111, 30O. 307, hemp 

I grown in, 316, population of, 319, 
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320; me*;isuroineuts of its sea- 
shore, 326, 327, its boundaries, 

327 

Scythians, their conquest of Asia, 
1. 55; they plunder temple of 
V^enu'-, 55, 56; are massacred by 
the Jkiedcb, 5b; lords of Upper 
Asia, 2H7; overthrow the Modes, 
287; their wives intermarry with 
slaves during the men’s absence, 
287; their method of obtaining 
mares’ milk, and hab't of blinding 
their slaves, 287; their conflirl 
with the slaves on their return 
home, 288; aceonnt of their 
origin, 288, 2^0; (iivek legend 
concerning, 28t)-2(/i; they con- 
quer the land of the Cimmerians, 
2C)i; ScAdhiaii hiishandiiieii, 20 > 1 : 
wandering Scythians, 204. 205, 
the Hoyal Scythians, 205; thev 
are unconquerable, 305, 30O; gotls 
worshipped by, 310: their sacn- 
iices, 310, 31 1 ; special riti's paid 
to Mars, 31 1. 312, their w'ailike 
. customs, 312; the skulls of then 
enemies used for di mkiug-horns, 
312; their soothsayers, 313, 314, 
eercmonies accfiinpanying their 
oaths, 314; the loyal tombs, 314; 
burial of their kings, 314, 315; 
ordinary burials, 310, mode ol 
cleaning themselves, 31 6; their \ 
hatred of foreign enstoins, 316, i 
317; send to the neigh boui'iiig ' 
tribes for hell) against Darius, 328, ; 
332, 333; their plan of war, 333, j 
334; they maich to iiit'ct D.iriiis, ' 
334; they continue tf) draw him i 
on through their country, 335; 1 
tlicir haughty answer to the | 
message sent by Darius, ^36; they j 
assault th(' I'<TSjaii camp, 337, ■ 
their horses alarmed by the bray- ■ 
mg of asses, 337; send symbolic | 
gifts to Dai ms, 337, 338, they j 
march to the Ister and advise the 1 
lonians to break the bridge, 330, j 
340; they miss the Persum army, ' 
341; their marauding expedition I 
as far as the Cheisonese, n. 71; | 
send ambassadors to Spiarta, 89; i 
drink wme immixed with water, ! 
89 ; their equipment for war, i pi ; : 
serve under Xerxes, 14^ * 

Semiramis, ^ueen, 1, 93. 94 | 

Sennacherib, marches into Kgypt, i. j 
t86 , 187; mice destroy his arms 1 
ami bow-strings, 187 
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Serpents, plague of, i. 328; winged, 
150 

Sc^ostris, king of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, I 163; his exploits, 
103; pillars erected by, 164; 
figures of, 165; treachery of his 
brother, 165, 166; intersects the 
country with canals, 166; divides 
the soil, 166 

Scstos, siege ot, by the (jreeks, ii 

32*5-327 

Si'thds, king of Egypt, neglects the 
warrior class, 1. t 8(), attacked by 
Sennacherib, i8f), 187; saved bv 
mice, 187 

Sicy«»niaiis, names given to the 
trib('s bv their king, Clisthenes, n 

30 

Sidon, king of, with Xerxes at 
Athens, 11 239 

Sigeuin passes under the dominion 
of Athens, 11. 45; Hippias retires 
^ to, 45 

SigyniKc, the, short, flat-nosed race 
dwelling north of the Ister, 11 3 
Siljihmm, the, celebrated as 'an 
.irticlc of food and for its medicinal 
virtues, 1 351 

Siplmos, nch mini's ni, j. 238; its 
jieople consult the oracle, 238; are 
deleated by the Samians, 238 
Sisanines, slain and flayed bv 
t'ainbvses for giving an unjust 
sentence, 11. 10 

Suierdis, killed by his brother 
Cambyses, i 224, 225 
Smerdis, the Magus, pretends he is 
the son of Cyrus, 1 240; succeeds 
C ambvses, 243; his fraud dis- 
covered, 2 14, 245; conspiracy 

against, 245-249; he and his 
brother are slain, 249 
Snakes, horned, i 362 
Sogdians, in XiTxes’ armv, li. 147 
Solon of AtJu'iis. 1 13; and Cropsus, 
14-17; borrows a law from the 
Egypitians, 206 
Solymi, the, 1. 88 

Soothsav-ers in Scythia, i 313 ; mode 
of executing them, 314 
Sophaiies, most distinguished of the 
Athenians at Plataia, 11 307, 308 
Sosicles, deputy of Corinth, his 
speech to the Lacedaimoiiians and 
Iheir allies, ii. 41-44 
Spargapises, sou of Tomyns, over- 
come by the Persians, 1. 107; 
slays himself, loS 

Sparta, law passed forbidding both 
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kings to go out together with the 
army, ii. 33; double sf>vereigrity | 
at, 75 ; descent and prerogatives ] 
of the kings, 76, 77; honours 
done to the kings in life and 
death, 7S, 79; certain occupa- 
tions hereditary in, 79; deatli of 
Persian heralds at, 168 ; atonement 
made for, lOo, 170, Cain»*ian 
festival at, 201 

Spartans, see Lacedaemonians 
Sperthias, stf^ry t)f, and Bubs, 11. 
lUyiyi 

Stesagoras, successor of Miltiades 
the elder, ii. 70 

Stryiiion, the, passagi' t>f, by Xerxes, 
ii. t6i 

Styx, the, waters of, u 85 
Sun, feast in honour of, i 143, 1 14 
Susa, Darius retires to, ii 10; Ins 
treasuries at, 21; ro>'al road to, 
trom Sardis, 22, 23; display of 
feeling at, on receipt c»t the king’s 
messages, 252 

Syagnis, the Spartan, Ins indigna- 
tion at Crelo’s answer to the 
Greek envoys, 11 182 
Svharis, taken by the Crotoriiats, 11 

SvloSon, btory of his cloak, and i 
Darius, 1. 277, 278, begs Darius 
to restore Samos to him, 278; ' 
the Persians deliver it to him, 281 
Syrgis (Hyrgis), the, falls into Lake 
Mreotis, 1. 335 

Syria, desert ot, water carried ti), in ; 
old wme lars, 1 212, 213 ' 

'I'able ot the Sun, 1. 210 
Tamarisk, the, n. 133 
Tanais (Don), the, i. 310, falls into 
Lake IVUeotis, 335 i 

Tattooing among the 'J hraciaiis, n. 2 
Taiiri, the, their nmde ot saciilice, 1. ; 

Taunc terntorv, the, 1 327 
Teams, the, curative qualities of its 
waters, 1 323; Daruis pitches his ' 
camp beside it, 323; pillar and 
inscription left by the king, 323, 
324 ; 

Tegcans, 1 31, 32, 33, quarrel wnth 
the Athenians as to their rightful ' 
post m battle, li. 285; they and ' 
the Lacedaemonians arc left to 
withstand the Persians at Plat.ea, 
302 ; attack on the Persian camp, : 
306 

Tellus of Athens, 1. 14 


Teiupe, defile of, Greeks occupy ii. 
188 

Tenedos, island of, falls into the 
hands of the Persums, 11 67 
Teos, people ol, founil citv of Ahdera, 
1 83, 8() 

! Thales, the Milesian, i. 37, 38; 

1 advice to loiiiaus, 86, 87 
; Tluisos, suspected ri'volt ot, ii. 73, 
74 ; gold mines on, 74 
' Thebans, make war on Athens, ii. 

33, 38; seek help from Egina, 35; 

' kept bv Leoiiums as hostages, 207 ; 
their cowardlv conduct and lat<‘, 
210, 211-, advise Mardoiiius not 
to march on Athens, 275; at 
I Plata’a, 304, 303; I’aiisanias and, 
i 3T5 

I Thebes, 111 Egypt, fall ot rain at, i. 

1 214 

I Thebes, banquet to Mardotiiiis at, 
11. 280, 281, besieged by the 
Greeks, 313 

Thera, island of, histoiy of its coloni- 
sation, i 344, 34 s; Thera'ciiis 

commanded by oracle to colonise 
Jabya, 345; they settle on the 
island ol i'latea, 34h; various 
versions of the story, 346-348 
Theias, leads colony ol Laceda'- 
moni.ins .ind MiiiVLe to Calliste, 
i. 344 

'1 hei Sander, lus account of the feast 
given to the Peisians at Thebes, 
11. 280, 281 

'rheinislocles, his interpretation of 
the oracle, 11 173; advises the 

Athenians to build a fleet, 174, 
bribes the Gri'ek ailmiral to re- 
main at Artemisium, 216; lus 
stratagem lor detaching the 
loniaiis from the iVrsians, 221- 
223; urges iMirvbiadcs to remain 
with tlie fli'i'i at Salainis, 234-237. 
sends si'cret message to the enemy, 
242, 243-, his conference with 
Aristides, 244, 245; advises the 
pursuit of tile J^ersian fleet, 256, 
opposed by hairybiades, 25O; 
his further advice, 257; his 
messagt; to the king, 257, 258; 
gathers conlribiitiiais, 258, 250: 
receiv'es the prize of wisdom, 263, 
other honours paid him, 263; his 
speech to Timv>demus, 263 
'rherinopylre, description of, 11. 189, 
190; (ireeks decide to take their 
stand there against the Persian ^ 
i(;o: J.eouidas and !ii- Ihrf r 
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hundred at, 200, 20T, 203, final Tyrants, put down by Anst.igoras, 
struggle at, betwet'ii his Greeks ! 1. 16 

and the Persians, 205-209 ; graves ' Tvras, the, Scythian river, 1 308; 

and inscriptions at, 209; Persian focitpnnt of Hercules on rock 
sailors visit the field (»f battle, near, 320 

223, 224 ■ Tyre, king of, fights the Egyptians, 

Thespians, remain with I.eoiiidas 1 igS; with Xerxes at Athens, ii, 
at Thcrmopyl.e, 11, 207; their ; 239 

braverv, 208, especial valour of T\Tita?, Greek dwellers on the 


Dithyrainbus, 209 

Thessalians, offer to defend tlie pass 
of Olvminis against the T'ersians, 
li. 187, 188, forsaken by the 
Greeks tlu'y side with the eueinv, 
189 ; match their horses with tue 
Persian courseis, i«j7; Iheir w'ars 
with the J’hociaiis, 224-226, tlie> 
lead the Persians against, 226 
1 hessaly, description of, 1 j6(>, 167 
'I'hrace, region lying north of, 11. 3; 
Xerxes’ march through, 159, i'>o, 
tribes along Ins route, 160, 161 
Thracian king, story of a, u 260 
'fhiacians, the, subdued bv Darius, 

I. 324; position of, 326, their 
different tribes and enstoms, 

II, 2, 3; their gods, 3; their mode 
of burial, 3, then equipment fin 
war, 149 

'rhrasybulus, tyiaiit of IM'letus, i 9, 
10 

1'hyrea, 1. 42 

'rhyssagetcu, the, i 293, 3d 3 
Tigris, th(% 1 g6, 99, 19^, n. 23 
I'linndemus ol Aphidii.e, his lealousv 
of Themistocles, 11, 263 
Timoxerius, his plot to l>etra> , 
Potid:ea, 11. 264, 263 
'fisarnenus, Grecian soothsayi'r, 
story of, 11. 290, 291 
Tomyris, queen of the Massageta', 
refuses to riiceive the embassy 
Irom Cyrus, i 104 , sends message' 
to the king, 105, defeat and 
death of her sun, 107, 108; gives 
Cyrus battle, 108; defeats the ' 
l*ersians, jo8; fulfils her ttueat , 
to Cyrus, 108 

Transmigration of souls, 1. i 77 
I'rausi, the, a people of Thrace, 
their customs at births and deaths, 
ii. 2 

Tritdnis, Lake, legend in connection 
with, i. 336, 357 

'froglodytes, in Africa, their ioinl | 
and strange language, 1. 359 
Trojan war, 1. 171-173 
Troy, Xerxes and Ins arniv at, 11. 

U8 


Tyxas, 1 308 

Tyrilieinans, their settlemi'iit m 
Umbna, 1 30, 51 

Ih'una, Arabian name for, 1. 213 
rtians, in Xerxes’ army, 11. 147 

\hilcari, temple of, at Memphis, 1, 
i(»2, 166, 18 1, 194, 2 u 6; priests 
of, 187, 188; flglllC of, 22Q 

Xanlinppiis, leadi-r of the AtheiiKins 
against Si'stos, ii. 325, 327; his 
execution c»f Artayctes, 134, 328 
Xdiithus, taken by Harpagus, 1. 90 
Xerxes, meaning of name, i. 03, 11 
06, appointed lus lieir by Danus, 
1 17; urged by Mardouius to 
attack tlr^ecr, 117, 118; and !)>' 
Onoinacritus, n8, 119, subdues 
Egypt, I TO ; addresse‘- h is council , 
iig, 120; ins answ'cr tf) the speech 
of Artabanus, 124, 125; Ins 

dreams, 125-128, ins third vision, 
128, 129; his prepar.itions for 
war, 129, iiiirnensity of the ex- 
pedition, 120, his canal of Athos, 
130, I 51; his collection of stores, 
131 ; Ins march from Cntalla, 131 ; 
crosses the Ilalys and marches 
through Phrygia, 132; reaches 
Cel.rme, 132; he and his armv 
entertained by Pythuis, 132; Ins 
further march, 133; reaches 
hardis, 133, sends heralds into 
Greece, 131; his fury at thi' 
destruction of the bridge of 
Abvdos, 134, 135; orders tin 
Hellespont to be scourged, 135, 
alarmed at a sudden darkm-ss, 
136, his anger at the request of 
Pytlnus the Lvdian, 136; rides 
forth from Sardis, 137'; magni- 
ficence of his spearmen and 
cavaU'V, 137, 138; he reaches 
Troy, 13S; reaches Abydos, and 
there views his armament, 139; 
his conversation with Artabanus, 
1 39- 1 42 ; his adekess to the Persian 
armv, 142, his lioatioii, prayer, 
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aiul ofTermgs at the Ihikspoiit, 
1^2, 143, he watches his army 
crossing, 143; despises the omens, 
143, 144; he marches to Donsciis, 
144; numbers Ins troops, 144, 
nations taking part in his expedi- 
tion, 144-135; his generals, 150, 
152; commanders and olheers oi 
his fleet, 155; reviews his entin* 
aimy and fleet, 156; enquires of 
Demaratiis concerning the Greeks, 
*^57-159 J marches through 'J hrace, 
159, 160; through PiPonia, i6t ; 
his passage of the Strymon, 161 , 
reaches Acanthus, 162, )oiiis his j 
fleet at Thcrma, 166, he views : 
tlie l^cneus and shows how , 
'J'iiessaly could ]>e submerged, | 
io6-i6H; sends his heralds into ' 
Greece, iO?S; his treatment of' 
the Greek spies, 175: success and 
1>rogress of his fleet, i »i, 192, ; 
number of his host, iq2, 193, j 
his beauty and stature, 19 loss ! 
by storm and capture to hi*- fle< t, ■ 
194-199; hears the tale of th« 
■IVinple of Laphystian JupiUr, ' 
197; eTiters Mails, 19H, al 'j'hei - 
luopyhe, 199; sends nujimted s]>> 
to observe the enejiiy, 201 , con- 
sults with Demaratus, 202; simds ! 
trooj^s forward ti) take the pass, ' 
202; his terror at witnessing their 
defeat, 203, Ephialtes tells him 1 
of the mounlaii) path, 204, ' 
x'lctory of his Persians at Ther- 
mopylae 207-209; again qnes- i 
tioiis Demaratus concerning the 
Spartans, 211, Demaratus and ' 
Achannentis do not agree m their 
advice to him, 211, 212 ; Xerxes’ 


answer to the latter, 212, 213; 
his treatment of Leonidas’ body, 
213; takes possession of Athens, 
232, 233; his message to Arta- 
baiius, 233, 234; he consults the 
kings and sea captains with him as 
to risking a sea-fight, 239; Arte- 
misia’s answer, 239, 240; watches 
the battle of Salamis, 247, 24S; 
determines to fly, 251; advice 
of Mardouiijs to, 252, 253; he 
consults Artemisia, 253, 254, 

confides some of his children to 
her, 254, 255 , he leaves Maidomus 
with troops and sails to the Helles- 
pont, 255, 256; receives inossage 
from Tlieiinstocles, 257, 258; line 
ot his retreat. 259; his answer to 
the Spartan heralds, 259, 260; 
his maich to the Hell«’Sponl, 260, 
his retiu'ii to Sardis, 201 ; tales of 
hisretnin lourncy, 261, 262 , falls 
111 I(»ve with Masistes’ wife, ^22; 
his love alfair with Artaynta, 323; 
his wife’s revenge. 324, 325, he 
Slavs his brother Masist<'s, 325 

Zaeynthiis, pitch obtained from 
lake 111, 1 393 

/alnioxis, god of the tieta\ i 324; 
story of, 32'j 

/ancla?ans, the;, betrayed to the 
Samians by Hippocrates, 11. 63 

Zancl6, seized by the Samians, 11. 95 

Zopyrus, one of his mules gives 
birth to a foal, 1. 282; his suc- 
cessful I use lor secui’ing Babylon. 
282-285 ; IS made governor ot 
Bab^dou, and loaded witli gifts 
and honours, 285, 280 
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